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OUR FOREIGN COURIER, NO. XI. 


WHAT NON-ACADEMICIAN IS THE GREATEST WRITER OF THE DAY? 


Tue French Academy is engaged up- 
on a question of considerable literary 
interest. It may be thus stated: who 
is the author, whose works within the 
last ten years have conferred most 
honour upon France? As the period 
indicated embraces, if not the whole 
reign of Napoleon IIL., yet reckoning 
from the coup d’état of the 2nd De- 
cember, 1851, a time entirely submit- 
ted to Imperial influence, it will at 
once be understood that some special 
motive underlies the inquiry. Had the 
question originated with the Academy 
itself the public would at once have 
suspected a hostile motive. People 
hearing every day that literature is 
on the decline, and on the decline be- 
cause deprived of that atmosphere of 
freedom in which the mind rejoices to 
ie forth its unfettered strength, would 

ave said that the Academy, which is 
composed of men who had attained 
their eminence under parliamentary 
government, wanted to mark in some 
striking manner the withering effects 
of despotic government upon the pro- 
ducts of thought; nor would such sus- 
picion have been unfounded. Within 
ten years many vacancies have occur- 
red; and yet, in each and every in- 
stance of an election for a new mem- 
ber, the choice has invariably fallen 
upon some conspicuous opponent of 
the Imperial régime. We need only 
mention the names of Montalembert, 
Berryer, the Bishop of Orleans, the 
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Duc de Broglie, the legitimist Count 
de Falloux, and the Abbé Lacordaire, 
to show that the illustrious Forty are 
not exclusively governed by respect 
for literary distinction when balloting 
for new members. Berryer, the ex- 
leader of. the legitimist party in the 
Chamber of Deputies, although a 
brilliant orator, has not attached his 
name to any written composition. The 
Bishop of Orleans has by his genius 
risen to be the recognised leader of the 
Ultramontanists, as he is the most 
furious declaimer against the anti- 
papal policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Duc de Broglie is to the 
Orleanists what Lord Lansdowne is to 
the Whigs. The Abbé Lacordaire is 
like the Count de Montalembert, his 
earliest political and theological friend, 
an able writer as well as brilliant 
orator ; but yet the Academy in throw- 
ing its doors wide open to these dis- 
tinguished individuals thought more 
of the political significance of their 
choice, than of the literary greatness 
which it is their proper mission to 
crown with honour. 

In making choice of conspicuous 

liticians rather than of mere men of 
etters, the Academy was influenced 
apparently by othermotives. It wished 
to show, no doubt, that while all other 
institutions were obliged to submit to 
the levelling force of irresistible au- 
thority, there was one which still 
knew how to maintain its integrity. 

4l 
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The lofty spirit of Cardinal Richelieu, 
its founder—of that Richelieu, whose 
absolutism overshadowed royalty, 
still animated an institution, which 
neither the Revolution nor the Em- 

ire could mould to its own will. 

t steadily barred the door against all 
adherents of theSecond Empire. Then 
it chose not only persons whose posi- 
tion could leave no doubt as to the 
reasons for choice, but persons whose 
= reception would be best calcu- 

ted to pique public curiosity, and 
create what the French so much like, a 
scene. It would not be safe to select 
some rude, violent man of genius, 
whose unrestrained vigour of expres- 
sion might afford an excuse for play- 
ing off a minor coup d état at the ex- 
pense of the Academy itself; who 
could answer for a fantastic, impetuous 
Michelet? or an erratic speculator 
upon random effects, like an Emile de 
Girardin? No! The man for the oc- 
casion should be one who, on the day 
of his reception in public, could wield 
with most graceful adroitness the 
glancing weapons of irony, and of 
such delicately subtle insinuation, as 
only the keenest attention could fol- 
low, or the most finely strung ear de- 
tect. The public favoured with tickets 
to a reception-day at the Academy is 
a peculiar public indeed. The majo- 
rity is composed of ladies of the first 
rank, attired in the splendid simpli- 
city with which severe taste disposes 
opulence. A ticket of admission upon 
such an occasion is far more precious 
than a card of invitation to Court. It 
is not an assembly for outward de- 
monstration. It is one for exquisite 
enjoyment; and every well turned 
sentence, every sly hit is appreciated, 
though the applause be no louderthan 
the rustling of wings, and the smile 
the most innocent which malice has 
at its disposal. The Berryers, Monta- 
lemberts, and De Falloux, who knew 
their monde, hardly pitched their voice 
beyond the conventional tone of the 
salon. The fiery Dominican, notwith- 
standing the picturesque waving of 
his white drapery, found that to com- 
mence with a shriek as of a tortured 
spirit, was a mistake; nor was his 
usually excessive action effective until 
it became composed. He had to suit 
himself to an audience that, like any 
French audience, is the slave of rou- 
tine. The genus loci was too strong 
even for the Abbé Lacordaire. But 
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after a bishop in full canonicals, the 
Dominican was the next best costume 
for the required effect. It was some- 
thing to see a bishop one day and a 
friar another set divinity aside and dis- 
course political satire so finely distil- 
led, that law or power could no more 
seize it than they could a perfume. 

In presence of so ingeniously con- 
ducted an opposition, the Emperor 
tried the bold game of generosity. His 
Majesty presented a prize of twenty 
thousand francs for the author of the 
work, or inventor, or discoverer, of 
whatsoever should have within the 
present reign proved most to the ho- 
nour of France, or to the greatest 
public good. The first effect of the 
proffered bounty was, to use a vulgar 
expression, to set by the ears the five 
Academies which compose the Jnsti- 
tut. There is first the Académie Fran- 
¢aise, or as it is emphatically called, 
the Academy. The four others are the 
Academies of Inscriptions, of Science, 
of Fine Arts, and the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. If the 
prize should be thrown open to general 
contest, it was clearly seen, that on 
the principle of nothing like leather, 
each division would cast its eye in the 
direction of its own special vocation. 
The astronomer who had calculated 
the time that Jupiter’s light would 
take to travel to one of his Satellites 
would be supported by M. Biot and 
M. de Verrier against a second Cor- 
neille or Racine. Romance would 
fare still worse at the hands of that 
section of moral and political science 
called political economy ; and would 
not the Fine Arts exclaim against ne- 
glect of its idols as downright Icono- 
clasm. After some lively internecine 
discussion it was at length agreed. 
that each division should be allowed 
to adjudge the prize in turn, the Aca- 
demy taking the lead, upon the condi- 
tion that the successful candidate 
should enjoy the Imperial bounty for 
two years, when it would be ceded to 
the chosen candidate of the next di- 
vision, and so on, to recommence at 
the end of ten foam and follow the 
like order—shall we say, for ever and 
for ever. 

The academicians being the judges, 
are necessarily excluded from compe- 
tition, so that the works of writers 
redounding most to the honour 
of the country must be sought far 
beyond the pale of authors whose 
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reputation has already been sealed 
with academic sanction. Four wri- 
ters are understood to occupy the 
first line; and the world wil, no 
doubt, hear with eager attention, the 
names of the four who, in the opinion 
of the highest literary body in France, 
have, under the first decade of the 
Second Empire, produced writings 
most conducive to the glory of their 
country—they are, George Sand, 
Jules Simon, Henri Martin, and the 
Count d’Haussonville. As the world 
at large is best acquainted with the 
name which stands at the head of the 
list, we shall reserve our observations 
until we shall have noticed the claims 
of this lady’s three rivals for the Im- 
perial gift confided to the Academy 
for disposal. 

It is not out of place, however, to re- 
mark, by way of preliminary, that 
the whole number are opposed to the 
Imperial régime. If there be any 
shade of exception, it would be in 
favour of the lady who, in 1848, was 
said to have held the pen of Ledru 
Rollin, while that burly Danton the 
Second was sending a _ shudder 
throughout the land, by ministerial 


instructions to roving revolutionary 
commissioners, which in letter as well 
as in spirit abrogated all law, and left 
property and personal security at the 


mercy of intoxicated caprice. A 
transfer of admiration from a 
many-headed despotism, to that of 
a single over-mastering will, is not 
altogether inconsistent. When the 
ideal republic saw its red flag tram- 
pled down in the days of June by 
the foot of a soldier, whom the so- 
cialists cursed as an apostate, they 
probably preferred a government of 
an extremely opposite character to 
the rickety thing which they looked 
upon as a compromise of failure, re- 
conciled for a moment by panic, and 
to which each had contributed its ill- 
fitting fragment. It was said, too, 
that George Sand, inspired by a true 
woman’s motive, that of saving en- 
dangered friends, made her peace with 
the author of the coup d état, and, 
in the name of mercy, renounced 
politics, of which, in the sickness of 
disillusion, she had grown weary. 
Without supposing her to be a Bona- 
partist proper, yet her selection for 
the Imperial gift would be seen with 
most pleasure by the friends of the 
court. 
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The political principles of Jules 
Simon are not to be mistaken. He 
is a republican doctrinaire. Over 
Henri Martin’s voluminous History of 
France democracy is stamped on 
every page. The Count d’Hausson- 
ville, author of the History of Lor- 
raine, partakes of the Orleanist prin- 
ciples of his father-in-law, the Duke 
de Broglie. All these would object 
to its being supposed that their writ- 
ings, however honourable to their 
country and themselves, could be in- 
debted for their distinction to any in- 
fluence derived from the Imperial 
régime. 

"The best idea we could give of the 
character of the works of Jules Simon, 
and of the position which he fills in 
the minds of the present generation of 
Frenchmen, would be to compare him 
with John Stuart Mill. He treats 
the same class of subjects, and with 
a certain coincidence of opinion 
enough to suggest the comparison. 
He lacks, however, the massive, 
weighty force of thought and expres- 
sion of the English philosopher ; and 
although he shares the sensibility 
which imparts soul and feeling to the 
economical speculations of our own 
countrymen, yet is its expression more 

assionate and, as it were, aggressive. 

t is fit that it should be so. Mill 
may reason comparatively at ease. 
The liberty he loves incurs no dan- 

er from approaches of despotism. 

he miseries of society, over which he 
would mourn, and in the hope of re- 
lieving which he questions the new 
social science, which hitherto gives 
only faltering answers ; those miseries 
are like the diseases incidental to man- 
kind, and curable through wise treat- 
ment. Simon, astonished and con- 
founded at the fall of freedom in a 
country which had seemed to have 
established democracy by the over- 
throw of aristocracy and the subdi- 
vision of land, and to have destroyed 
right divine by the subjection of theec- 
clesiastical to the civil power, appears 
tosufferasudden collapse, which sends 
him back upon the first and most com- 
mon elementary principles of right. 
He is like one whose memory of all 
previously acquired knowledge went 
in an attack of fever, and who finds 
himself forced to begin again, and by 
a painful effort reconstruct the glo- 
rious fabric of his youthful acquire- 
ments. A book upon duty, with the 
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simple title, “ Devoir,’ would seem 
tousan unnecessary piece of common- 
place. It is amongst ourselves a uni- 
versally accepted principle, “that 
every man should do his duty.” Yes, 
if he can. Why can he not? No, 
answers our French moralist. It is 
not possible for man to perform the 
obvious demands of duty, if deprived 
of liberty of thought. He must be 
free to think before he can act under 
the control of his intellectual faculties, 
and by the light of his conscience. 
For the sake of the power of mind, 
and of the rights of conscience, a man 
must be in full possession of himself. 
He must be free. That a book of 
this kind must respond to some deep 
want in the heart of France, is proved 
by the ready favour with which it 
has been received. Edition after edi- 
tion has issued from the press, as if 
it contained some startling novelties ; 
and yet it is as old as the hills. It is 
a closed account, balanced and writ- 
ten off. The present condition of 
France is revealed, in the fact of such 
arguments reappearing, with a fresh- 
ness borrowed altogether from the ob- 
scurity that seems to have fallen in 
some inexplicable and mysterious 
way. The force of logic is, in a 
Frenchman’s hands, a terrible force. 
It carries him in a straight line to the 
abyss that overhangs the sea, nor 
would he rein in and turn aside at the 
call of any intermediate consideration. 
“Perish the Colonies rather than a 
principle,” was no isolated cry of a 
revolutionary fanatic. Simon’s logic 
has carried him to the extreme length 
of individualism, such as when di 

vested of the sense of dependence 
upon an overruling Providence, can- 
not be wholesome in this world of 
marked mutual dependence. Hence 
his work upon Natural Religion is as 
faulty as that upon Duty is admira- 
ble. Finding that liberty lay at the 
bottom of his search after duty, and 
that man in full possession of his 
mind and conscience could suftice 
unto himself, he makes his free man 
step over the sacred boundaries of re- 
ligion, and with a confident hand 
rend aside mysteries, and trample 
upon institutions, as if they were 
analagous to oppressive systems of 
pret. e believe that in the 


ebate in the Academy, upon the 
titles of candidates to the = prize, 
imon that 


it was urged against Jules 
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he had treated the Christian religion 
in a way which it would be an offence 
towards the country, upon the part 
of the Academy, to seem to approve. 
There are, however, times when free 
inquiry cannot, from the circum- 
stances of society, be restrained. The 
evil which Simon combats, is that of 
moral and intellectual stagnation, and 
his remedy is to persuade his fellow- 
man, rather say his fellow-sufferers, 
that each has within himself the 
power of reasserting his rights nent 
the exercise of all his faculties. If 
guidance be repelled, it is because 
they who ought to guide have not 
been faithful to their trust. The 
priesthood made a compact with 
despotism in its own interest ; and if 
it turn against despotism at home, it 
is for the sake of upholding the 
greater despotism of Rome. To con- 
found the church with religion, is the 
mistake of those who, suffering the 
loss of liberty, implicate in their re- 
sentment the doctrine with the teach- . 
ers. The many readers of the French 
philosopher know how, we are sure, to 
make allowances forthe circumstances 
which have excited this exuberance 
of a generally wholesome energy. The 
errors will pass away, the good will 
remain. 

In his latest work, the Ouvriére, 
M. Simon deals with the more prac- 
tical evils of the modern manufactur- 
ing system. Yet the inquiry here 
opened into the condition of women 
in factories would seem to have grown 
out of an abstract consideration re- 
garding the true foundation of the 
social condition. M. Simon, with his 
straightforward integrity of search, 
has arrived at, or rather verified for 
himself, the truth of a maxim which 
it seems strange should have ever been 
doubted, that the basis of all pure and 
sound society must be the family 
household. A society which resolves 
itself into pure homes, the dwellings 
of domestic virtues, stands upon a 
coral reef, never to be undermined, 
and is invested with the beauties of 
bountiful earth and sky. But the 
family is broken up, and the domestic 
hearth extinguished, by the modern 
manufacturing system. M. Simon 
seems to have investigated the sub- 
ject with the zeal of a government 
commissioner, and the heart of a 
paar. The great factory 


as absorbed the little hand-looms, 
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and machinery has, like a vortex, 
drawn whole families into the one 
immense establishment. Women and 
children can indeed be made avail- 
able, but all work in herds, while 
there is yet no intercourse. The 
family separates in the morning, to 
meet again at night, too w for 
social enjoyment. The taste for home 
dies out, and it is to the cabaret or pub- 
lic houses that fathers and mothers 
too often repair, and children too, 
after which they turn in besotted, and 
so ends the day. Women’s labour, 
while it is the frequent substitute for 
man’s, serves to reduce his wages ; and 
what is the woman’s pay? M. Simon 
sets down the wages of a strong, ser- 
viceable ouvriére at two francs, or 
1s. 8d. a-day in the chief manufactur- 
ing districts, from which he contends 
that deductions must be made for 
sickness, holidays, short time, and 
other accidents, leaving her on an 
average, dress and lodging deducted, 
about thirteen sous a-day for food. 
This is the root of the social evil. 
How is it to be mended? Perhaps 
if M. Simon succeeds in impenetrat- 
ing the times with the deep senti- 


ment of individual duty, we may not. 


despair. Political economy will dis- 
cover that it has yet some lessons of 
humanity to learn. It will find out 
how much harm has been done by 
regarding labour as mere material or 
machinery, to be used up and re- 
placed as the state of the human 
market may afford. It may be right 
as far as it goes, but at the point 
where political economy breaks, or 
seems to break, with those moral con- 
siderations of sympathy between man 
and man, and with map’s interde- 
pendence, it commits a grievous error 
of omission. In such men as John 
Stuart Mill, in England, and Jules 
Simon, in France, we see the rise of a 
school of thinkers and feelers, who are 
erecting what we would venture to 
call a spiritualist political economy 
such as will correct the hardness an 

narrowness of the prevailing school, 
while rendering it more cami and 
accordingly more worthy the name 
of a science. 

Henri Martin was said to be the 
favourite candidate with the majority 
of the Academy, because his copious 
History of France appeared in their 
eyes to combine most of those quali- 
ties which go to the formation of a 
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truly great literary work. It is, in- 
ion a most vividly written history, 
and yet the sonatas, Son is one on 
to controversy. Henri Martin has 
adopted, if not invented, an historical 
position peony acceptable to na- 
tional vanity. The modern French 
lineal descendants of the ancient 
Gauls are held up to be a peculiar 
people, with an ever conquering 
mission—a people whose advances, 
though destined occasionally to be 
checked, have never incurred subjec- 
tion at the hands of any other race, 
while their lead in influence has ever 
been maintained, until eventually 
they took their stand at the head of 
civilization. This mode of treating 
the history of the Gauls or French is 
to make of them a peculiar people, 
with a distinct mission like that of 
the Jews, or as the historian would 
prefer to say, like that of the Greeks 
or Romans, combining the brilliant in- 
tellectual perceptions of the former, 
with the latter's unique genius for or- 

anization, There are two schools of 

istory in France, the one which as- 
signs to the ascendancy of the Franks 
the introduction and perpetuation of 
the elements of civilization ; and this 
is, or may be called, the aristocratic 
school. It would assign to the Franks 
the same part performed by the Nor- 
mans in the history of England. The 
other school may unhesitatingly be 
named the democratic, and it rejoices 
in the perfect identity it discovers be- 
tween the light, mocking, impetuous, 
and racy-tongued a mea- 


ople, 
sured their ena honorably with 
the legions of Cesar, and those who 
ronounced the son of the victorious 


apoleon King of Rome, It is a 
strange literary phenomenon the mere 
catalogue of names of existing histo- 
ries of France, The titles alone fill 
four large quarto volumes, and they 
are to be reckoned, without the slight- 
est exaggeration, by thousands; no 
language is indeed so rich in ready 
and tempting materials. Personal 
memoirs abound. Any reign from 
Saint Louis may be read in original 
memoirs of the time, giving not 
merely public occurrences, but the 
life, manners, and colouring, with a 
vivacity which makes the reader a 
spestetcr, and almost an actor amongst 
the people to whom he is introduced. 
He feels like a stranger at a masquer- 
ade concealed in a domino, who while 
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observing the company, catches the 
very spirit, though he doesnot actuall 
articipate in the action of the uk 
t is for this reason of abundant ma- 
terials for historical romance that 
France has produced no Walter Scott. 
There is no room for invention. There 
can be no created dialogue where the 
actors have bequeathed their own 
speech. But, on the other hand, the 
temptation to erect a history out of 
such glowing materials becomes ir- 
resistible. As Francis the First 
erected a palace in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, of which the barbarians of 1793 
destroyed the only trace, that is said 
to have sparkled like a diamond when 
its enamel caught the rays of the sun, 
so do our literary architects never tire 
in rearing the bright materials by 
which their fancies are intoxicated, 
and which they hope shall become 
enduring memorials. When we ask 
for the best history of France we 
must expect to be handed the latest 
in fashion. For a while Michelet 
promised to be the favourite of the 
present generation. His muse of his- 
tory took up the picturesque, but we 
fear tasteless, costume of the romantic 
school, which leaped forth from the 
last days of the old Bourbon dynasty, 
to be received with open arms by the 
eople of the barricades of J ~ His 
fantastic passion, and broken lyrical 
utterances, are already falling odd 
upon the prosaic ears of a nation that 
has felt its heart chilled by the rude 
rupture of not merely political illu- 
sion, but of settlements regarded so 
sure as to be taken for granted. Not 
all are disappointed that an attempt 
at a republic should fail, but who 
could have imagined that the moder- 
ate compromise of parliamentary free- 
dom should itself be swept away ¢ 
Where there can be no answer to ex- 
panse of feeling, especially if it be in 
some degree factitious, the faculties 
of criticism and analysis become more 
exclusively employed, and history at 
such a time will be studied not in its 
dramatic but its philosophical as- 
cts ; not for its pictured panorama, 
yut for its account of the formation 
of races and their language. It will 
deal with abstract inquiries. The 
taste of this day is for ethnography, 
and this taste Henri Martin gratifies 
in the way most agreeable to a people 
peculiarly vain touching all that con- 
cerns itself in the past. A great prize 
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to Henri Martin would be sure to be 
ratified by the opinion of the country. 

Of the Count d’ Haussonville’s can- 
didature, notwithstanding its favour- 
able reception, not much need be 
said. The history of the annexation 
of Lorraine to France is undoubtedly 
interesting. But as a partial circum- 
stance, it would not, however undeni- 
able the merits of treatment and style, 
be allowed to be of sufficient import- 
ance to answer the description of the 
work by which France has been most 
honoured within the last ten years. 
The Count’s high political and personal 
connexion would be taken to weigh 
too much with the arbitrators of the 
Napoleon prize. The place assigned 
on the list of candidates will probably 
insure his being soon elected to a seat 
in the Academy itself. 

In selecting George Sand as the 
writer who, beyond the pale of the 
Academy, is entitled at least to dis- 
pute for the honour, by what prin- 
ciple, the world will feel itself en-. 
titled to ask, have her judges been 
guided? In this question is implied 
a subject for controversy concerning 
which English and French readers 
would probably be found most widely 
to differ. That art is to be judged by 
rules having reference to art alone, is 
an axiom with most French writers 
and artists of the modern school. 
They will tell you that art rules with- 
out restriction in her own domain, 
unimpeded by the laws of ethics. She 
is not bound by religion or morals. 
The writer of fiction is as free to 
study the human being as is the 
painter or sculptor to require his 
model to arrange drapery at will, or 
cast it altogether away. The anato- 
mist of the sensations, feelings, pas- 
sions, claims the privileges of the sur- 
geon and the sculptor, forgetting that 
the one does not invite the curious 
crowd to be witnesses of the means 
which, vanishing before the eye of 
science, fascinated by its object, would 
be repulsive to the ignorant spectator, 
whose disgust could only be overcome 
by a hardihood that would be demor- 
siete. The beautiful work of art is 
veiled until it stands forth a miracle of 
enchanting perfection. How different 
is the case in these Romans, which— 
like some we hesitate to name, so 
filthy are they—what their authors 
in a sort of cynical honesty call their 
realism, run through their twenty 
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editions, without satiating the per- 
verted taste of the French public! 
The plot is generally as simple as an 
anecdote. it is wrought out of a 
single position, which suflices for the 
reason that complexity of sensations 
takes the place of old-fashioned inci- 
dents and events. There are the hus- 
band, the wife, and the lover, or the 
guilty pair alone. Let us pause, how- 
ever, to ask how far society may not 
have itself to blame for this sort of 
literature, which could not command 
so much deplorable success if it were 
not a true image of an existing state. 
There can be no novel—there can 
be no drama—here constructed upon 
the innocent love of a young pair, 
whose difficulties on the road to ma- 
trimony are made the means of en- 
gaging the pure sympathies of rea- 
ders and of spectators. A young girl 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
choice of the husband with whom 
she is to spend her life. A young man 
is held to be equally unconcerned in 
the match made for him by his parents 
and guardians. Until he is twenty- 
five years of age he is an infant in the 
eye of the Code Napoleon, and sub- 
mits to the decrees of the Conseil de 
famille. Itis alla question of money 
and property between the parents and 
notaries ; and the hands given at the 
altar bind two properties certainly, 
and sometimes two hearts. Marriage 
in France is, upon the maiden’s side, 
an escape from irksome subjection, 
in which the known vices of cunning 
and demure hypocrisy are cultivated, 
to be exercised, unhappily too often, 
to the destruction of trust and con- 
fidence. Contrast this sort of pre- 
paration for wedded existence with 
the joyous and innocent freedom 
of English life. The contrast has, 
indeed, struck many Frenchmen, 
who have given practical proof of 
their preference for English train- 
ing by cone themselves oI 
lish wives. The number of a 
liances between French and English 
families is indeed so great as to excite 
flattered, if not gratified surprise. If 
our readers desire to see the question 
well treated by a French pen, they 
will take up Leon de wanes last 
novel, “ Les deux filles de M. Du- 
The two girls have been 


breuil,” 


brought up—the one in England, and 


the other in France. The English 
girl arriving in Paris occasions as 
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much confusion in the orderly house- 
hold of M. Dubreuil, as if a wild bird 
had dashed into a dovecot. Follow- 
ing her accustomed habits of independ- 
ence, she leaves home alone, spends 
the morning in shopping, allows a 
young male friend to accompany her 
to the door, and fills the prying guar- 
dian with alarm, by a kindly adieu in 
the open street. Puce M. Dubreuil 
rushes in a panic to his notary, re- 
quires the slily jocose man of business 
to refer to his books, and go through 
the names of desirable partis, until 
the probable pecuniary conditions are 
found. Allisaccordinglysettled. Miss 
Louisa is desired to get ready for ma- 
trimony. Miss Louise flatly refuses. 
Why? wherefore? What objection 
can she have? Every oouidtle sur- 
mise is offered in the shape of inter- 
rogation, without the true reason 
being divined. At last the answer 
comes like a clap of thunder upon the 
old gentleman’s ears. Is the world 
turned upside down that a girl should 
dare to tell her lawful guardian she 
had made her own choice? As soon as 
the guardian recovers breath, a fresh 
wonder awaits him. Miss Louisa 
means to marry a clergyman of the 
Church of England. She does, in fine, 
become a clergyman’s wife, and is not 
the less worthy of being the partner 
of a good man, whose labour she par- 
takes in hospital and school, because 
hetter faculties had been trained than 
those which are employed in the 
evasion of a suspicious surveillance, 
Baffled by his ward, M. Dubreuil is 
determined that his daughter shall 
not be allowed time for the evil ex- 
ample of Louisa to undermine pa- 
rental authority. He finds the proper 
match in his notary’s account-book, 
and the matrimonial chain is thrown 
over Adelaide’s neck, who no more 
dreams of resistance than would a 
poor lamb led to the slaughter. We 
take it to be conclusive proof of M. 
de Wailly’s fine sense of art, that the 
husband he provides for Adelaide is 
an admirable young man, with whom 
she might have led a happy and 
honourable life, had not her attempts 
to increase their fortune by over-cun- 
ning and unworthy scheming, and, 
in fact, that love of intrigue which in 
one form or another becomes the bane 
and passion of the Frenchwoman’s 
life, involved herself and family in 
disgraceful difficulties, leading to tra- 
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gic consequences that would seem 
exaggerated, if not actually derived 
from known occurrences of the pre- 
sent time. 

Very different, indeed, is the tone 
and teaching of the more popular 
romances of the day from this latter 
production of the author of “Stella 
and Vanessa.” Let us state, by way 
of parenthesis, that M. de Wailly has 
just introduced to the admiration of 

is countrymen, some of Dean Swift’s 
most ingenious political squibs, or, as 
the title on the preface is, Opuscules 
Humoristiques de Swift. However 
de Wailly’s theory regarding the cha- 
racter of the Dean of St. Patrick may 
be open to question, that he putson the 
h risy of seeming evil, outof horror 
of the more common hypocrisy of 
appearing to be good; yet the reve- 
rence he feels for his genius, and his 
appreciative understanding of his 
wit, lay Irishmen under obligation to 
the author of a novel, which, known 
yenerally through the translation of 
ly Duff Gordon, has created as 
much astonishment as delight at a 
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foreigner saning seized the features of 
the country and of the times with a 
fidelity not to be surpassed by a na- 
tive.* 

We have alluded to the greediness 
with which publications of a widely 
opposite character are swallowed, and 
we have asked whence this sympathy 
with a class of writings which, owing 
to the paucity of persons and of in- 
cidents would seem to be of wearisome 
monotony enough to counterbalance 
any argument from the wiles of false- 
hood. There must be some cause for 
the sympathy with which so many 
who are pure and virtuous can regard 
deviations from the right path. The 
fact we fear to be, that the honest 
passion of youth, unnaturally sup- 
pressed, is held to be fairly avenging 
itself. The heroine of these works is 
generally a self-anatomist engaged in 
analysing her own feelings, in the hope 
of finding excuse, or of saving her 
respectability in her own eyes. To 
her may be applied the language of 
a divine, addressed to an o ite de- 
“There are 





scription of persons. 





* In hisintroduction to his translation of Swift’s humorous papers, M. de Wailly 
draws the portrait of the illustrious Dean in terms which our space does not allow 
us to produce at length. The following extract contains, however, the pith of the 
ingenious Frenchman’s observations :— 

“ This Lrishman, who considers himself in exile in his own country, cannot obtain 
a residence elsewhere; this Irishman, ever ready to abuse Ireland, risks for her 
his fortune, his liberty, his life, and preserves her for nearly a century from the 
domination with which she is menaced by England. This great politician has 
from conviction what others had from calculation, a foot in each of the two camps, 
between which England was divided. Love of liberty inclines him to the Whigs; 
regard for the High Church leads him to the Tories. This clergyman writes a 
book in support of religion, which is treated as irreligious by those whose cause it 
defends; and a work which opens the way to fame, shuts him from the Episcopacy 
aud the House of Lords. This vicar, who cannot attain to anything, procures for 
others all that he demands. This village curate, in a country where rank and 
wealth are most esteemed, without other alliance than personal merit and force of 
will, obliges the most important persons of the court and of the town to bend before 
him, carries love of independence and of equality to despotism, and acts the hypo- 
crite out of horror of hypocrisy. Lord Bolingbroke called him a hypocrite 
reversed—that is to say, affecting evil, lest he should be suspected of affecting 
goodness. He performs his devotions in secresy ; he is at once delicate and gross, 
or, rather, gross out of delicacy, and at the moment of rendering service is on 
purpose rude in his demeanour. Add to such disposition that sentiment of force 
which impels to controversy ; the fire of character, which, impatient of obstacles, 
overleaps the mark; as the price of this pride which disdains explanation comes 
the chill that follows intentions misunderstood, and the contempt for men which 
such disappointment occasions, while at the service of this contempt there is a 

wer of sarcasm, which for one enemy laid low raises up a thousand; then an 

abitual exercise of irony, that figure of speech so fruitful of misconception ; and 
in despite of his robe and grave air, an irresistible humour, which makes him regard 
the dignity of language, at a formal period of flowing wigs and high heels, as perhaps 
another form of hypocrisy; add to all these causes of erroneous interpretation, 
the spirit of political and religious party, and you have the prejudices accounted 
for which death has not destroyed, perhaps because his writings, which do not die, 
keep them continually alive.” 
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anatomists of piety,” says Isaac Tay- 
lor, “who destroy all the freshness of 
faith and hope, and charity, by im- 
mersing themselves night and day in 
the infected atmosphere of their own 
bosoms.” If, then, self-examination 
be unwholesome, even on the part of 
those who ‘aspire to be g how 
utterly destructive must be the im- 
mersing night and day in the infected 
atmosphere of bosoms where the in- 
fection is incurable. A very elegant, 
and, we will add, pure author of this 
so-called realist school, Edward Gour- 
don, states in his preface to “ Louise” — 
and by way, we presume, of apology— 
that so decided is the current of public 
taste in this deplorable direction that 
were Moliére himself to appear again 
upon the earth, he would feel himself 
obliged to follow a little the Dame 
aux Uamelias. In this popular novel, 
“ Louise,” there are only two persons; 
yet their language is so sweet and 
chaste, their affection so pure, their 
demeanour so considerate and kindly 
respectful, that the English reader 
would wonder why such true lovers 
do not hasten to sanctify by religion 
a tie that ought never be broken. The 
tie is broken. They go each their 
own way. It is the story of an inci- 
dent which causes no blush in the 
telling or on the cheek of her to whom 
it is told. Why, if you ask the au- 
thor—why, gratuitously, as it were, 
place two such interesting persons in 
a position so needlessly false? And 
the answer would be, because the 
guileless expansiveness of accepted 
courtship is suppressed in our land. 
If love is to be painted, the colours 
are not to be composed out of the 
tints of spring, for the blossoms of 
spring are torn from the life of young 
people ; they must be glowingly mere- 
tricious, to please eyes that are not 
those of innocence. 

When we charge society itself with 
thus corrupting literature, we know 
not how far we may be right in join- 
ing in accusations against George 
Sand for being the original source of 
this deluge of sentimental impurity. 
She raised the banner of revolt, in- 
deed, against the injustice perpetrated 
by society, in thename of Love, against 
her own sex. Like all first enthu- 
siastic leaders in the work of reaction, 
she challenged first principles, and 
disputed received definitions of moral- 
ity. If we are to admit the modern 
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school the right to claim her for 
foundress, it is marked by the de- 
generacy which awaits imitation. The 
fiery female Rousseau, with her daring 
sophisms, defying in their glowingradi- 
ance the scrutiny of the unaccustomed 
eye, finds herself followed by doctrin- 
izing realists, who reduce to frigid 
maxims her magnificent assertions. 
With searching analysis there may be 
exceedingly delicate handling, and 
wondrously nice examinations, and 
marvellously subtle distinctions; but 
the end of French invention, with its 
poetry and passion, is at hand. The 
word chosen by authors to cover in- 
decency with a claim of truth, “ real- 
a the mortal disease with 
which their work is stricken. Reality 
is of the earth, earthy. Whatever the 
cause for which George Sand may 
have claimed sympathy, and whether 
rightly or wrongly her imitators as- 
sert, or seem to assert, rights for vice 
itself such as belong only to virtue, 
if they do not ignore virtue altogether, 
press them in the name of morality, 
and they take shelter behind the doc- 
trine of the rights of art to paint any 
subject of which the prototype is to 
be found in society. We will dispute 
the principles no more, but bid society 
look to it. 
Our readers will now 

surprised to learn, that t 


poe be 
f t e reaction 
against this school promises to come 


from George Sand herself. In her 
“Marquis de Villemer,” and other of 
her recent novels, she draws her in- 
spiration from the highest and purest 
sources. She maintains her male 
nom de plume indeed, but no longer 
masquerades in male attire, as an 
apostle of the rights of woman to 
equality with man’s usurpation of the 
privileges of moral lawlessness. She 

resses up norepugnant paradoxinthe 
bewildering drapery of her matchless 
eloquence. But as if wearied of me- 
retricious glare and distorted doctrine, 
she turns, with the child-like simpli- 
city of the true artist, to nature and 
truth, Pity she had ever allowed the 
better sense within her to have been 
overpowered by ambitious display on 
the side of a cause. Pity that 
oun, in its grosser meaning, should 

ave occupied the place of those divine 
emotions which express the true pas- 
sion of the soul. She is, after all, the 
one genuine ane amidst a crowd of 
perverted talents, whose elaborate 
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sensual metaphysics will probabl 
wither at the touch of the fine hand, 
which recovering in the full-orbed se- 
renity of her autumn of life the grace, 
purity, and lyrical fire, and sweetness 
of her early dawn, will hymn down 
the dry realism of the prevailing 
school. 
It appeaes that fortwo days the Aca- 
demy discussed the claims of George 
Sand to the Imperial prize. Her 
most prominent champions were St. 
Beuve and Alfred de Vigny; yet the 
former is the author of “Port Royal,” 
the profound admirer of the Jansen- 
ists, and the latter a most unexception- 
ably pure writer. The author of 
“Cing Mars,” that fine historical ro- 
mance, of the affecting “Stello,” and 
of the divine poem of “Eloa,” the 
angel born of the Saviour’s tears, 
could not have been influenced by 
other than high notions in the course 
which he deemed it his duty to take. 
We are told that a chivalrous appeal 
was made to the feelings of the more 
rigid censors. It was observed that 
France, notwithstanding the well- 
known gallantry of her people, had 
never raised any lasting monument to 
female genius. What statue had been 
raised to the incomparable Madame 
de Sevigné? What memorial in mar- 
ble stood to the honour of Madame de 
Staél, whose mind was of masculine 
character in the best sense of the 
word? It was already hard enough 
that woman should be allowed no otti- 
cial place in the corporations of the 
learned. Philosophy and poetry would 
seem in France to have adopted the 
Salic law. If the Academy cannot 
point the lady to a fauteu!, let it not 
rudge the laurel crown to the bright 
a, upon which it would sit so well. 
M. Guizot leading the ministerial side, 
dwelt with effectupontheimmoraland 
subversive tendency of the candidate’s 
writings ; and the Duc de Broglie pro- 
tested against the comparison insti- 
tuted between George Sand and his 
mother-in-law, Madame de Staél. As 
the Duke’s own son-in-law, the Count 
d’Haussonville, would not permit his 
title to be discussed, his name was 
withdrawn, and George Sand, Henri 
Martin, and Jules Simon remained the 
only two serious competitors. 
ut of doorsthe feeling seemed to be 
in favour of George Sand. The news- 
yapers almost generally supported 
her upon the ground of the prefer- 
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ence due to creative genius over ac- 
quired erudition. The old distinction 
between genius and talent was dis- 
cussed, or, rather say, it was not al- 
lowed to admit of discussion. The 
Hommes des lettres, the artists—we 
might go farther, and declare that the 
whole population of Paris—would, if 
the appeal lay with the people, have 
set fiction over history, and romance 
over morals. The Academy met and 
met again, and debated and voted, 
and could not agree. It was finally 
determined that upon Thursday, the 
18th of May, the question should be 
settled. Out of the forty members, 
only twenty-nine attended. The num- 
bers were, for George Sand, 8; for 
Henri Martin, 7; and for Jules Si- 
mon, 8 Another ballot was tried 
with similar results, the name of M. 
Thiers coming up with 4. Where- 
upon M. Dupin proposed that, seeing 
the impossibility of an agreement in 
favour of any non-Academician, they 
should consider themselves free to 
choose one of their own body. He 
accordingly named M. Thiers, the 
author of the “ History of the Consu- 
late, and of the Empire.” M. de 
Falloux seconded the motion ; a ballot 
took place, and as 18 voted for 
Thiers, he was proclaimed the winner. 
This decision gives little satisfaction, 
and as it must be ratified by the five 
sections of the Institute meeting in 
general assembly, it is not unlikel 
that this question will be pen | 
Out of doors Thiers is not popular, 
and within the Academy there are 
greater writers than this- flippant 
falsifier of history. 

Inhistory, the most important work 
that has appeared of late is that of 
the “Revolution of 1848,” by Garnier 
Pagés. Two volumes have only as 
yet appeared. The first is devoted to 
the Italian movement; the second to 
those of Hungary and of Germany. 
The author having himself been a 
prominent member of the French Pro- 
visional Government, has evidently 
felt how open he must be to suspicion 
of partiality. There is even some se- 
rious reason for distrust in his evident 
attempt to carry to the credit of the 
evanescent French Republic the wide 
movement of the time. It is well as- 
certained, that both Italy and Hun- 
gary were only waiting the occasion— 
the one to realize its long dream of 
unity, the other to recover its ancient 
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constitution, solike that of England in 
its essential features, while older again 
in point of date. If the French revo- 
lution of 1848 could ever fairly lay 
claim to the glory of having fired the 
nationalties of Europe, so, on the other 
hand, must be laid to the charge of 
the internal disorders under which the 
Republic sunk into the melancholy 
security of despotism, the success of 
the subsequent reaction. After bein 

a witness to the sad and disgracefu 

spectacle of Hungary being crushed 
by a Russian army coming to the aid 
of the beaten Austrians, and to the 
no less sad sight of Italy being again 
reduced to her former humiliation ; of 
Germany being baffled in her hopes, 
and of the chains of Poland being 
riveted afresh, France, while still re- 
publican in name, played the apostate, 
and laid a fratricidal hand upon the 
Republic of Rome. The historian of 
such transactions being a member of 
the Provisional Government may be 
loud in assertion, but the undercur- 
rent of apology will be no less felt. 
M. Garnier Pagés has certainly offered 
the best possible ane of impar- 
tial attention, in bringing forward the 


best available evidence in sup 


rt of 
every statement he makes. He told 
a friend of ours, that he had ques- 
tioned no fewer than twelve hundred 
witnesses of various events; that he 
had compared their statements, and 
embodied them with knowledge 
within his own reach. He has put 
forward, in his first volume, the most 
captivating chapter of the history of 
the time—the defence of Venice, the 
account of which he derived mainly 
from the lips of the wise and heroic 
Manin. There could have been no 
more trustworthy source. The name 
of Manin is the one which comes out 
the purest, simplest, and most com- 
lete of any. What a truly unaffected 
oe the man was ; how unobtrusivel 
he bore his exile; how he shrun 
from purposeless display ; and laboured 
in obscurity to support himself and 
his beautiful daughter, by teaching 
his own language. When he lost his 
only child his sustaining strength 
failed, and he lived just long enough 
to taste the morning dawn of his 
country’s revival. M. Garnier Pagés 
wants, however, the nervous style of 
the historian. His hand is not power- 
ful enough for the stone tables and 
the plates of brass upon which the 
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muse of history writes the abiding 
records of the life of nations. He too 
frequently betrays his want of force 
byrhetorical exclamations ; and where 
he would fain be eloquent, is only de- 
clamatory. These faults of style may 
be attributed tothe obligation which he 
feels to be laid upon him as an actor in 
the circumstances which he describes, 
to show how strongly he participates 
in the needful passion of revolutionary 
movements. His point of view is too 
near to allow of the sober perspectives 
of historical relation. As materials 
for the future historian, the work of 
the Finance Minister of 1848 will be 
most precious, and may even now be 
consulted with advantage by all of us 
who wish to see arranged in consecu- 
tive narration, events which our me- 
mory recals in fragments. 

The ninth volume of Louis Blanc’s 
great history of the French Revolu- 
tion has just appeared, bringing the 
narrative of events to the close of the 
Reign of Terror. The author will 
have to live down many prejudices 
before his countrymen shall be able 
to do justice to a work which, while 
enjoying a high reputation in Eng- 
land, is regarded here with distrust. 
The fact would seem to be, that the 
French public cannot believe in a dis- 
interested history of a Revolution, to 
the end of which they do not think 
they have as yet arrived. We are 
even now only passing through an- 
other phase of the series of events 
which began with the overthrow of 
the monarchy of the Bourbons. When 
Thiers wrote his brilliant history of 
the Revolution, it was su an by 
himself and his readers that France had 
settled into that constitutional or par- 
liamentary system, of which England 
sets the brightest example, and which 
the soundest political thinkers regard 
as the form in most complete harmony 
with that blending of all interests and 
classes, and that union of freedom with 
authority, by which modern civiliza- 
tion is characterized. The overthrow 
of Charles X. was a great disturbance 
to people’s minds. The Republican 
feeling burst out afresh, and it re- 
quired all the popularity of Lafayette 
to render Louis Philippe acceptable 
upon the understanding implied in the 
veteran’s promise to the people, when 
he shouted from the window of the 
Hotel de Ville, “ Voila la meilleure 
des Republiques!” Some years be- 
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fore the Revolution of 1848 Repub- 
licanism brought up the heavy artil- 
lery of history against a system that 
seemed to have well withstood the 
lighter weapons of political warfare. 
Louis Blanc took the lead with his 
pungent exposure of the faults of this 
reign in that “Histoire des Dix Ans,” 
which delighteda tasteful public with 
its admirable beauty of style. Its 
systematic arrangement, its calmness 
and lucidity offered a specious guar- 
antee for its damaging truthfulness. 
The lurking pu , because skilfully 
concealed, was the more effective, and 
Louis Blanc might, without much 
exaggeration, be regarded as the pio- 
neer of February. Lamartine, with 
his florid history of the Girondists, 
gathered up all the loose sentimental- 
ism of the Pays latin, and of the 
ladies ; while Michelet set the howl- 
ings of the Faubourg, and the shriek- 
ing of the Halles to his brazen music. 
Encouraged by his previous success, 
Louis Blane began a more systematic 
account of the Revolution, of which 
only two volumes had appeared when 
his labours were interrupted by a call 
to a seat in the Provisional Govern- 
ment. His attempt to carry out those 
socialist doctrines, which it was the 
object of his history to advance, led 
to his being obliged to fly, and it is in 
England that he wrote the seven vo- 
lumes, of which the last has just ap- 
peared. Has his residence in a more 
soberatmosphere influenced his views? 
It is certain that the man himself is 
a favourite with all classes of the Bri- 
tish people. That he prefers British 
liberty to residence in his own loved 
land under a system which he cannot 
be supposed to regard with satisfac- 
tion, 1s proved by his refusal to avail 
himself of the late amnesty. Yet do 
his countrymen exhibit no avidity for 
the fruits of his painstaking research. 
A prejudice obscures his work, which 
time may probably wear down, or 
some sudden return of caprice or 
passion for novelty, although it be an 
old doctrine in new form, may turn 
distrust into radiant admiration. 
Strange as it may sound, the his- 
tory of the Revolution has yet to be 
written. At all events, no history that 
has as yet appeared can be regarded 
as the accepted one. There are two 
classes of revolutionary historians, 
the one which treats that great con- 
vulsion as being ona par with the 
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Reformation of the sixteenth century; 
the other, which looks upon it as a 
plague and a curse not to be suffi- 
ciently condemned and decried. Of 
the latter, the most conspicuous at 
this moment is Granier de ©: ac, 
a Member of the Corps Législatif, 
and editor of the Imperialist organ, the 
Pays. The motives by which this 
able but reckless writer is animated 
are betrayed in the title given to his re- 
cent work upon the Revolution, “ His- 
toire des Girondins et des Massacres 
de Septembre.” Thus, these pure, mo- 
derate Girondists, with their eloquent 
chief, Vergniaud, over whose sad and 
unmerited fate Lamartine has caused 
countless eyes to weep, are, by an in- 
sinuation, conveyed through a juxta- 
position, held up to be the authors of 
that massacre of priests and nobles 
and innocent women, by which the 
gaols of Paris, when gorged with pri- 
soners, were cleared for fresh victims, 
and particularly for the Girondists 
themselves. ow this Granier de 
Cassagnac must have tortured history, 
and how he must have distorted 
facts, how mad with reactionary rage 
he must himself have been, and how 
stultified and blinded he must have 
imagined others, when he could have 
dared to take such liberties with cur- 
rent facts. Since others before him 
wrote, it appears that the foul record 
of the prison massacres has been 
found. Here are written the names 
of those who, called one after another 
before the ruffian Maillard’s impro- 
vised tibunal, were dismissed after a 
few questions, to be felled in the —_ 
sage out of doors. Marks of blood 
from fingers that turned over the 
pages, and stains of wine tell of the 
amiliarity with which the assassins 
checked the register. Granier de 
Cassagnac dwells much upon the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by him as a his- 
torian, in the exclusive perusal he 
has enjoyed of this inspiring docu- 
ment. The sight of it has sadly per- 
plexed his logic and confused the 
order of events. The Revolution 
arose before his imagination in topsy- 
turvy fashion, the Girondists and the 
Terrorists becoming confounded to- 
gether as the one party equal in guilt. 
A history written for the sake of 
inting a doctrine will not be saved 

y its bulk from being called a 
me Granier de Cassagnac’s 


ry is, notwithstanding its four 
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bulky volumes, a phlet against 
liberty, for, with be tonal tendency 
to extremes, he denounces the free- 
dom of parliament and of the press 
as being no better than other forms of 
the revolutionary principle, which he 
would extirpate, root and branch. 
Authority is the god of his idolatry ; 
and by authority he means a supreme 
rule, or, in plain lan e, a despot. 
Between a writer of this kind and 
Louis Blanc, whose sole regret it is 
that the revolution had not been al- 
lowed to perfect its ere and in 
whose eyes the aeohibe and the Reign 
of Terror are to be laid to the account 
of those whose hearts and understand- 
ings were not steeped in the humani- 
tarian sensibilities of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and who slew his prophets, 
Robespierre and St. Just. Between 
two such writers the difference is wide 
indeed. And yet, between: such, 
Thiers no longer firmly holds his 
place. If Thiers be no doctrinaire, 
and if he be free from definite party 
purpose, yet is he without insight, 
and he has no morality. His sympa- 
thies are with force, to which he al- 
lows the most unscrupulous excesses, 
provided that it justify its preten- 
sions by success. Danton, the real 
author of the September massacres, 
is the hero of M. Thiers. It is the 
like admiration for unscrupulous force 
which led the same writer to blind 
worship of Napoleon, despite his 
avowed admiration for that parlia- 
mentary form of government which 
raised him, a poor journalist, to be 
Prime Minister of France. His own 
ideas of patriotism or policy are in 
consistency with his principles to 
make mili force subdue other 
countries to French ascendancy. His 
vanity keeps him a from the se- 
cond empire, where he cannot be first; 
and his antagonism to the brother- 
hood of action, and the humanitarian 
ideas, visionary or otherwise, of the 
Republican, cause him to be repudi- 
ated by every shade of the Republican 
school. There is,accordingly, no party 
with which the sentiments that pre- 
vail throughout Thiers’ History of 
the Revolution can be said to coincide; 
and we repeat, that the standard ac- 
count of that great change remains 
to be written. 


A history which promised well, 
that of the reign of Louis spies 
by Nouvion, has been cut short by 
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the premature death of the writer. 
In looking at the contents of the last 
volume, we are unconsciously startled 
to find ourselves reminded of what 
stirring events marked the reign of 
a king whose character we are ac- 
customed to treat as over prudent, 
and whose policy was censured by the 
colourless title of Jwste milieu. 
Within the four years from 1836 to 
1840, there took place the attempts 
of Alibaud and of Meunier upon the 
king's life, and the successive attempts 
of Louis Napoleon, at Strasburgh and 
at Boulogne, to obtain his throne. 
The marriage of his eldest son with 
a —— of distinguished talents 
and virtues is supposed to have been 
happily inaugurated by an amnesty 
which fills the land with content. 
Nouvion’s own hand is arrested by 
death before he could narrate how the 
prisoner of Ham came to restore the 
empire of the defeated of Waterloo— 
how the prince, upon whose head the 
crown, picked from the barricades of 
July, was to have descended, purified 
by hereditary right, was killed upon 
the high road by an ordinary accident. 
How his widow, whose father-in-law’s 
act of amnesty only served to let loose 
implacable conspirators, saved, by her 
courage, the credit of a family whose 
dispersal seems even yet unintelligible; 
and how she died in England, sur- 
rounded with sympathy and respect. 
Looking over the chapters which, in 
their sober grace, offer security for a 
history that would have been worthy 
of the name had the writer been 
spared to accomplish his task, we are 
struck by the account of the recall of 
the French troops from Ancona; and 
at a time, too, when the question of 
the withdrawal of the French army 
from Rome is so much agitated, we 
are startled at being reminded of the 
storm of obloquy which such a con- 
cession to the will of Europe drew 
down = Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
ment. Count Molé, the minister at the 
time, found that an act of poli 

which was in perfect accordance with 
the principles of non-intervention that 
nearly all had accepted, united to- 
gether the doctrinaire Guizot and the 
tricky Thiers, the liberal Odilon 
Barret, and the republicans, to whom 
he stood as much opposed as he did 
to Guizot and Thiers, and they to 
him. As soon as Molé fell before the 
unnatural coalition, as it was deemed, 
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the league split asunder—the chiefs 
of parties resumed their attitude of 
hostility and of jealousy—and the 
Chamber suffered a loss of considera- 
tion which it never recovered. Lead- 
ers, whose names had previously been 
taken to signify principles, came to be 
set down as factious partizans, greedy 
of place and power. This was not 
wholly true, nevertheless the impres- 
sion remained; and the evil effect 
was taken to be confirmed when the 
two leading figures in the coalition, 
Thiers, as prime minister, and Guizot, 
as ambassador at St. James’s, playing 
at cross-purposes, provoked the great 
powers of Europe into the conclusion 
of that treaty of July, 1840, for the 
revention of the break up of the 
urkish Empire, from which France 
was. excluded, to the disgust of all 
parties at home, even of Count Molé, 
who, nevertheless, had his revenge ; 
but we must not proceed further than 
we are warranted by this fragment of 
history--alas that it should be so!— 
of which we are rendering an account. 
The appearance of a small volume 
upon the subject of Centralization, 
from the pen of Odilon Barrot, throws 
us back upon a point of literary and 
litical history which is of consi- 
as significance. ‘The present 
work purports to be one of a series, 
which under the general titleof Ztudes 
Contemporaines, a number of eminent 
persons proposed toissue with the view 
of filling up the great gap in active 
olitical life, occasioned, as they said, 
by the very limited debates in the 
Chambers, and their still more limit- 
ed reproduction in the columns of the 
newspapers. Prevost Paradol, a pun- 
ent contributor to the Journal des 
Debats, led off with a brochure, en- 
titled, “ Ancient Parties,” which was 
forthwith seized, and the author pro- 
secuted before the tribunal of correc- 
tional police. As trials for libel are 
not allowed to be reported, no more 
can be said with certainty, than that 
he was condemned by the bench to 
a month’s imprisonment. We sus- 
ct, however, that the reform which 
ollowed soon after, by which the 
right of holding a general discussion 
of imperial policy was restored to the 
Chamber, with the further privilege of 
the mostample reports of proceedin: 
must in some degree have originate 
with the plan adopted by Prevost 
Paradol and his colleagues. It is cer- 
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tain that the latter resolved that they 
would not be deterred from carrying 
their object intoeffect. Count d’Haus- 
sonville followed with a letter to the 
Senate, freely censuring that body for 
not taking a larger partin the originat- 
ing of proposals for the public good, 
and for not availingitself tothe utmost 
of the liberty, little or much, conferred 
by the constitution. Then came the 
imperial decree, allowing the Chamber 
to draw up replies to the speech from 
the throne, of which the terms should 
be prepared in committee, and dis- 
cussed in open assembly, and reported 
in full to the country. This revival 
of the old parliamentary debate, de- 
prived the authors of contemporary 
studies of the excuse they had had for 
opening a sort of indirect discussion 
through the press of topics, that were 
now within the legitimate handling 
of the representatives of the people. 
The general debate upon the address 
being over, the parliament seems to 
have got no more to do then pass the 
ordinary routine bills, authorizing 
local taxation, and town and district 
loans for public works; and M. Odilon 
Barrot, thinks the time come for 
resuming these essays, to which all 
who take interest in public affairs are 
invited to take part. 

No more grave question could be 
raised. Indeed most thinkers regard 
it as the oe of questions, so long 
as centralization is to be the ruling 
system, so long must the government 
of the French people, whatever it be 
nominally called, whether republic 
moderate or red, or constitution: 
monarchy, or imperialism, be cor- 
rupt, or despotic,or both. As extremes 
meet, so does this absolute absorp- 
tion of power present a source of 
danger by the prize it holds out to 
conspiracy. Revolution becomes sim- 
plified, when to seize the telegraph de- 
partment of the Home Office is to 
master the whole machinery of ad- 
ministration. The author of a coup 
de main in the capital has only to 
flash orders along the web of wires, to 
paralyze opposition, or rather to com- 
mand obedience, which neither pre- 
fect nor mayor would have the bold- 
ness to refuse. The experiment was 
tested in 1848, and so clearly demon- 
strated, that between the nomination 
of the Provisional Government, and 
the battle of June, the manceuvres of 
parties meant a scramble for the tele- 
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graph. That the present ruler of the 
French has divined the mystery of 
revolutionary success is evident in 
the strategical improvements of Paris. 
There will be no more barricades in nar- 
row streets, for ample space and room 
are provided for the convenience of 
cavalry and artillery, and the comfort- 
able movements of Zouaves. That 
magazine of best military stores, the 
stone pavement, is abolished ; and the 
subterranean sewers are widened to 
the extent of tubular bridges for 
underground maneuvres. M. Odilon 
Barrot, therefore, may think it un- 
necessary to treat the dynastic bear- 
ings of the question. But there isa 
more general point of view, affect- 
ing the whole world, which the writer 
treats at large, and that is the insecu- 
rity of peace so long as it is in the 
power of a government to set in mo- 
tion at any moment the prodigious 
means of aggression which the system 
of centralization puts into its hands. 
Orders are conveyed to any number 
of points, and there are railways to 
allow of concentration at any spot, 
and France is committed to war with- 
out an are, for raising her 
voice in protest. Who is to protest? 
Not the press, which isnot free. Not 
the magntracy, for it is an executive 
instrument. Not the people, for they 
cannot hold meetings, and are, more- 
over, so little trained to the exercise 
of the public duties of citizens, and so 
little accustomed to be moved at the 
will of official agents, and so easily 
excited by the sound of the drum and 
trumpets, and so prompt to the temp- 
tation of glory, that the voice of op- 
sition would be drowned at once. 
Vhile this state of things endures, all 
Europe will be restless and uneasy— 
all eee will be an armed camp, 
and the peoples weighed down by 
war taxes in time of universal peace. 
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Thisargument,so obviously true,comes 
from no enemy of Napoleon. Odilon 
Barrot was the Prime Minister of Louis 
Napoleon, President of the French 
Republic. His brother continues to 
serve the Emperor. To Napoleon, in 
the place of Louis Philippe, swaying 
the sceptre of a constitutional mon- 
arch, Odilon Barrott would, it is sup- 
posed, yield ready allegiance. When 
the constituent assembly refused to 
vote for two Chambers, and decided 
upon concentrating the whole legisla- 
tive powers in the popular representa- 
tion, unchecked by an upper house, 
Odilon Barrot saw that the republic 
was gone, as he now sees that unless 
there be some diffusion of liberty 
through the members of the state, 
France must play the automaton, and 
Europe feel herself at the mercy of 
accident. 

A brisker stimulant to the revival 
of pamphlets than the sober treatise 
of Odilon Barrot, is the letter of the 
Duc d’Aumale to the Prince Napo- 
leon. Many replies have appeared, 
and some of them are telling enough. 
The Duke’s personalities are easil 
enough retorted ; and as for the criti- 
cisms of imperial policy, of what 
pe are they from the panegyrist 
of Lamoriciere and of the expelled 
princes of Italy? Without being ab- 
solutely popular, the Prince Napoleon 
is far from being disliked. His faults 
are excused on account of his good-na- 
ture, and since the delivery of hisreally 
remarkable speech in the Senate, his 
reputation for ability has risen high. 
Should he take the pen into his hands, 
and reply to the Duc d’Aumale, he 
would prove himself a formidable con- 
troversialist ; but for the sake of the 
a of royalty itself in France, the 
ess diversion afforded a mocking pub- 
lic by the abuse of royal and imperial 
highnesses one of another the better. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mitwarp was in Ned Locksley’s 
room, the morning after the gaming 
scene, before that early-rising subal- 
tern was out of bed. On his coun- 
tenance sat blank despair. Ned was 
a as he raised himself up- 
ng t on the tent bedstead to face 


m. 

“We made a bad business of it 
last night, old fellow.” 

Milward, as pale as death, shook 
his head, and said nothing. 

* Oan’t say I like the looks of it,” 
continued Ned, “for more reasons 
than one. First and foremost—you 
mustn't breathe it for worlds, you 
know, as I know nothing of cards— 
I’m not cock sure that Rufford’s deal 
was fair that last hand. Next and 
worst, I was an intolerable ass for 
interfering.” 

“What must you think of me, then, 
for embarking on it?” 

“* Hope no offence,’ as the ‘cads’ 
say ; but I never did exactly take you 
for a model of wisdom, Milward.” 

“Ah! but you little think what a 
foollam! And worse, whataknave!” 

** For Heaven’s sake no, Milward, 
not that, Ihope. You may havebeen 
the dupe of that gaming lot ; but no 
‘chum’ of theirs, Pll lay my life.” 

“You're very kind to say so; and 
in one way right, though you'll think 
worse of me when all’s known.” 

“Not much worse than of myself, 
if half as ill, I take it,” said the 
other; “but it don’t want twenty 
minutes to parade. Suppose you ab- 
scond during my ablutions ; and come 
up with me when we're dismissed, to 
conclude the council of war. I'll tell 
my soldier to get us a bit of break- 
fast here, so that we shan’t be inter- 
rupted.” 

* All right,” said Milward, with a 
look which belied the trivial expres- 
sion. 

Parade was over. O’Brien was 
talking with the Major. “There 
must be some mistake,” said the lat- 
ter; “Locksley’s the last man in gar- 
rison to be mixed up in such a mess. 
Besides which, it was late before he 
left our house last night.” 


“Sorra the morsel o’ mistake, 
Major,” quoth the Irishman. “ Young 
Mansfield told me but now. He was 
present, first and last.” 

“T don’t doubt he was,” growled 
the Major, quite willing to convict 
that ensign upon evidence not admis- 
sible against the other. 

Just then, as if to strengthen 
O’Brien’s statement, Locksley and 
Milward passed arm in arm; and 
Ned, instead of stepping aside to 
shake the Major by the hand, and 
ask after Mrs. Anderson, as usual, 
only nodded as he went by. O’Brien 
winked significantly at his senior, 
who turned on his heel, half offended, 
muttering to himself as he left the 
ground— 

“T shan’t and won't believe any 
thing to that young fellow’s preju- 
dice, till I have it from his own lips ; 
that’s all about it.” 

At the door of his own quarters a 
surprise awaited Ned. A tall ser- 
geant of the H.E.L.C.’s “Europeans,” 
whose bilious look showed what had 
sent Aim home upon recruiting ser- 
vice, saluted, and said. 

“Mr. Locksle , Sir, here’s a recruit ; 
leastways intending, who won’t take 
the shilling he came for, till he’s had 
speech of you.” 

He stepped aside, uncovering, so to 
speak, his rear rank man. 

* a Tommy Wilmot, is that 
you | 

“Yes, Master Ned. Beg pardon, 
Cap’en ward.” 

* Promotion don’t go quite so fast 
in the Company’s service, Tommy. 
But what on earth brought you 
here ?” 

“Want’s to list, Cap’en,” he an- 
swered, determined to give Ned his 
“brevet,” “if so be ; that is, as I can 
mak’ sure 0’ gooin’ to East Injies 
along wi’ you yoursen, sir.” 

“Well, that wants consideration. 
Tell ye what, sergeant, I'll see to 
this young man’s affair. I'll see, too, 
that you get your bounty for bring- 
ing him all right, if he’s attested ; 
so you needn’t wait about.” 

rgeant saluted and disappeared. 
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“You, Tommy, come up stairs after 
us; and I'll tell my man to give you 
some breakfast whilst we are getting 
ours. I have business of my own on 
hand just now that won’t wait ; but 
T’ll hear your story by-and-by, unless 
you are in a hurry.” 

“Not a mossel, 
Tommy. 

Milward made a vain attempt at 
breakfasting. The first sip of coffee 
nearly choked him, and brought tears 
into his eyes. Ned, grave enough 
himself, couldn’t quite understand 
him. He thought it doubtful for a 
moment whether Milward would onl 
turn out “soft,” or, as he himself ha 
seemed to intimate, a ‘scamp.” 

“The first thing, of course, is to 
pay Rufford. I don’t think we are 
i to dispute the fairness of 

is play, whatever private opinion 
we may entertain.” 

“But [ve not two hundred and 
fifty in the world,” he said. “ Not 
more than thirty or forty, when my 
Indian outfit’s paid.” 

“ Hadn’t you that sum staked be- 
fore he called on you tc double, and 
T promised to go halves?’ The lad’s 
pale face turned purple. 

“Yes! I had!’ 

Ned said nothing ; he had not been 
prepared for this. He happened to 

ave made up his own account with 
the Army-agent two days before the 
card-play. Angry and off his guard 
as he was when he egged Milward 
on, it was distinctly present to his 
memory at the moment, that his ba- 
lance was just £257 14s. 6d. It 
was bad enough to reflect, as he had 
done before getting off to sleep last 
night, that he should have to take 
his first step in the expensive eastern 
life with a capital of “seven pounds, 
fourteen shillin and six pence ; 
but he judged himself rightly fixed 
for his folly. His whispered offer to 
Milward was merely meant to justify 
the extra risk. It had never entered 
his honest head that the lad had 
pledged his own honour for a stake 
which, if he lost, he was unable to 


Cap’en,” said 


pay. 

“T told you you would think me 
more knave than fool, when all was 
known,” said the other, with great 
effort, under his breath. 

“Well, it wasn’t a nice thing to 
do,” Ned answered. But he repented 
of the words the moment after, when 
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he saw how completely Milward was 
crushed under their weight. His 
elbows were on the table, his face be- 
tween his fingers, out of which came 
rolling great scalding tears. 

“A pretty devil’s device this gam- 
bling!” thought his comrade, sick 
and wroth at heart against himself 
for having let his proud impatience 
of defiance betray him into sanction- 
ing the madness of the luckless boy. 

Any farther scolding, even if he had 
felt himself entitled to administer it, 
would be misplaced now. The ques- 
tion was how to give a dram of com- 
fort. But Ned’s bottle of consolation 
was ominously empty. Milward kept 
on sobbing ; but made no articulate 
sound. At last the other thought he 
heard him say, 

“ My ee mother !” 

This was an opening. 

“Don’t take on so, Milward, man. 
I’ve got a mother too—just about.” 

Ned’s speech was of set purpose, 
under rather than up to the level of 
his true sentiment. He could not 
trust himself to words expressive of 
much feeling. 

“And a father too, first chop ; 
“en through somehow.” 

“Ah! but I have none. She’s a 
widow, poor dear, with only me to 
look to. My sisters and she have 
little enough to live on !” 

Merciful Heaven! He had lent his 
hand to push a poor widow’s hope 
over that precipice ! 

Yet out of the black darkness of 


that ae one ray of light came 


flashing on his generous and open 
mind. He had indeed a father, first 
chop! What a word! He smiled 
involuntarily at the expression. He 
had indeed faith in his father; and 
faith, even in an earthly father, can 
“move mountains” out of a youn 
man’s path in life, suretoken—woul 
he but discern it—of the miraculous 
might of faith in a Father which is in 
heaven. 

A minute’s silence was enough to 
form and mature his plans. 

“ Now, Milward, will you be guided 
by me? God knows I’ve guided my- 
self ill enough, so far; but I see m 
way out now. Will you put yourse 
in my hands?” 

“Only too willingly,” said the heart- 
broken boy. 

“As a general rule, then, I hate 
hiding things. If there were any sort 
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of use in it, I should say, ‘ tell your 
mother at once; but it would only 
distress her. Some years hence, when 
we've all got wiser, you may and 
must.” 

“ How can I raise the money with- 
out application to her? Though I'd 
sooner coin my blood into gold.” 

“Every grain of which, if you could, 
she and your sisters would be the bet- 
ter of, if I understood you.” 

“They'd suffer any thing sooner 
than my dishonour. I wonder if 


Rufford would spread it over a term 
of years, till I could save it out of my 


“ Ask that ‘leg’ any favour!” cried 
Ned, in a voice of fury, little becom- 
ing his new mentorial office. “I'd 
sooner see us both tied up in a bag, 
Milward, and chucked overboard on 
the voyage out, by a long chalk.” 

Milward opened his eyes. He he- 
gan to understand that some other 
passion thau that of gambling had 
animated his backer on the previous 
night. . 

“ Rufford shall be paid, at any rate, 
in three—— No, let me see: he'll 
get it by the eleven o’clock post from 
Cransmere, and couldn’t answer b 
the day mail. No; he shall be paid, 
every farthing, in four days at the 
farthest: but you must give me your 
word of honour for one thing.” 

** What ?” 

“ For this: that you neither touch 
a card, nor make a bet above ‘five 
bob,’ for the next five years. By that 
time we shall both be shot, or dead of 
the liver complaint, or grown wiser, 
or something. There now ; clear out, 
if you've had your grub,” quoth Ed- 
ward, falling into his preventative 
slang again, on purpose. “I’m on 
recruiting business for the Honourable 
Company; and my recruit’s been 
kicking his heels outside this half 
hour. Cut along; there’s a good fel- 
low.” To prevent any possible ob- 
jection, he opened the door and 
Tveted out—“ You, Tommy ! Tommy 
Wilmot! Come in.” 

Milward, perforce, went out : Tom- 
my came in. Ned’s judgment on his 
case, when he had heard it, was that, 
on the whole, he had probably left 
his home all for the best. There were 
some regulation difficulties about his 
being allowed, if enlisted, to leave the 
dep6t before completing certain drills, 
for which the period of Ned’s de- 
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yarture would not now give time. 

here was a finance difficulty, farther, 
about his ge out overland. The 
latter, as Ned's own money matters 
now stood, seemed formidable at first; 
but it appeared that Tommy had a 
certain sum in the Cransmere Savings’ 
Bank, which would nearly cover the 
extra expense, if only the regimental 
impediment could be got over. For 
this, Ned’s first application must 
needs be to the Major. , 

He thought he observed in that 
worthy commandant’s manner an un- 
usual wistfulness, for which the na- 
ture of the petition about Wilmot 
would not account. 

“Any thing ail you, Major?” he 
asked, when the old officer had writ- 
ten down, methodically, the points of 
Tommy’s case, and promised to refer 
it at once to superior authority. “Mrs. 
Anderson all right, I hope? She was 
looking very well, I thought, last 
night.’ 

“And is very well this morning, 
thank you. But I say, Locksley,” for 
the Major hated roundabouts, “what's 
this humbugging story they’ve trump- 
ed up, about your being in with some 
of that Rufford’s card-sharping last 
night eh?” 

“We mustn’t say ‘sharping,’ Ma- 
jor. We've no proof the fellow don’t 
play fair. But Milward and I, be- 
tween us, lost five hundred pounds to 
him last night, I am sorry to say.” 

“Sorry, indeed! That young Mil- 
ward’s a confounded young fool.” 

“ And that young Locksley, Major?” 
asked he, with a frank good-humour, 
which was irresistible. 

“Ts another, of course; and so am 
I, for not giving him, since I have got 
him, the ‘wigging’ he deserves.” 

Ned laughed outright. 

“It's all very well, youngster,”- 
went on the Major, with a tentative 
frown; “ but I can’t bear to be taken 
in. Didn’t you tell me once that 
gambling was your detestation ?” 

“T did; and so it is.” 

“'Phat you knew no more of cards 
than the difference between a diamond 
and a spade?” 

“No more I don’t, Major.” 

“Little wonder you lost. 
induced you to play?” 

“Nothing; for I didn’t. 
backed a bet.” 

“ More reckless gambling than the 
game itself. What made you do it?” 


What 


I only 
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“ A sneer on Rufford’s face, Major, 
andakind of challenge on his tongue.” 
“T see!” cried the old soldier. “Do 
you pick up every glove a fool or a 
nave throws down? I thought you 
wiser, my boy.” 

“T am learning to be so, sir. This 
is my latest lesson.” 

“Costly,” said the other. “Can 
you make it convenient to pay ?” 

Ned found it hard to answer with 
perfect openness, because the secret 
difficulty was no secret of his own. 
The gray Major marked his hesitation. 

“*T have no scapegrace of a son to 
break my bank for me, my boy. So 
my balance at the paymaster’s is on 
the right side. If you should wanta 
cheque” 

*“* Major ! I have no words tothank 
you,” said the young man, interrupt- 
ing. “ Ishall never forget such gene- 
rosity. But I have no secrets from 
my father. I have written to him al- 
ready, and posted my letter as I came 
by. He'll set me right by return of 
post, I know.” 

Thesonless man gazed on him as he 
turned to leave the room. Qh, had 
he but such a scapegrace son himself, 
with no secrets from his father, who 
would set him right by return of post. 

The letter he had written ran thus: 
“DEAREST FATHER, 

““T have been and broken mo- 
ther’s jar again. I am a greater fool 
than you think me: much greater 
than I thought myself. As little able 
to command myself as when Phil and 
I shot with cross-bows on the lawn 
some years ago. I took upa chal- 
lenge at cards, in the way of a bet on 
them—you know I can’t play—and 
along with another man, whom I 
should have kept out of harm’s way, 
contrived to lose in all £500. He 
can pay none, poor fellow, of which I 
was not aware, or I hope, for his sake, 
I should not. have been so cruel as to 
back him. I have £250 of my own, 
or rather of what you gave me fora 
start, and I now, want to know whe- 
ther, in your great kindness, you will 
lend me an equal sum. I am sure 
you would regret as much as I that 
my name should be mixed up in any 
shuffling about a debt ‘of honour,’ as 
they call it; of dishonour, as I think it 
should rather be. Tell dearest mo- 
ther that she shall have every detail 

of this fine exploit when, please God, 
she comes, I need not tell you how 
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ashamed I am at having to doubt 
whether I ought not to sign myself 

“Your undutiful, though 

affectionate, 
“‘ NED.” 

The answer came, as he had not 

doubted, by return of post. 
“Dear Neb, 

“ Enclosed is a draft on Messrs. 
Child for £500. It is crossed, as you 
see, and must be endorsed by you, 
and cashed through the Chatterham 
banker or the regimental agent. Your 
mother and I come, please God, on 
Thursday week. 

“If you want telling that once is 
enough for an ‘ escapade’ of this kind, 
yon are not the Ned I take you for; 

ut I shall ever be, as I am, 
“ Your loving father, 
“R. Lockstey.” 

He drew £500 in crisp bank notes, 
and put the letter with them into 
Milward’s hands. As he did so, 
his heart was swollen with joy and 
pride at his father’s trustful answer 
to his trustful application. 

“TI told you he was first-chop, Mil- 
ward, and you needn’t fear. I have 
not betrayed your name, even to him: 
if one could ‘betray’ a thing to such 
as he. But mind 1 have your word 
of honour for five years clear.” 

“You have, and fifty at the back of 
them, if you think fit.” 

“ See that rip of a Rufford gives you 
the receipt on a sufticient stamp. I 
don’t trust him any farther than I see 
him: indeed not half as far. Of 
course iy name don’t appear in the 
transaction. And there’s an end, I 
hope, of one ugly chapter in our unit- 
ed histories.” 

Amy Grant was beyond measure 
anxious for Mrs. Locksley’s arrival. 
Ned had told her that his mother 
would come, and from that moment 
she had begun to count the hours as 
eagerly as he. Her sudden friendli- 
ness for him did not, as children’s 
sometimes will, die suddenly, like 
flowers they pluck in haste at play 
and stick rootless in the ground to 
“make a garden.” Nor did her 
shrewd guess at the true complexion 
of his countenance shift and flit, as 
the summer dragon-flies, which chil- 
dren lave to watch, though bright and 
quick as those winged needles of live 
steel. She was sure of the sadness, 
which others failed to read upon his 

features. Childlike and womanlike 








she longed to know whence that sha- 
dow was cast upon their pleasant 
light. With womanly rather than 
childish self-control she stayed upon 
her lips the question often almost 
asked in lively talk of Ned. Perhaps 
she should read an answer, unasked, 
in his mother’s eyes: perhaps hear 
one at her mouth. 

The very day on which Mrs. Locks- 
ley was to come, Amy was at the 
Andersons, and Ned on his way down 
tothelodgings he hadsecured, chanced 
to look in. 

“ Are you going to meet her, Ned?” 
asked the sunshiny little maiden, 
eagerly. “ Do, pray, let me go with 
you to the coach-ofiice.” 

“T think they'll post down, Amy, 
as my mother is not much of a tra- 
veller.” 

“Oh!” said Amy, with such a sud- 
den cloud of disappointment over her 
summer sky. She wasn’t quite sure 
what Ned’s answer might mean. A 
postchaise and pair was a luxurious 
mode of travel beyond the poor Pay- 
master’s purse in those days; and 
Amy’s idea of posting had reference 
to letters rather than to ladies on a 
visit to their sons. Yet she guessed 
that the pleasure at which she caught 
was imperilled, and that she was no 
longer likely to share the gladness of 
her friend’s meeting with his mother. 
Ned could not help understanding all 
this in the sound of that one mono- 
syllable. 

*T am going to ask a great favour, 
Mrs. Anderson,” he said, “of yourself 
and my friend, Amy, here. I am not 
certain when my mother will arrive ; 
but, I think, it will be within an hour 
or so. She would dine onety on the 
road, she said, and I was to have tea 
for her. I want Amy to come and 
make it, for I am a poor hand at that. 
Besides, I must get some flowers in 
the chimney ornaments and on the 
tables: my mother dotes on flowers. 
Amy makes exquisite nosegays. I 
could do nothing like her in that line 
either. Do you think Mrs. Grant 
would mind her coming ?” 

“Oh you dear g° i Mrs. Ander- 
son,” cried Amy, clapping her hands 
with glee. “Ohdo say yes! Oh do 

no !” 
. say no,’ which do you 
mean, cnila? . 

“ Both, to besure, dear. Say ‘yes’ 

I may go: say ‘no’ mamma wouldn’t 
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mind. Of course she wouldn’t: how 
could she ?” 

“You are wilful children, both. I 
suppose you must have your way,” 
answered the Major’s wife, laugh- 


ing. 

“ Children, indeed!” cried Amy, 
opening her great eyes with an affec- 
tation of supreme displeasure. “Why 
Ned’s a grown-up soldier, with a 
sword. I should think he was cer- 
tainly thirty or forty years old. And 
you know, Mrs. Anderson,’—with 
much dignity—T am ten on the sixth 
of December !” 

Ned was right about her taste in 
flowers, whatever may have been her 
talent for making tea. They bought 
a gorgeous bunch or two at a stall he 
wot of on their way down. From the 
little shrubbery of the lodging-house 
garden she gathered green boughs 
enough to set them off. Even the 
grate became a bower after expulsion 
of the shavings from between its bars, 
and its redecoration by Amy’s busy, 
tasteful fingers. She had scarcely 
given the finishing touches before the 
“* yellow chay,” with its blue-jacketed 
boy and his knockkneed “ posters” 
was grinding the gravel at the door. 
Hidden behind the curtain, Amy saw 
the ging Deron mother and son; 
but before his father had stepped out 
to grasp his hand, she had run out of 
the sitting-room and fled like a sprite 
to hide herself elsewhere. It had 
just gleamed on her that they might 
find the presence of a stranger irk- 
some. er little heart beat vio- 
lently when she heard them come up 
the stairs making straight for the 
very room in which she was en- 
sconced. Self-possessed, however, in 
this emergency, she opened the door 
wide to let them in, concealing her- 
self behind it; then, darting out as 
they entered, she ran to the sitting- 
room again. 

“Didn’t I see some child go past 
when we came in ?” asked Mrs. Locks- 
ley of her son, who waited outside 
on the landing to lead her downstairs 
to tea. “Such a lovely child. Was 
it the landlady’s?” 

“T don’t think there are children 
in the house,” he answered; “at least 
I noticed none when I came down to 
see that your rooms were ready.” 

“Well, saw one. She only flitted 
past ; but she looked lovely. Such 
airy-like golden curls!” 
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“Oh, that must have been Amy, 
with the curls, then.” 

It had never struck him that the 
child was indeed so very beautiful. 
An image of womanly beauty, nowise 
childish, though still in freshness of 
glorious youth 
so full, that they took little note of 
what besides was beautiful. 

“Amy?” said his mother, “ what 

Amy?” 
“ Amy Grant, the little girl of the 
old Paymaster and his pretty wife. I 
must have told you about them in 
some of my letters.” 

“Yes, to be sure. I think you 
said the Paymaster’s wife had a sweet 
countenance. Is Amy like her?” 

“T scarcely know. Come, let me 
see. Is Amy like Mrs. Grant? 
think she is, a little. You shall see 
both, and judge for yourself. Mean- 
while, Miss Amy,” he continued, 
opening the sitting-room door, “ does 
the honours of the tea-table for us 
this afternoon. Here, Amy, here’s 
my mother.” 

Any turned fiery red, and would 
scarcely look up, though she made a 
little curtsey full of formal grace, and 


held out her hand. Mrs. Locksley 
took it, drew the child nearer, parted 
the sun-beamy silk on her forehead, 


and kissed it very kindly. 

Amy’s apprehensions vanished. 
She threw her arms round the neck 
of the motherly figure which bent 
over her, and rising on tiptoe whis- 
pered in its ear: 

“Then you are not angry with me?” 

“What for, dear child 

“ For being in the way here when 
you came to see your Ned.” 


The answer was given on her soft at 


cheek. 

By-and-by came Mrs. Anderson 
and Mrs. Grant, who at first refused 
to intrude upon the new arrivals ; 
they were only in search of Amy. 
But Mrs. Locksley herself ran out 
with Ned, pressing on themto waive 
all ceremony and come in. How 
could she too soon have the pleasure 
of making acquaintance wit 
to whom she owed so much for their 
kindness to her son? So she drew 
them with gentle force into the room, 
where, much to Mrs. Anderson’s 
amusement, ae sat at the tea-urn. 
Mamma, when she saw her there, was 
a little anxious lest her darling should 
have been pert and forward ; but Ned 
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explained that it was at his mother’s 
request, as well as at his own, that 
she held the post of honour; and 
Amy’s self-composure was so free 
from affectation or mpadenee that 
her mother could, after all, find little 


ault. 

The three ladies being thus brought 
together, and Mrs. Locksley discover- 
ing that both the officers’ wives took 
the warmest interest in her son, the 
three families spent more of those 
parting days together than would 

ave been possible otherwise. So lon 
as she herself might not lose sight o 
him for one unnecessary hour, even 
Lucy's jealous love could not wish to 
separate him at the last from friends 
whose affection and esteem were so 
genuine in themselves, and so honour-: 
able to him. 

Amy watched Ned and his mother 
with unflagging interest, and the keen 
speculation so often rife in a childish 
mind. She was so young, it passed 
even her quick wit to conjecture all 
the covetous longing which streamed 
from Lucy’s eyes upon her only child. 
But she noted that their loving agony 
was ever most intense when fastened 
on him; whereas the sadness seen in 
Ned's, as she had seen it at the first, 
was saddest, not when the looked 
upon his mother, but away from her, 
into some dim distance, 

Amy showed only one of her dolls 
to Mrs. Locksley, the Ayah of the 
dolorous nose. 

“You see she was m 
was an Indian baby. 
were you?” 

“No, dear child; I was an English 
baby, bere pe by where I now live, 

ale. 
“ But Lady Constance was not, was 
she? She was born in India, too, 
like me, your son said. She must 
have had an Ayah to nurse her, 
too.” 

“Yes, I suppose she had,” Ned’s 
mother answered, much wondering 
how he had brought himself to let 
that name cross his lips. 

«Amy determined, she scarce knew 
why, yet determined, in her half way- 
ward, half earnest childishness, to ask 
her question now. 

“You love Ned very, very much, I 
know, and you are very, very 80 
that he’s going to India, far away?’ 

“Yes, indeed, dear Amy.” 

«“ And we love N ed, though not as 


filled his eye and heart faul 


nurse: for I 
ou were not, 
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much as you, you know; and we are 
very sorry he’s going away.” 

ey know that N ed iedtiend kind 
friends,” his mother said. 

“Does Lady Constance love him?” 

Lucy was deeply troubled. The 
child looked on her with such hushed, 
eager, sympathy, that she knew not 
what to say in her amazement. At 


last : 

“They have been like brother and 
sister all their lives.” 

“* And is Lady Constance sorry for 
Ned’s going?” 

“Tndeed I can hardly say.” 

“Is Ned very sorry for leaving 
her?” 

“T think so,” 

“More than for leaving you ?” 

Do what she would, the mother’s 
sob broke out. . 

“ Oh forgive me, forgive me. Don’t 
ery, dear Mrs. Locksley.” 

The little arms were thrown about 
her neck, the golden curls about her 
face, the child’s cheek pressed close 
to hers, and the fairy-like lips were 
kissing the tears away. 

“T am so sorry, 80 very sorry, to 
have made you cry. I only wanted 
6 find out what made dear Ned so 


The next day was their last in 
Chatterham. On the third after it 
the Peninsular and Oriental boat 
would leave Southampton. Those 
were the earliest days of the overland 
mail. Ned, with his father and 
mother, walked down late in the after- 
noon to take leave of the Grants. The 
last words were being spoken, the 
door was ajar, when Amy, who had 
kept one hand behind her all along, 
came forward and offered to Ned 
what she had been concealing. 

“Take this, for my sake and Lady 
Constance’s.” 

“What is it?” said he, much as- 
tonished. 

“Only my poor Ayah. I thought 
you wouldn’t mind her nose being 
stuck on, since she was Lady Con- 
stance’s nurse as well as mine.” 

But mamma, who had not heard 
what she said, saw that she was 
thrusting too large a parcel upon Ned, 
and on that score interfered. 

“His trunks are full, and packed 
and gone. How could he carry such 
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a clumsy keepsake all the way to 
India, silly child?” 

“Oh dear! what shall I do then, 
when they are just off, and I’ve no 
time to think of any thing ?”’ 

Looking rapidly round the room, 
she caught sight of her mother’s open 
work-box on the table. In one se- 
cond she had pounced upon a pair of 
scissors, and had cut off, not a lock of 
hair, as the measure of such memen- 
toes is reckoned, but a very cluster of 
her golden silky curls, which she 
thrust into Ned’s hand, and ran away. 

The time was come. It was low 
wateratSouthampton. The Cleopatra 
swung at single moorings in mid 
channel, steam up, and ready to pad- 
dle off at first flow of returning 
tide. Now that Ned had fully taken 
the irrevocable step, his mother felt 
no longer constrained to pen back her 
flood of grief at parting. It almost 
unmanned him. Both his father and 
he insisted that she should not ac- 
company him, as she: proposed, on’ 
board. 

Ned left his parents in each other’s 
arms, and went alone on foot, from 
the inn to the pier. There, a little 
steam-tender waited for the latest 
batch of passengers. Tommy Wilmot, 
whose difficulties had been got over, 
thanks to the Major’s interest, was 
already on board, with the very last 
carpet-bag and cloak. 

wo stately female figures stood 
under one of the Custom-house sheds, 
close by the gangway of the little 
steamer. Both had thick veils down: 
As Ned came by, one drew him to- 
wards her, lifted her veil, put her 
arms round him and kissed him, al- 
most with the fervour of his poor 
mother’s last embrace. 

“God bless you, Ned ! 
have two mothers !” 

The other did not raise her veil, 
nor touch his face with her sweet 
lips ; the last time she had done so 
was under compact that she must. 
never doit more. But her two hands, 
of exquisite shape and softness, press- 
ed the young soldier’s between them 
with a loving force ; and, from be- 
hind the veil, he heard her distinctly 


Mind, you 


ay : 
“Mind also, you have a true sister 
till I die !” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“ Caprtan fresh eggs !” cried Keane 
Burkitt to his mother, at the other 
side of the breakfast-table. 

“ Positively creamy !” demolishing 
the third and last in the eggstand. 

“They might have boiled one for 
you, though !” 

“There were no more in the house,” 
she said ; “the milkman only brought 
half a dozen last time.” 

“ Just like him, a thoughtless ras- 
cal! He knows, or ought to, by this 
time, that I relish a fresh egg. I’ve 


half a mind to set up a lot of Dork- 
ings for my own benefit. You could 
look after ’em, and see their eggs 
marked with a criss-cross, to make 
= of my always having ’em my- 
ge ey 


She went on with her dry toast. 

“There,” said he, after a while, 
again pushing a small dish over to 
her, “that’s what I do call streaky 
bacon ; not so badly toasted as usual 
either. There’s a little bit left ; you 
can taste it, and see how [I like it 


“Thank you ; but it’s almost cold 
now ; lukewarm bacon ain’t nice.” 

“No! That’s what I keep it on 
the hob for, till ’ve eaten my eggs, 
when I can get an egg fit to eat, that 
is.” 

He threw himself into an easy-chair 
by the window. : 

“ Just tear the cover off the Times, 
and hand it to me, will you ?” 

Heshoved the “Supplement,” much 
loved by ladies for “births, deaths, 
and marriages,” behind the cushion 
at his back, and turned the colossal 
broadsheet inside out, to get at the 
City Article. This he read over to 
himself, andibly yet inarticulately. 
His eye wandered next over the “shi 
news.” In the paragraph headed, 
“The Mails, Southampton,” a name 
caught his eye. 

‘** Hullo, mother, that’s him, I take 

“Who, Keane ?” 

“FE. Locksley, Esq., Company’s 
Europeans.” 

“Your cousin, Ned? Well, what 
about him ?” 

“‘Sailed, or rather steamed, for 
Alexandria in the Cleopatra, on the 
7th.” 

* Poor Lucy !” 


“Well, what’s the matter with 
her ?” 

“To part from an only son must be 
very sad, Keane.” 

“ Perhaps it ain’t pleasant. What 
. rage old Locksley must be in with 
nim |” 

“What for; for leaving them ?” 

“Maybe for that a little ; but still 
more for chucking such a chance 


= 
“ What chance ?” 

“The same his father has had, this 
score of years and more—the finger- 
ing of the Cransdale agency. I dare 
say Ned knows, or thinks he knows, 
the old ’un has feathered his nest 
pretty well. Still, a fellow must be 
a fool to turn out of such clover in 
search of a liver complaint.” 

“Perhaps he is ambitious.” 

“Ambitious of what? How high 
does he think to climb? There’s no 
ladder so tall as that with golden 
rungs. However, if he’s a fool I’m 
not, so irks be so good as to write a 
sympathizing letter to Aunt Lucy on 
your part ; and say something neatly 
civil and regretful on mine.” 

“On yours, Keane! What do you 
care about his going or staying ?” 

“A good deal, to be sure. Do you 
think I have no family affections, 
ma’am ?” 

She would have found it hard to 
answer such a question honestly, at 
least in regard of herself, in whose 
person his whole home family lay. 

That he was more selfish in respect 
of her than she in respect of him, was 
scarcely questionable. Yet, in one 
sense, it was less evident to her than 
to others. What unselfishness she 
knew, was special and limited in its 
kind and object. Her motherhood 
had taught it her; but onlyin respect 
of him on whom she had lavished a 
certain inconsiderate maternal ido- 
latry. She was reasonable enough 
not to think it so very strange that 
he should be towards herself, what 
she herself was towards others except 
him. That the possessor of power 
should use it as an irresponsible pos- 
session, seemed to her quite natural ; 
and as her son came gradually into 
possession of his, she was not aston- 
ished at having to feel its pressure. 
But love craves love, and, spite of 
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reason, expects return in kind, what- 
ever the degree may be. So it trou- 
bled her sometimes to think of what 
kind might be the more or less of 
feeling her son might have for her. 
She certainly could not call him un- 
dutiful in one main respect. That 
aversion from pursuit of business, 
which had once seemed to be the most 
threatening cloud on the horizon of 
her motherly hopes, had disappeared. 
He was assiduous and eager at his 
office work. Old business-connexions 
of his father’s, who had never with- 
drawn all dealings from the firm, but 
had, perhaps, diminished them, talk- 
ed of a time when they should put 
themselves and their affairs entirely 
into its handsagain. They prophesied 
that within those office walls the por- 
tent would be seen for once of “an 
old head upon young shoulders.” 
They would congratulate Mrs. Bur- 
kitt with such heartiness as their na- 
tures allowed, upon the “really re- 
markable steadiness of her son, and 
his aptitude for affairs.” The first 
flavour of such congratulations had, 
indeed, some sweetness ; but such as 
soon cloyed the palate of her soul. 
An aftersmack of bitterness succeeded 
it. Sometimes she felt almost disgust 
at the full satisfaction of her once 
anxious wishes. She was no frequent 
reader of the Psalms, nor given to 
much devotional meditation there- 
upon, yet one verse, when read out at 
church upon a Sunday, would fall 
heavy on her heart, as that of which 
she had her own experience: “He 
gave them their heart’s desire: and 
sent leanness withal into their souls.” 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, mother,” 
resumed young Burkitt, after another 
spell at his paper ; “ when you write 
to Aunt Lucy, you must invite her 
down here again. A little change of 
air and scene is just the thing, if she’s 
out of sorts about Ned’s going from 
her. Besides which, it would be 
pleasant company for you, as you 
are a good deal alone in my office 

” 


ours. 
She looked a him quickly, as if 
to assure he that indeed there 
was athought,if only an after a 
for her. ene met her look with a 
very ious one. He was anxious 
that his aunt should be invited, and 
that his mother should so give the 
invitation as to make its acceptance 


probable. 
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Poor hungry heart! Grateful for 
this iousness, she replied : 

“T think we must let a few days 
ee first, Keane, and then invite her. 

ut perhaps it would be as well to 
write and condole at once.” 

“ As you please, dear ; only mind 
you manage to make her come, and 
old Locksley into the bargain, eh?” 

No artifice was needful on Mrs. 
Burkitt's part to colour her letter with 
semblance of true sympathy. Her 
son stayed, whereas Lucy’s was gone ; 
yet she could feel for a mother who 
should lose her heart’s darling. There 
are more manners of loss than one. 
Sometimes, keeping and losing are 
notions which get confused. uc 
was touched by her sister-in-law’s 
evident sincerity. When, after a few 
days, the second letter came to invite 
her, she hailed the invitation as a re- 
lief; all the more gratefully that 
Lady Cransdale and her daughter 
were returning to the House. She 
had little inclination as yet for their- 
society ; and her husband was still in 
London upon legal business of the 
estate. 

Her nephew himself wrote, upon 
her acceptance of his mother’s invita- 
tion, offering, in the most considerate 
manner, since his uncle was not at 
home, to come over to Cransdale and 
escort her to Freshet, should she be 
in any way nervous or apprehensive 
at undertaking the journey alone. 
This was not to be thought of; but 
it made a favourable impression upon 
his aunt, and a ous one, for her 
sake, upon Robert Locksley, when 
apprized of it. 

othing could be in better taste 
and keeping than Keane’s conduct 
during his aunt’s stay with them:. 
There was an unobtrusive sympathy 
and deference in his manner towards 
herself, that was very pleasing. His 
bearing also, in her presence, towards 
his own mother, was a more delicate 
and tasteful compliment to her ma- 
ternal character, so nicely blended 
were filial affection and respect. He 
was anxious to discover, amongst 
other things, what effect his cousin’s 


breaking off from old plans and home 
ties might have had upon Mrs, Locks- 
ley’s maternal feelings, whether their 
wound chafed as well as ached ; but 
he had the wit to divine that the 
probe must be used with very tender 
and skilful hand. 
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One day he thought the opportu- 
nity was given to say without offence : 

“ How could Ned have found it in 
his heart to leave you both ?” 

“ He didn’t,” answered Lucy, firing 
up even quicker than he had thought 
it possible. 

is eyes’ alone asked further ex- 
planation. 

“T found it in my heart? that is, 
we found it in ours; his father and I. 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said 
he, dexterously. “I felt, from what 
little I had seen of Ned, that his heart 
must be loving as well as brave.” 

“That is very true, Keane. His is 
a noble spirit. Too much so for the 
quiet homely life we had intended. 
He would have been thrown away at 
Cransdale ; though it’s a kind of trea- 
son to my own dear husband to say 
so. He will make a fine soldier.” 

“That he will. Do you know, 
though it seems presumptuous to say 
so, I really believe I know more than 
even you can of his bravery ?” 

“No, really. Do tell me what you 
mean ?” asked Ned’s mother, excited 
and eager for some fresh token of her 
son’s great heart. 

“You will wonder that you never 


heard of it before, as you must have 
done, had not Ned’s modesty been in 


excess even of his generous boldness. 
I scarcely know now whether I am 
not breaking, unjustifiably, a seal of 
secrecy.” 

“But I am discreet, though a wo- 
man, and a fond mother, into the bar- 
gain.” 

She was so afraid of Jecing the pre- 
cious token after all. So Keane told 
her of their adventure with the puffin. 
His calculation was profoundly just. 
She took him to her own heart rea- 
dily, as that for which her son had 
freely risked his priceless life. She 
took him to her heart more readily 
than if he had been the saver, not the 
saved. To have owed Ned’s life to 
any but his Maker, his.own father, 
and herself, might perhaps have 
brought that restless sense of debt 
which ends by rousing debtor against 
creditor. Who knows down what a 
steep such temptation may not dash 
the soul ? 

Henceforward, Lucy’s eyes were 
spell-bound when they looked upon 
her nephew. There was the Prise for 
which her own great-hearted boy had 
plunged into the treacherous deep— 
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which he had brought out safe. In 
her sight it was luminous, as if with 
phosphorescent lights out of the sea 
waters. She could no longer judge 
Keane truly through the mist of ge- 
nerous prejudice which glorified him. 
It is an ill wind that blows no one 
ood. That which brought Robert 
ocksley to Freshet to rejoin his wife, 
blew on this wise to a certain 
poor client of Keane’s. The man, by 
name Job Sanger, had contrived, not 
without faults as well as blunders, to 
get “into difficulties.” He was a 
small freeholder, who not content with 
cultivating his own freehold to mode- 
rate advantage, as his fathers had 
done before him, must needs enter as 
tenant upon a larger farm adjoini 
his few paternal acres, The mischie 
was, that to raise any capital for the 
undertaking, he was forced to mort- 
gage heavily his own inheritance. “A 
thoroughly foolish act ; for the amount 
so raised was far below what might 
have justified him, on sound commer- 
cial grounds, in entering upon the 
wider field, off which his best and 
wisest friends all warned him. The 
“difficulties” came neither sooner nor 
later than might have been expected ; 
but a more serious mischief arose from 
Job’s peculiar way of attempting to 
meet them. With the vicious cunning 
of a fool, he contrived to raise a se- 
cond, and this time, fraudulent mort- 
gage on his own land, the proceeds of 
which did as little for the success of 
his tenant farming, as those of his 
honester folly had done before. Both 
transactions had become known in 
course of time to Burkitt and Goring, 
omniscient, as it sometimes a 
to the neighbourhood, in all such 
matters, round about the town of 
Freshet. The young head of that old 
firm was, for reasons of his own, de- 
sirous of obtaining some footing as 
landed or in the county, no 
matter on how small a scale. Job 
Sanger’s mortgages seemed to offer an 
opportunity. He bought them both 
on advantageous terms from their re- 
spective holders; and Job, once free- 
holder, became, of course, Keane’s 
thrall. The first exercise of his new 
lord’s power over him, which Job 
thought cruel and arbitrary, was truly 
both judicious and kind, although die- 
tated by no special tenderness for him. 
Keane had business relations with a 
substantial man hankering after the 
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very farm which Job occupied as 
tenant, and to the occupation of which 
he still clung with all the obstinacy 
of a knavish muddlepate. Keane, 
oiling his transactions with the man 
of substance by promise of the coveted 
holding, signified to Job his will and 
pleasure that it should at once be va- 
cated-—being helpless, he obeyed. 

Wretched Job, unable to find, as 
his great patriarchal namesake, mo- 
tives to patience in consciousness of 
his own integrity, withdrew into his 
original snail-shell, there to live in 
continual dread not only of foreclo- 
sure, which should leave him lackland, 
homeless,and penniless; but likewise of 
exposure and indefinite punishments, 
wherewith Keane woud amuse him- 
self, by darkly threatening him now 
and then. Once a fortnight, on every 
“Great-Tuesday’s market,” as it was 
called at Freshet, he was required to 
put in appearance at the office ; some- 
times merely to be sent about his bu- 
siness curtly by a clerk ; sometimes to 
be ushered into Mr. Burkitt's own in- 
ner room, there to endure sneers at 
his folly, reproaches for his knavery, 
or, if Keane were in savage humour, 
threats of impending and total ruin. 
Not seldom he wished the catastrophe 
come. 

“T culdn’t be well wuss ruined 
nor now ; and Ishuldn’t be so plaguy 
worrited !” 

The catastrophe came ; but, luckily 
for him, in the presence of Robert 
Locksley. 

It was on a “Great-market ” Tues- 
day as usual. Keane, not without 
cause, was full of suppressed ill-tem- 

r. First and foremost, on his way 

own from home to the office he had 
encountered Mr. Davenant, owner of 
the schooner-yacht Ocean Queen, who 
informed him, with polite expressions 
of. regret, that, in bringing her to 
moorings last night, he had unfortu- 
nately fouled the Lady Constance, 
Keane's pet sailing-boat, carried away 
her sprit, and damaged her bows. 
Mr. Davenant was a client, a wealthy 
man, the father of certain Miss Dave- 
nants, leaders of fashion in Freshet, 
in whose eyes Keane wished to stand 
well. There was no help for it but to 
utter civilities in place of the rising 
execrations in his throat. Arrived at 
the office, he found among his letters 
one announcing the miscarriage of an 
affair, not only important, but too 
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confidential to allow even of an ex- 
clamation in presence of the clerks. 
So he went into his own room, and 
banged the door. An unfortunate 
ebullition, which shook down from a 
lofty bookcase a plaster bust of Lord 
Eldon in his wig, shattering it upon 
the floor. Hardly were the fragments 
collected, and swept out by the errand 
boy, when Job Sanger, twirling his 
broad-brimmed, but now napless bea- 
ver, knocked at the door. Luckless 
Job! The “come in” was pitched in 
a key which, like the overture to an 
opera of the school of horrors, gave 
promise of tragedy to follow. He was 
too much upset to close the door after 
him as he obeyed the summons; un- 
less, indeed, prophetic presence of 
mind had whispered how advisable it 
might prove to secure an open way of 
retreat. 

“How long, sir, am I to tolerate 
this sort of thing i” 

Well might Job wonder within him- 
self what sort of thing was intended, 
and of what kind Mr. Burkitt’s no- 
tions of toleration might be. But all 
his answer was, as he smoothed with 
his left coat-sleeve what had been the 
nap of his beaver : 

_“Hope no offence, Mr. Burkitt, 
sir !” 
“No offence, indeed, you swindling 
sawney! Putting off a parcel of 
worthless mortgages upon me, doing 
one out of more money than twice 
your cabbage garden’s worth !” 

There was double poetic licence in 
this eloquent outburst, transfer of 
identity and amplification of amount. 
Mr. Keane Burkitt was the last man 
upon whose hands Job would wil- 
lingly have put off his mortgages, 
worthless or otherwise; and the 
“consideration” for which they had 
found their way into that practitioner’s 
hands did not perhaps actually reach 
twice the value of the fee simple. 

“Mr. Burkitt, sir, it aint a bit o’ 
use denyin’ as I’ve ’ad my misfortins, 
which ['m sure as I’m ashamed to 
illeonwenience any genelman as you. 
But I ’opes you wun’t be ’ard upon 
a man as is down, sir.” 

“*A manasis down,’ eh?’ sneered 
Keane ; “‘one as ought to be wp in- 
stead, before the Freshet bench of 
magistrates to answer for his plain 
dealing, eh?’ 

“ Bother the bench!” muttered the 
culprit, restive at last ; “thay culdn’t 
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‘ave a chap up onst a fartnight any- 
-Ows. ” 


“So, Mr. Sanger; I’ve seen you 
sulky before, but never saucy till 
now,” said his tormentor, with a sav- 
age grin. “Tl spare you the trouble 
of these fortnightly calls in future. 
What's to-da; uesday, the 17th. 
Ah! very well; this day week will 
be the 24th. You will be good enough 
to have paid in to Messrs. Burkitt 
and Goring’s account on or before 
that date the amount of both mort- 
gages, with all arrears of interest due 
upon them, or you take the conse- 
quences and I the freehold.” 

“Now, dont’ee, Mr. Burkitt, sir, 
dont’ee! Me and mine ’as ’eld that 
fre’old this two ’underd year and 
more, as I’ve ’eard say.” 

“ All the more reason some one 
should hold it now that will make 
better use of it.” 

“ Aint you never no mussy, then, 
Mr. Burkitt, sir?’ said Job, in piteous 
accents. 

“Mercy, my good Job! Indeed, I 
hope I have; this would be a_poor 
world without it. If I thought I was 
really doing you any kindness by 
ps longer delay you should not 

ve to ask twice for it.” 

Keane spoke loud and free, not in 
his usual dry noiseless manner when 
saying unpleasant things ; so that Job 
ao and marvelled what new shape 
the spirit of persecution was assum- 


ing. 

“Nothing could have been farther 
from my wish all along, than ‘to 
drive you into a corner,’ as they say, 
my good man. I have too much re- 
en for your wife and family for 
that. If I have seemed to prose 
heavily at first upon you, it has been 
simply to bring home the lesson to 
you, that honesty is the best policy 
Or all d hi 

ob actu ped upon him. 

“Here, Unc eck” anise Keane, 

crossing the room from the mantel- 

iece, against which he had been 
a , to the open door, which he 
opened wider still: “do come in here 
a few minutes, will you, and help me 
with a matter that’s as much in your 
Way as mine.” 

“You here, Keane! I thought you 
said you were to drive over to Laner- 
cost; I just looked in to ask a ques- 
tion of Mr. Goring about a man 
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whose name I can’t find in the law 
2 » 


“Well, here’s mine, we can look 
over. I saw you come in, as the door 
was ajar; give me a bit of advice, 
since you are come. I don’t go to 
Lanercost till after lunch.” 

So Robert Locksley came into his 
nephew’s private room; and the door 
of that sanctum was duly shut now, 
and Job, in utter bewilderment, was 
requested to take a chair, whilst 
Keane, with mingled severity and 
consideration, explained to him that 
he was taking his uncle into con- 
fidence upon the state of his—Job’s 
—territorial and financial affairs, be- 
cause no one had more experience 
than Mr. Locksley, manager of the 
great Cransdale estates, in the science 
of blending mercy with justice on a 
matter of the kind. 

Mr. Locksley went into it at once 
with interest and attention. It cer- 
tainly was not complicated; yet “he 
was much struck, in Keane’s exposi- 
tion, by the way in which, with- 
out harshness or affected reserve, he 
contrived to put Job Sanger’s conduct 
into the clearest “dry light,” so to 
speak. His nephew had, apparently, 
the dispassionate judgment indispen- 
sable to the man of business, who 
must act without prejudice between 
lord and tenant. 

“The mortgages, however, are both 
in my hands, uncle, now; and -as ‘I 
was saying to Sanger just as you came 
in, all I want is to keep him from 
shifts and trickeries, which not only 
will ruin his own character; but will 
take the bread out of a wife and 
children’s mouths at last. What 
terms I am to give him, I leave en- 
tirely to you. As I am acting for 
myself, and not for a client, as I 
must do so often in these mortgage 
cases, any indulgence you think 
hopeful and reasonable I will gladly 
make.” 

Keane had truly said that the 
Cransdale administration, though stu- 
diously just, was largely tempered 
with mercy. Locksley’s award tt 
Job homewards from that fortnightly 
market with a lighter heart than he 
had owned for some time, though the 
paste in his brain was in a tangle 
still. 

’ “What can a come to un?’ he 
mused, as he drove out his tax-cart 
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from Freshet in the afternoon ; “he’s 
a deep ’un for sartain, and a ard ’un 
pretty sure; yet them’s fairish terms, 
considerin’, them is!” 

The Lanercost road ran parallel to 
Job’s road home for many hundred 
yards beyond the turnpike-gate ; but 
even had Keane Burkitt thought 
aloud, as his neat dog-cart bowled 
along, it was too far off for Job to 
have heard him say, “My sprat’s 
gone for bait ; I wonder will it hook 
a mackarel.” 

Though his hand was light enough 
upon the reins, Keane drove with a 
sharpish bit; and when he met the 
Davenant girls returning from a ride 
some mile or two out of the town, he 
had his horse upon his haunches spite 
of his full swinging trot, the instant 
he perceived that they were half- 
inclined to pull up and speak to him. 

“Oh, Mr. Burkitt, we are so sorry 
for ‘the Lady Constance,’” said the 

ounger, whose manner was always 
ear with him than her sister’s. “Is 
she much damaged? It was so dark 
last evening, when we ran aboard of 
her, that we could hardly see.” 

“Were you on board the Ocean 
Queen, then, when she fouled her?” 

“Yes, both of us; we had been 
sailing to the Skerry with papa.” 

“Then I am consoled already, what- 
ever damage may be done the Lad 
Constance, since you suffered none.’ 

“ Very polite!” said Sophy Daven- 
ant. But Keane’s eyes were on her 
sister Fanny, who sat straight and 
silent on horseback, with a kind of 
proud self-possession. 

“ Anyhow,” resumed the younger 
girl, “ we are all very sorry, and wish 
we could make amends.” 

“That might be done at once, if 
there were any that needed making.” 

* How so, pray ?” 

“No; never mind,” said Keane. 

“ But you are bound to tell us after 
such a hint. Don’t you think so, 
Fanny?” 

She, apparently, had not heard the 
question. At least she took no notice 
of it. 

“ Are you in a reverie, Fan?’ She 
made a playful cut at her sister with 
her switch, which touched the horse’s 
flank, and made him rear. Quick as 
thought Keane was out of his dog- 
cart, and at his head. But he had 
tact enough not to grasp the reins till 
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he should see whether she were mis- 
tress of him without assistance. This 
penne Fanny Davenant, who piqued 

erself upon her skill on horseback. 
She acquitted herself perfectly ; and 
to reward Keane’s forbearance rather 
than his devotion, condescended to 
say, as she patted her quieted steed’s 
neck— 

“What was that about making 
amends, Sophy ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Burkitt said we might 
easily make amends for damaging the 
Lady Constance’s bows—and his own 
heart, perhaps,” she added mali- 
ciously. 

“T need not say, Miss Davenant, 
that your sister is falsifying the re- 
cord.” 

“Never mind being so precise,” 
said Sophy, “they were wordsto that 
effect ; and i said we were ready to 
make what amends we could. Name 
your terms, Mr. Burkitt, and don’t be 
exorbitant.” 

“*T shall have to repaint the Lady 
Constance as well as to refit her; and 
I want to change the name.” 

“Change the name!” cried Sophy 
laughingly ; “ that’s not very likely.’ 

“Yes, but I do. It was a whim of 
my cousin’s, Ned Locksley—who is 
gone for a Sepoy, you know—calling 
1er the Lady Constance.” 

Fanny looked at him, spite of her- 
self, with one rapid, inquiring look. 
He noted it, but gave no more token 
of having done so than of the false 
statement he was making about the 
first naming of his boat. 

“T have not the honour, as he had, 
of Lady Constance Cranleigh’s ac- 
quaintance ; and it looks like a piece 
of affectation to keep her name on the 
little craft.” 

“Well, but what have we to do 
with that, Mr. Burkitt, pray?” said 
Sophy. “You don’t want leavefrom 
us to give your boat a new name.” 

“T do, though,” looking full at 
Fanny. She coloured, and drew her- 
self up in her saddle again, uneasy as 
to what he might say next. Sophy 
saw what was passing in her sister’s 
mind, and she, too, felt awkward for 
a moment. Still she must rattle 
through, for it was plain that her 
sister would not. 

“T suppose you want one of us to 
give her a new name for you. Say, 
the ‘ Cuttle-fish.’” 
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w a" said Keane, and shook 
his head. “TI spill too much of that 
dark fiuid when on shore, and couldn’t 
bear to blacken the blue sea with it.” 

“The ‘Cormorant.’” 

“Name too near the nature of a 
lawyer, folks might say. No, ladies; 
I only want your leave to call my 
little craft ‘The Sisters.’ ” 

“Tm sure you've mine,” cried 
Sophy; “but the name’s not choice 
in Freshet. There’s an oyster boat 
of Widow Skaite’s of that name in 
the harbour, and a collier brig from 
Appleby.” 

“Thanks for a concession so gra- 
ciously made,” he answered, with a 
low bow of mock solemnity. 

“But what says Miss Davenant? 
There are two sisters to the name, 
remember.” 

“T think you might leave it the 
Lady Constance still.” 


“But since I will not, you do not 
absolutely forbid the new name, Miss 
Davenant ?” 

“T hardly know by what right I 
should do so.” 

Keane made another bow, as so- 
lemn as the last, without its mockery. 


The Davenant girls rode on. Keane, 
springing into his seat again, took 
the reins from his groom, and drove 
towards Lanercost. 

Queens of societ 
two sisters ruled, after all, a narrow 
court circle. Keane’s energy and 
ability distinguished him within it 
only too easily and too favourably. 
Being neither ill-favoured nor ill- 
mannered—for his selfishness was of 
that dangerous kind which can = 
itself, at need, under vigilant self- 
control—he was well received by the 
Davenants, when, for the sake of such 
social distinction as it might give him, 
he sought their closer acquaintance. 
At first he divided his attentions be- 
tween them with strict impartiality. 
Sophy’s careless good nature allowed 
him to gain with her a certain fami- 
liar footing, beyond which he did not 
care to adventure. He inclined to 
think her prettier than her sister ; 
but Fanny's greater reserve roused, 
by degrees, his innate love of pre- 
dominance. Without setting much 
value on the prize itself, should it be 
won, he could not resist the pleasure 
of striving for the mastery. Like a 
cautious engineer, he opened his first 
parallel at safe distance —so safe, that 
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Fanny was in doubt whether his ad- 
vances were insidious, or simply defe- 
rential. She felt but little attraction 
or liking towards Keane; but there 
was this affinity between them, that 
her temper had in it also some 
love of a mere struggle, finding 
therein a satisfaction apart from the 
resulting issue. It nettled her to feel, 
as she was sometimes dimly conscious 
of feeling, a little afraid of Keane. 
This consciousness provoked her to 
acquiesce in the growth of an inti- 
macy against which, now and then, 
she would almost determine. She 
was not the girl to desire direct com- 
pliments to her person or her mind ; 
yet Keane had wit enough to offer a 
continual and subtle flattery. Her 
education, though imperfect, had been 
ambitious, and had roused intellectual 
aspirations which there was little to 
satisfy in the common tone of the 
young men around her. 

Keane noted and profited by this. 
His acuteness readily caught up hints 
of the drift of her tone and study ; 
and his lawyer-like ability in getting 
up a subject enabled him to win from 
her considerable respect for his own 
attainments, whilst paying in conver- 
sation a delicate deference to hers. 

Thus matters stood between them 
up to the time of their chance meet- 
ing that afternoon on the Lanercost 
road. Neither the sisters nor Keane 
suspected what influence his drive to 
that village was to exercise upon 
their future. Keane of course knew, 
what the sisters did not, and what 
with professional caution he kept 
from them, that he was driving thi- 
ther in answer to a summons from 
their own aunt, Miss Davenant. She 
was a queer, little old lady, whose 
cheeks had kept a sort of streaky 
withered bloom, such as some apples 
keep long after Christmas time. Her 
eyes were bright and restless; her 
little figure erect ; her footstep light 
and quick; her voice thin and clear. 
She was counted neither very sociable 
nor very shy; neither very amiable 
nor very cross ; neither very rich nor 
very poor. She lived in a cottage 
rather smaller than her estimated in- 
come might have warranted, but for 
her combined love of cats and china. 
The crashes which her animate pets 
produced at times among ber pele of 
still-life never disturbed her temper, 
so equally were her affections balance 
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between them; but they must fre- 
quently have produced a crisis in her 
exchequer. The broken porcelain was 
always replaced, no matter at what 
cost of money or of trouble, as exactly 
as circumstances would allow. One 
rule was invariable : if no perfectl 
resembling substitute was to be found, 
at least no inferior was ever tolerated. 
Exchange, like that of glebe land, 
must be for the better or not at all ; 
the novelty must needs be costlier 
than the loss it repaired. 

“Keane, my dear,” said the little 
old lady after the first civilities had 
passed between them, “ you must tell 
our —_ to put up at the Swan. 
our horse can't wait about all the 
afternoon. 
time.” 

He went towards the door to give 
his man directions. 

“But Keane, my dear, the man 
shan’t sit in the tap-room. Tell him 
he may come in here to tea, if he 
don’t smell of tobacco.” 

Keane was not so very much sur- 

rised at her terms of endearment. 

hough he had never had much to do 
with her, he had known her all his 
life; and she had on all occasions 
taken a caressing tone towards him. 
But when his dog-cart had driven off, 
and he was seated on a very slight 
stiff seat in the drawing-room—for 
Miss Davenant sat in one arm-chair, 
and three puffy kittens, on no ac- 
count to be disturbed, were nestled 
on the other—she suddenly accosted 
him in terms which almost made him 
open his eyes wide, an unusual prac- 
tice with him. 

“ Keane, my dear, er may not be 
aware that you ought byrights to have 
been my son,and not your mother’s.” 

“Tndeed!” he said, not without 
misgivings as to the old lady’s sanity. 
“You may well sa ‘indeed ; but 
Isabella Keane—Burkitt that now is 
—knows it as well as I do.” 

“You don’t mean to say so, my 
dear madam?” said Keane ; because 
he couldn’t think of any thing else 
on earth to say. 

“T always say what I mean,” she 
answered, primly. 

This was not to be gainsaid, so 
Keane held his peace. 

“Not that your dear father and I 
were ever positively engaged,” she re- 
sumed, “nor indeed that he ever made 
me exactly an offer; but I always 
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have thought, and will think, that it 
was in his mind to do so, till he came 
across Isabella Keane, your mother 
that now is.” 

The old lady spoke in the most 
matter-of-fact way, as if Keane had 
really undergone a change of maternal 
parentage. 

“What's more, it was always in 
my mind, and is so, to have accepted 
him when he should ask me; so that 
I should have been your mother, 
Keane, my dear, by right, you see.” 

Sane or not, she was perfectly self- 
possessed. No emotion seemed to 
quiver in her chirping little voice. 

“T always loved your father as long 
as he was alive; and I have always 
liked you for his sake, since you were 
born; not your mother though. But 
I forgave her, a little bit, when she 
lost poor James.” 

The kittens woke up, and began a 
game of romps, during which one of 
them rolled on to the floor. 

“Poor, dear little pussy!” cried 
Miss Davenant, catching it up and 
fondling it. 

“The long and short of it is, my 
dear, that I want to make my will ; 
aud as I hear you are a first-rate man 
of business now, and asI think you 
will deal fairly with me for your 
father’s sake, I have sent for you to 
tell me how to set about it.” 

This was coming to the point, and 
was a great relief to Keane, who pro- 
duced a pocket-book. 

“Tam sure, dear madam, I deeply 
feel your personal kindness towards 
me, and you will find, I trust, that, 
professionally, your confidence is not 
misplaced. If you will allow me to 
take down the heads of your inten- 
tions, that is, unless you may have 
memoranda of your own prepared, 
eh? No. Then, as I said, Pill 
take down rough notes, put them 
into shape to-morrow or next day, 
and do myself the honour of waiting 
upon you with a draft.” 

“Yes, well, [suppose you will have 
to do something of the sort, my dear. 
But not quite so straight off: though 
I have no doubt you are very clever 
at business matters: your father al- 
ways was. There’s a good deal to 
get at—about those Mexican imines, 
for instance.” 

“Yes, a bad business most times. I 
hope you have not been ‘bitten hard,’ 
as we say in business.” 
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* Oh, dear me, no ; my minesturned 
out well fora wonder. Most of those 
which didn’t I sold when they were 
well thought of. Then I have other 
whatyoumaycall’em, ‘security,’ things 
of different sorts. I believe you'll 
find I’m very rich, my dear, when all’s 
reckoned.’ 

“T am sure I hopeI may; but nine 
times out of ten, when I look into 
people’s money matters I find them 

oorer than they took themselves to 


“That’s not the case with me, you 
may depend upon it. Shall you have 
time to look through my papers, ‘or 
will you do it another day ?” 

“No time like the present,” said 
the cautious Keane, looking at his 
watch. “We don’t dine till eight ; 
and if we did, they know my ways 
too well to wait for me, when I am 
over office hours.” 

“Come into the dining-room, then. 
You shall haveshort-bread and sherry 
whilst youlook through the documents 
in my tin case.” 

It was of the shape and size of many 
on Burkitt and Goring’s shelves; but 
heavier than he had expected. As he 
lifted it from under the sideboard on 
to the dining-room table, it crossed 
his mind that there might be china 
plates packed up init. Miss Daven- 
ant’s name was in fat white letters 
ond her pocket for the k 

idgeting in her pocket for the key 
of the padlock, she said— 

“My poor old man of business, that 
was, is dead, up in London, and I 
wouldn’t let a have any thing 
to do with my affairs; so I sent for 
the box, and here it is. I can trust 
you, my dear, I feel, for your father’s 
8a » 


e. 
But when the lid was open, Keane 
opened his eyes again, wider and 
wider after inspection of every fresh 
handful of papers and parchments. . 


“Why, Miss Davenant, excuse me 
your man of business was a very good 
one; or you are a very good woman 
of business yourself.” 

“ A little of both, perhaps. I have 
never been extravagant in any thing 
but porcelain.” 

There was no confusion. All was 
docketed, endorsed, and ticketed: all 
tied with pink tapes, some pale with 
age, some with the blush of recent 
manufacture on them. Long before 
Keane had found his way to the under 
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layers with the most faded ties, he 
was fairly overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at the old woman’s wealth. 

“Excuse me, my dear madam ; but 
I had no idea your property was so 
considerable.” 

“No, nor had anybody, but me and 
my old man of business, that’s -dead 
and gone, you know. No one shall 
have now, but you and me, my dear.” 

“You may count, of course, on my 
discretion as on your own, Miss Da- 
venant.” 

“Just so, my dear. Do you like 
the carraway comfits on the short- 
bread, or the bits of candied lemon 
best, eh ?” 

“Varanas Viejas ! Why, my dear, 
madam, those are the best things in 
‘silvers’ going now-a-days. I saw 
them, only yesterday, quoted at a 
stunning Ee in the Zimes’ city 
article. ne, two, three, four, five, 
of the original ‘coupons’ too. How 
on earth did you get hold of them ?”’ 

“Ah, well, never mind that now, my 
dear. They were in a bad way once, 
after Garboga’s insurrection, I can 
tell you. But you are too youn 
even to have heard of that. Goo 
little Mr. Gossett lost heart himself 
about them, and said I might make 
them into spills to light my taper 
with; but I didn’t you see: and I 
was right, and he was wrong, my 
dear.” 

Keane gave her a look of unfeigned 
respect and admiration, not so much 
even for the wealth, as for the wit 
that had won it. 

She brought him pen, ink, and 
paper, for the matter had grown be- 

ond the limits of his little pocket- 

k, and he proceeded with an enu- 

meration of the different valuable se- 
curities. 

“T never use all my dividends,” 
she said, when it was drawing to a 
close; “so the banker’s book shows 
a balance, as you shall see.” 

A balance, indeed! Whose could 
such expectations be? “I must next 
ask, whether your intended disposi- 
tions are intricate, Miss Davenant ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. The simplest in the 
world. There are the cats ; of course 
I shall do nothing extravagant or ee- 
centric for them. I’ve never been’ 
reckoned either, and don’t mean to be 
when I’m dead and gone, you know. 
Seventy pounds a-year each to m 
own maid, my cook, and housemai 
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They three must divide any surviving 
cats between them, and shall have 
£5 a-year for each pussy for its life- 
time. That’smoderate. Then there’s 
yourself.” 

Keane looked up and fairly stared 
this time. His very pulses quickened. 

“Yes, I shall leave you just £1,000 
for every year that I may live after 
the willis signed,my dear. Themore 
years I live the larger figures before 
the noughts, you know. I shouldn’t 
like you to long for my death at all. 
See you make that part clear, eh.” 

* And the bulk of the property, 
Miss Davenant ?” 

“No, not so fast, my dear, there’s 
the china. Who shallhave thechina? 
I should be almost as sorry to have it 
badly treated as the cats. Do you 
know any one who is fond of old 
china? Not your mother. I know 
she is; but I haven’t quite forgiven 
her to that extent. here’s your 
aunt, now, your father, James’s sister, 
Lucy, does she like old china, think 
you ?” 

“To be sure she does, intensely,” 
said Keane, who knew nothing at 
all about it; but thought he might 

et credit with Aunt Lucy sooner or 
ater for the legacy. 

“Well, your aunt shall have it. 
Lucy Burkitt that was, Locksley that 
now is; put that down.” 

“ Allright, madam. And the bulk 
of the property ? 

“Will divided, of course, be- 
tween my two nieces, Fanny and 
Sophy Davenant.” 

ell might he determine on doubly 
gilt gold letters for “ The Sisters” on 
= stern of his redecorated sailing- 


t. 
“ Equally divided, I presume, dear 
madam ?” 


“Wrong, my dear, as nine presump- 


tions out often are. I shall make an 
heiress ; for I detest equality. It’s 
a French revolutionary notion. And 
I look upon all such as wicked and— 
bloodthirsty.” 

“Gold thirsty would seem to fit this 
case better than bloodthirsty, Miss 
Davenant,’’ said Keane, affecting jocu- 
larity to hide the tremulous concern 
which had come upon him, succeed- 
ing the wild expectation that the men- 
tion of his own name had roused. Of 
which sister would she make an 
heiress? That was indeed a momen- 
tous question. Theugh she could not 
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suspect that he had any, the remotest, 
rsonal interest in asking; yet he 
eared to betray himself to her in put- 
ting the next necessary question. 
“Tt shall be two-thirds to one of 
Rage: only one to the other,” she 
sai 


“Tt will, of course, be necessary to 
specify which of the young ladies is 
to take the larger share under the 
will, Miss Davenant.”’ 

“Certainly. But there’s no need 
to put any names in the draft. They 
can be filled in after. I don’t know 
that I’ve made my mind up yet.” 

“T should have thought you were 
a stickler for ‘primogeniture,’ Miss 
Davenant, with your anti-French re- 
volutionary feelings.” 

“There’s something in that, my 
dear: a good deal, indeed. ‘ First 
come first served: sound enough 
sense, I say.” 

“ And your executors?” 

“Yourself and the girl’s father, my 
youngest brother, George : indeed my 
only remaining one. A bit more short 
bread, or another glass of sherry ?” 

“No, thank you ; though both are 
excellent. What day would be con- 
venient for me to wait upon you with 
the rough copy of the draft ?” 

“ Any: the sooner the better. Re- 
member there’s one thing I must in- 
sist upon.” 

“ Which is ?” 

“The strictest secrecy. I don’t 
want my nieces to be wishing me dead 
any morethan you yourself, my dear.” 

“Do I look like a man to let a 
Gas affairs leak out, Miss Daven- 
ant?” 

The little old lady eyed him curious- 
ly, then said at last : 

“Not a bit, my dear.” 

Keane’s dog-cart was soon bowling 
home again. French revolutionists 
did indeed abolish the laws of primo- 
geniture. Miss Davenant thought 
those revolutionists both wicked and 
bloodthirsty. Mr. Keane Burkitt stood 
upon some vantage ground, though 
never so narrow, with Miss Fanny 
Davenant. That young lady was her 
aunt’s elder niece. A man of busi- 
ness has many things to think about. 
They seemed to reach the town turn- 

ike in no time. Yet when he ft 
ome his uncle and aunt both said : 

“You have nearly starved us all, 
Keane, you are so late home to dinner, 
to-day.” 
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Crosstne a wild and barren plain in 
Barbadoes, rough with fragments of 
coral rock and other stones, and 
bounded suddenly and sharply by the 
deep azure of the Atlantic, we became 
aware of the booming of some great 
surf, and occasionally a light wreath 
of spray appeared. Approaching still 
nearer the shore, as we expected, our 
guide, who was conaldetabie in ad- 
vance, seemed to sink at once into 
the earth, and we who followed anti- 
cipating a jump down to the beach, 
were checked and startled by finding 
ourselves on the brink of a terrific 
precipice of coralline and limestone 
rocks, eaten away by the action 
of water into innumerable sharp pin- 
nacles, like the teeth of saurians, or 
the honey-combed faces of Saracenic 
architecture inverted. The cliff rose 
almost perpendicularly to a height of 
perhaps 150 feet above the sea, which 
is here ascertained to be about seventy 
fathoms deep; and when the wind 
blows from a certain quarter it is 
lashed into a yeast—gigantic waves 
rush on successively like Neptunian 
horses, with their snowy manes 
streaming to the wind, and breaking 
over the rocks to a height of at least 
forty feet, sending their spray some- 
times, as we saw, completely over 
the cliffs. The descent, to one unac- 
customed to such places is very diffi- 
cult, and more so, of course, when the 
wind is high, as it often is in the 
month of January. At the base of 
the cliffs a broad ledge of rock, en- 
tirely undermined and standing out 
like a balcony, stretches along in front 
of the caves, whose giant portals, 
with their grim buttresses, like some 
huge Norman keep, frown boldly 
above. On this ledge of rock, in the 
autumn, a childalmost might venture; 
but during the winter months no liv- 
ing thing (save a mollusc !) could pos- 
ay exist for a minute. 

e entrance to the cave is midway 
down the precipice, and the starting 
point, at which the real perils are en- 
countered, is called, from a singular 
form of the rocks, the “Kettle of 
Beef.” Here our guide, whom we 


had overtaken, advanced, and watch- 
ing the recess of a wave, made a 
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can rush across a semicircular 
ledge, called the Saddle—(slippery 
only where roughness would be most 
desirable)—and trusting entirely to 
his hands, thus scrambled into the 
cave. At this point the wave recedes 
about thirty or forty feet—its return 
is terrific—the deafening boom—the 
cold spray—the knowledge that in- 
stant destruction would follow any 
hesitation or pause. A young man 
was lost here about two months be- 
fore. He was the last of three, and 
was caught by the returning wave. 
The cave once gained, we seem to en- 
ter the cloisters of some ancient abbey 
—the St. George’s Hall of another 
Gibraltar. We have scarcely entered 
when the aperture is closed by the 
wave we have just escaped—with an 
emerald gate. The caves recede in 
an inclined plane upwards—and, 
therefore, being blocked in is not 
attended with any danger. 

Pale green stalactites and stalag- 
mites depend in clusters from the 
roof. The floor contains the most 
transparent pools of water, on whose 
margins are those exquisite zoophytes, 
from which the caves receive their 
name. These resemble delicately 
shaped claret glasses of purple, yellow, 
and brown, but on the slightest ap- 
proach towards touching thet, they 
collapse and disappear. 

Further on is the “Carpet Cave,” 
so called from the splendid colours of 
the seaweed at the bottom of the 
beautiful natural baths which it con- 
tains. 

Returning as we came, we walked 
along the plain above, admiring the 
savage on of the shattered 
coast. Here and there, in the midst 
of tempestuous breakers, rose hu 
fragments of rocks, or, probably, the 
more ancient portion of the coast. 

I tasted some fine salt off the rocks. 
As we age anys T noticed what seem- 
ed to be the aperture of a large old 
well; and approaching looked down 
at least eighty feet, where there was 
an opening, through which the tre- 
mendous surf was rushing, while be- 
yond one might catch a glim of 
the sunbeams playing upon han 
in the distance Goce the wave- 
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worn communicating passage. Farther 
on, we letourselves down through anar- 
row cavity in the ground into a natural 
coral and limestone crypt, but in 
reality a wild circular cave which had 
an opening to the sea at a great ele- 
vation, each successive wave blocking 
up the entrance with the noise of a 
siege gun, and then rushing hoarsely 
off in foam and spume. h wave 
as it struck the cave raised the level 
of the watery floor ; and when it re- 
ceded, the sun playing on the fallin 
foam on the rocks outside reminde 
me of Niagara. es 

At the far end of this cave, like the 
genius of the piace, flecks of foam 
were twisting spirally about in a still 
nook, like the spirit that appeared to 
the Lord of Corasse. This appearance 
is caused of course by an air-vent. 


I rope to the pretty English-like 
parish church of St. Andrew; and I 
may remark, that in its parish 
churches, not only Jamaica, but the 
other West India Islands, have reason 
to be satisfied. They are generally 
small, homely, Gothic edifices, with 
an air of repose about them which is 
indescribable. Perhaps, clustering 
about the porch may be a clump of 
oleanders bending under their exqui- 
site rosy blossoms, and within the 
church mural tablets, rich in blazonry 
or chaste from the classic chisels of 
our best sculptors. Now we find an 
inscription to a Cromwellian, and 
then perhaps another to his political 
opponent, who had a reward or an 
asylum here in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In these respects the West 
Indies differ from all our other colo- 
nies, and present in their sepulchral 
monuments the key to many a genea- 
logical enigma. 


Ir was early in July when we sighted 
the low sand bank of Morant Keys, 
off Jamaica, and during the afternoon 
of the same day the superb coast 
scenery of the island itself appeared 
in view, with dark mountains in the 
distance—the white lighthouse stand- 
ing prominently forward. The emerald 
green of the ocean passes into paler 
tints as it dashes up in a snowy surf 
against thelong beach (asitiscalled) of 
the Pallisades—the graves of so many 
Europeans—and apparently on the 
point every instant of overwhelming 
the adjacent mosaic-like islets, tufted 
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with verdure, and inhabited by peli- 
cans—some rising on the wing, others 
quietly perched, dressing their plum- 
age with their great bills. Rounding 
a sharp low point, covered with go- 
vernment buildings and cocoa-nut 
trees, we entered the harbour of Port 
Royal, and passing over the submerged 
town came to our anchorage. Here 
I hired a small boat, in which we 
seemed to force our way through in- 
tricate channels, where the man- 
groves almost interlaced overhead, 
and where appeared the melancholy 
monumental headboards over the 
hundreds of graves. We then 
emerged into the land-locked and 
beautiful bay of Kingston, where 
we set sail, and in about two hours 
landed at the Ordnance Wharf, 
Awaiting us was an extraordinary 
rickety vehicie, drawn by two lean, 
but wiry horses, without collars or 
saddles. I was told that this was an 
omnibus, although it certainly could . 
not have contained more than four 
children with any comfort. We, how- 
ever, took our seats, and drove to one 
of the principal lodging-houses. Here 
in the old mansion-house of a former 
wealthy family, we found floors of 
beautiful polish, and all the faded 
splendour of decayed opulence. At 
my request, the servant put his hand 
out at a drawing-room window and 
plucked a bunch of geneps, (a fruit 
resembling the Chinese sichi), with 
the beauty of which I had been struck 
immediately on entering. Every- 
thing had a sumptuous, although de- 
cayed air, and as the night-breeze, 
laden with the perfume of the tree- 
jasmin, rustled the curtains, andsighed 
through the jalousies, a not unpleasant 
feeling akin to “eeriness” crept over 
m 


e. 
The town of Kingston is about a 
mile and a reset long by a mile in 


breadth, and like most other of the 
West Indian towns, the monotony of 
the streets is relieved by many prett 
private gardens. The parish chure 
contains some interesting monuments, 
and amongst others that of the famous 
old Admiral Benbow. 

One is astonished at the abundant 
exhibition of fruit and vegetables on 
the various stalls along the streets. 
There is a general appearance, except 
about the aaa stores and shops, 
and sometimes even there, of discom- 
fort and neglect, which contrasts 
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strangely with the evident profusion 
of the natural productions of the soil. 
In most of the houses, albeit the 
owners were most hospitable, there 
appeared to be a defective system of 
ventilation, notwithstanding the jalou- 
sies and verandahs, and not a sufii- 
cient use of water, to which luxury 
one is accustomed in most other tro- 
pical countries. This impression is 
often heightened by the time-worn 
style of the furniture and chintz pat- 
terns. 

I took my seat in the train for 
Spanish Town. This railway extends 
thirteen miles through a labyrinth 
seemingly of waste plantations and 
swamp, matted with reeds and creep- 
ing plants, and with here and there 
pasture land and a few fine cattle 

azing. Half way, a number of 

awkers, offering fish for sale, came 
alongside the train. Many of the 
trees we passed (I believe “the Ca- 
shaw’’) were almost knitted together 
by meshes of cobwebs, which, how- 
ever, I was told were the nests of a 
peculiar description of rat. 

I was surprised to find the seat of 
government such a city of the dead, 
with its grass-grown piazzas, silent 
streets, and decayed wooden houses. 
The square containing the govern- 
ment house and public offices, is, 
however, comparatively handsome. 
Here are a fine statue of Lord Rod- 
ney, and another, inferior in exe- 
cution, but of colossal proportions, of 
Lord Metcalf. The cathedral, from 
its age and handsome intermural 
monuments, is of considerable inter- 
est. There is a marble tablet, with 
an inscription over the entrance, which 
was placed there by the Duke of 
Manchester, a former governor. The 
belfry, or tower, is very quaint, 
with its pointed windows, Corinthian 
pilasters, and gilt cock for the vane. 
Amongst the finest of the monuments 
is that to a Countess of Elgin, in 
white marble. The lady, nearly, if 
not quite, the size of life, is repre- 
sented reading a book. The counten- 
ance is beautiful. Most of the older 
monuments had blazoned escutcheons, 
some of which were of well-known 
old English families. 

The boarding-house at which I 
stayed was like all the others I had 
seen in the island: the furniture ve 
old, but substantial ; the floors we 
polished, and the window-curtains 
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faded and with tawdry fringes. While 
residing in this house, street musicians 
used frequently to play beneath the 
windows, and often with very con- 
siderable taste, for the negro race is 
of all talents least deficient in that of 
music. I observed, in some houses, 
hammocks slung in the verandahs, 
and occasionally admired the ex- 
tremely luxurious postures of their 
occupants, who generally held some 
half-open book in one hand, and 
something else, which I could not so 
easily distinguish, in the other, while 
clouds of smoke proceeded from their 
lips as they thus see-sawed away the 
more tedious hours of the pe 

I was glad to find a most charming 
bathing place at a short distance from 
——’s house. Noone seemed to con- 
sider that complete ablutions were 
healthy, and, as for a Creole negro, 
he believes that he attends amply to 
cleanliness if, on rising in the morn- 
ing, he takes a little water into his 
mouth, rubs his teeth with his fore- 
finger, and then ejects the former 
with a squirt peculiar to his race. 
One day t called at the house of an 
acquaintance, who, by the way, was a 

atron of ablutions. He was not at 

ome, but an old black woman, his 
housekeeper, knowing my ) magne 
tions, insisted on preparing for me a 
delightful bath, and a tumbler of 
scarcely less refreshing tamarinds 
and water. There is an anxiety to 
please ‘ Massa’s fren’” amongst 
these poor people which tends greatly 
to produce the impression of hospi- 
tality. 

Passing along a beautiful level road 
between partially abandoned pens, 
and having paid toll more than once 
within a short distance, we soon got 
on the rough and narrow, but infi- 
nitely more picturesque continuation, 
called the Bog Walk, on the way to 
the parish of St. Thomas in the Vale. 
A fine river, the Rio Cobra, flows 
rapidly on the right, and considerably 
halow the seal The precipitous 
banks are densely clothed with splen- 
did trees in the greatest variety, 
while the lofty funereal plumage of 
the bamboo heightens the effect. 
Plantations (or fields, as they are 
called) of the broad-leaved cocoa, ap- 

ear here and there to break the 
ensely wooded banks; while pre- 
eminent in beauty, on inaccessible 
spots, rises the graceful mountain 
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pride, with its bee-hive shaped crown- 
ing panicle (several feet high) of exqui- 
site rose-coloured blossoms. Charm- 
ing flowersare at one’s feet; the purest 
blue sky is seen through the delicate 
lacework of tamarind boughs over- 
head ; and the sound of rushing waters 
blends soothingly with the echoes of 
the horse’s tread and the song of birds. 
After crossing two or three bridges, 
and over the sombre Black River, 
whose quiet waters creep through and 
mingle with the impenetrable twi- 
light of vegetation enshrouding it in 
that deep ravine, we commence a 
gradual ascent. Suddenly diverging 
into a narrow pathway, through a 
grove of orange trees laden with fruit, 
and intermixed with the darker green 
of the > and the broad van- 
dyke of leaves of the bread-fruit- 
tree, we found ourselves before the 
house of ——. Like most of the 
country-houses of the island, it has a 
somewhat poor and dilapidated ap- 
pearance, and not the slightest pre- 
tension to any description of archi- 
tecture, being simply a large cube, 
with the usual complement of win- 
dows and doors, and a shingled roof. 
Had there been ever so small a garden 
about it, perhapsits hard aspect might 
have been relieved. The domestics, 
although attentive to the duty of 
rubbing the polished floors daily with 
Seville oranges (the chief use to 
which they are put here)—for, till 
nearly noon some negro woman on her 
knees may generally be found thus 
occupied—are not equally so in other 
respects; for I was not a little sur- 
prised, while sitting in the drawing- 
room, at the intrusion of a white and 
a speckled hen, which took no notice 
of me, but seemed to be striking at 
infinitesimal crumbs about the corners. 
This was not an unusual occurrence. 
I was shown a small bomb-proof 
building on an estate, which I was 
told afforded shelter to the family 
during hurricanes, and at other times 
was used as a cell for refractory 
slaves. 
Bernard (or Mr. Bernard, as he was 
styled), the factotum on the estate of a 
entleman with whom I stayed a few 
ys, after a bout of excessive drink- 
ing, during which he was nowhere to 
be found, was-one morning overheard 
moaning in a cellar below the house, 
“Hey, poor boy me, me no get no 
pap this whole a maunin.” 
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I was surprised at the style of the 
lamentation, considering that the suf- 
ferer was a grizzled old negro con- 
siderably over forty years of age. 

“Pap,” or a sort of porridge made 
of Indian corn, is a favourite mess 
amongst the negroes, and even the 
sons of book-keepers, or the poor class 
of whites, may sometimes be seen 
cooking, and eating it with the ser- 
vants, 

Descending the northern face of 
Mont Diabolo we soon entered a dis- 
trict the scenery of which again was 
quite unlike what we had hitherto 
met. The lower and more undulating 
hills, full of rich pasturage, and with, 
at agreeable intervals, pleasant villas 
and lofty mounds, crowned with mag- 
nificent groups of the great cotton 
and other trees, had an appearance 
of cultivation and comfort almost 
English. Fine cattle were grazing 
in all directions, and, seen from our 
lofty elevation, in the extreme dis- 
tance, was the pale blue of the sea, 
bounded by the horizon. Some of 
the decayed and bleached trunks of 
a group of old cotton trees springing 
in magnificent shafts to a height of 
sixty feet without a branch, reminded 
me of the noble columns of classical 
antiquity. It was the trunk of one 
of these ceibas that formed the 
canoe ninety feet long, which I have 
somewhere read caused such admira- 
tion amongst the first discoverers of 
the island. 

Along the wayside we remarked the 
pink-flowered penguin, well known 
for its strong fibre. The Avocado 
pear-tree, whose curious fruit—nore 
vegetable than fruit—is called the 
subaltern’s butter, from being a cheap 
and good substitute. The seed of 


this pee is an excellent marking ink, 
r 


and from the pear itself a fine oil is 
extracted. 

We entered the wonderful volcanic 
fissure or ravine, extending for two 
miles northwards, called Moncrieff’s 
Gully. Though the sun was still 
powerful, his influence did not pene- 
trate these deep shades. The gully 
is just wide enough to allow two 
carriages to pass, while the rocks on 
either side tower abruptly to the 
height, in some places, of about three 
hundred feet ; but so dense is the fo- 
liage that it is only occasionally that 
the rock itself is detected. From 
every crevice and fissure, and from 
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the base to the summit, trees, large 
and small, start forth, arch over, and 
interlace their branches, and tower 
far up into the blue chink of sky that 
is visible. They are densely covered 
with parasitical plants and seem to 
be corded together with singular ve- 
getable ropes. These latter, in their 
turn, are also bound with convolvuli 
and spomeas which, springing from 
below, catch the depending suckers 
and climb up them, throwing out at 
every leafy articulation a red, white, 
yellow, blue, or purple blossom. 
Occasionally a fallen tree, with its 
load of parasites and stay-like ropes, 
bridges the ravine ; and, as a stray 
slanting beam broke through some 
slight opening, the effect was en- 
chanting. I thought of the passage, 
“ And the glorious beauty which is 
on the head of the fat valley shall 
be a fading flower.” Sometimes, at 
a later hour, when the fire-flies and 
glow-worms begin to show their tiny 
lanterns against moss and fern and 
tree, the effect is beautiful, realizing 
much of the force of Quarles’ quaint 
metaphor, “ Golden lamps hung in a 


green night.” 

The road from Linstead village to 
Moneague is very good, and the 
scenery, as might be expected, mag- 


nificent. At some places one passes 
along a precipice and through a 
Gothic nave, formed by lofty bam- 
boos, close and matted. Far below 
are dimly seen rocks and foam, while 
the murmuring river itself is scarcely 
heard to flow. On emerging from 
dim avenues, the grand amphitheatre 
of hills or mountains, called Pedro’s 
Cock-pit, bursts upon us; and as we 
gradually began the rugged and pre- 
cipitous ascent of Mont Diabolo, we 
entered a path, shady with gigantic 
palm-like ferns and trees covered 
with rich orchids, the wild pine, and 
other parasites. The delicate white 
lily, so common in thisisland, borders 
the path. From this point the view 
is not unlike that of the Vale of 
Stirling, but with a foreground more 
beautifully elaborated with flowers. 
It was at sunset that I entered the 
pass of Mont Diabolo, and a lovely 
rainbow was spanning the valley 
which I had just left. 

From my bed-room window there 
was an exquisite prospect of forest 
and mountain, but no more ; for the 
former was so dense that neither 
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roads nor houses could be seen, and 
the latter were only indicated by, here 
and there, the light wreath of bluish 
smoke from a wood fire. A forest 
and nothing more; but it was a 
forest of wonderful diversity, full of 
orange trees, bending under their 
golden fruit, which drop, when ripe, 
and become the food of the swine 
that are always roaming about. Here, 
also, conspicuous by its rich foliage 
of green and copper-colour, is the 
star apple tree, likewise the rose 
apple, plums innumerable, mangoes, 
guavas, rose apples, the strikin 
trumpet tree, with its fine broa 
leaves, and occasionally a cocoa-nut 
or cob palm. A storm was growling 
in the far distance, on Mont Diabolo, 
and white mists or clouds rested 
heavily on his sides. 

During my stay in the parish of 
St. Ann, one afternoon we rode 
through a grove of spicy pimento 
and orange trees, and came out at 
the farther side on an elevated pla- 
teau of land, which commands a 
fine view of the distant bay of St. 
Ann’s, speckled with the white sails 
of coasting schooners, the middle 
distance being occupied by hill and 
dale, clothed with forests, with inter- 
mitting houses and patches of cleared 
land. In the opposite direction there 
is a grand prospect across Pedro’s 
Cock-pit, bounded by the rugged out- 
line of lofty mountains, whose cul- 
minating peaks attain an elevation 
of 8,000 feet. 

Near this spot I noticed the burial- 
ground of one of the old families. 
Although abandoned for such a pur- 
pose only a few years before, the 
growth of vegetation is so rapid that 
there was not one monument there 
into whose brickwork and masonry 
considerable trees had not worked 
their roots, clasping them in the most 
fantastical embraces. 

At a short distance below the house 
where I stayed there is a beautiful 
linn, where, from an immense boulder 
which overhangs the stream at a 
cataract, I used in the early morning 
to take a plunge-bath. metimes 
the young negroes passing the ford 
near this spot and observing my un- 
familiar face on the surface, evi- 
dently took me for a water wraith. 
I was charmed during my rambles 
with the delicacy of the ferns, parti- 
cularly with those called the golden 
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and silver, from the colour of their 
leaves. Here also I observed some 
very lofty trees, resembling Lombardy 
poplars, or perhaps rather in the fine- 
ness of their foliage the “ Acacia 
longissima” of another hemisphere. 

he missionary of the place was a 
very good man, and attentive to his 
duties. He had, however, a peculi- 
arity of saying “ yaas” to everything, 
that often embarrassed a conversa- 
tion; but he was a relief from the 
bluff, ndisy overseer, who had been 
in South America, and could smoke 
his dozen cigars, and finish his quart 
of rum at a sitting. 

I visited the beautiful Milford water- 
fall on Shaw Park estate. This cas- 
cade descends from a height of about 
two hundred feet before it falls into 
the stream. It is on the face of a hill 
which anywhere else would probably 
be called a precipice ; but it is, as 
usual, so gorgeously screened by foli- 
age, that one must almost climb 
amongst the rocks and trees to see its 
finest effects. The dripping lime- 
stone has here caused the most ex- 
quisite fan-like incrustations ; and as 
branches of trees have been detached, 
and lighter foliageand ferns have come 
under the same influence, they also 
become fossilized ; and some of them 

trified, or perhaps more correctly, 
incrusted branches, are “‘ roughened” 
or densely studded with beautiful 
pale amethyst-coloured crystals. These 
crystals, however, do not acquire 
their full brilliancy until they have 
been removed to a dry place. 

Roaring River is one of the most 
charming of the romantic scenes of 
Jamaica, and the road to it is scarcely 
lessso. Thescarped face of the rocks 
shows a fine fossiliferous limestone 
and coralline formation. Portions of 
fossil trees protrude frequently. At 
a certain part the road lies between 
what one might easily imagine are 
the remains of the flanking towers of 
some yep gateway. A para- 
pet of the solid rock on the sea-side 
overhangs an abyss of certainly two 
hundred feet of sheer descent, but at 
the bottom, and wherever a crevice 
can be found, lovely trees flourish, 
and even sweep the high tide with 
their drooping branches. Standing 
on this parapet at sunset, a lovelier 
view of the kind can scarcely be 
imagined. Farther on, we come upon 
pastures of the golden green guinea 
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grass, in which black and red kine 
are feeding, while all around the foli- 
age is empurpled with the blossoms 
of the bastard cabbage tree, and the 
low dykesandsmall shrubs are crimson 
with the seeds of the liquorice (abrus 
precatorius). 

Beyond is a bridge spanning a beau- 
tiful foamy white waterfall, and then 
we approach Roaring River. The 
noise of waters is heard on every 
side. Falling in a natural descent of 
many plateaus or steppes, the river 
mingling with the foliage, bubbles in 
a thousand tunnels, gushes, roars in 
foam, or gently glides along in devi- 
ous courses within no clearly defined 
limits, overshadowed by the beautiful 
long leaves of the anchovie and other 
trees. 

The cattle of Jamaica are celebrated 
all over the West Indies, and de- 
servedly so. As for the horses, their 
endurance and speed are remarkable, 
and a Jamaica horse will generally 
bring a high price in all the other 
islands. 

“Huya ! Huya! Massa, me tumble 
two time off de mule,” exclaimed my 
servant, Mr. Edward Seymour, who 
had returned from Kingston without 
the parcel which he was bringing. 
“De bush work.” “What do you 
mean, sir,” said I, “where is my 
pee Y’? “Massa, parsell loss; de 

ush work.” “ Explain your mean- 
ing.” “So, Massa,” continued my 
servant, “two perrit alway de in do 
bush ; de bad one him say, ‘come 
make we kill him,’ but de good perrit 
say, ‘Nuh! no make we kill him ; 
den him work de bush to make him 
no say.” 

Strangesuperstition ! alocal Ormuzd 
and Ahriman peculiar to Jamaica. 
But the Creole negroes believe that 
Obeah men by their enchantments 
can cause such unpleasant incidents 
in the bush by placing it under the 
power of, or in fact renting it to certain 
spirits. There was a magnificent old 
cotton tree near where I resided, 
which no negro on the estate would 
touch with an axe. Some practical 
purpose might have originated this 
objection ; perhaps some cunning old 
negro, in the times of slavery, loved 
its cool shade, and brought supersti- 
tion to protect it. Be that as it may, 
no negro would raise an axe against 
it, and when I asked the reason, an 
old man told me: ‘ Somebody no fo 
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use cutlass; by-bye, blood come out pleasantly (as only fat men can glance) 
o de tree, an’ him go dead.” He from the bird to me, and then con- 
assured me solemnly that instant tinued chirruping, with his fowling- 
death had invariably been the penalty piece ready for action. 
of the attempt. From St. Anne’s to Falmouth, &c., 
I heard of acurious custom which I the road is in very bad repair; and as 
may mention, as having, until lately, the gig which I had procured for. my 
been practised by sick nurses. While conveyance was a relic of the last 
in conversation with one of the latter, century, with nothing of its former 
she remarked, “ They had given him stuffing but the tacks which bound 
over, and were just going to pullaway it, and which sadly troubled me all 
de pillow.” “What!” saidI. “Oh, the way, the sight of so many small 
massa,” continued the nurse, “him boulders before me was any thin 
tink him going dead. Poor ting! de but encouraging. We passed severa 
pillow pull away, and make him dead streams; and amongst the fine sugar 
easy.” estates that lay along the road, I was 
he negro women, whatever general attracted by the careful cultivation of 
ideas they may have in other respects Draxhall. 
with regard to beauty, evidently do | At Rio Bono, a pretty but deserted 
not consider wool preferable to hair, little seaport, we put up at a large 
for their attempts to disentangle the hotel, the furniture of which alone 
former, and twist it into plaits, often was worthy ofa visit. From my an- 
roduce a grotesque coifure, not un- tiquated gig I walked into a mansion 
ike a cluster of small horns. Ifonly which seemed not to have under- 
two of these plaits are shown, the rest gone any change since the year 1750, 
are cael under the popular red or thereabouts. The arrangements 
kerchief, over which, on gala days, is were painfully indicative of the taste 
perched the Parisian or London bon- of long since departed families. How 
net. There is often astrong propensity so large a house could ever be kept 
to ignore their race and origin; and in repair, in so uncommercial a place, 
if the shade of colour be sufficiently was beyond my comprehension. The 
light, the darker portion of their re- woman who waited on us was a 
latives are shown no mercy, but are kind creature. During my stay I 
called “dem black fella,” or some- had a sharp attack of fever; and, 
thing else equally disparaging. had I been her own son, she could not 
The younger black women, and par- have shown greater interest, or been 
ticularly the wives of African soldiers, more attentive. Rio Bono was once 
have in many instances exceedingly populous. I asked how it had dwin- 
fine forins, of that peculiar type which dled to such a condition. ‘ Dem all 
is sometimes so successfully rendered die, sir.” ‘But did they leave no 
in bronze statuettes. The negroes children?’ “ Ebry body no hab chil- 
admire their own narrow foreheads, dren,” was the logical answer. 
and call a full broad one “like ’em =‘ Falmouth is apparently a pleasant 
goat.” Blue eyes they describe as town. It has an old parish church 
‘puss yeye;” and red lips, which to and a town hall, which latter contains 
them are frightful, and suggest ideas two good portraits of Lord Keane and 
of roast beef, they term “ ros lip.” Lord Metcalfe. On this road is the 
I rode to Ochorios. A portly mu- Cave of Emy harbour, which is be- 
latto—rather a jolly-looking fellow— lieved to be of immense extent. I 
was standing in the road, taking aim, visited it, but as I had no guide or 
for about five minutes, at a dickie- torches I did not venture far. It is 
bird perched on a maringa tree, not full of the guano of bats, and is a 
fifteen yards off. In the meantime, favourite resort of the lazy yellow 
however, the bird changed his perch snake. 
to another tree, and so baulked the — There are some excellent boarding- 
sportsman ; but the latter was notto houses at Montego Bay; and I gene- 
be duped, and began to whistle tothe rally found throughout the island, 
feathered biped, and to followitfrom that whenever the management was 
tree to tree; and I have little doubt, in the hands of coloured persons of 
from the complacent mannerin which the better classes, one was better 
he chirruped, that such stratagems served, and received, as a general rule, 
generally prove successful. Heglanced more civility. The higher classes of 
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coloured people are ambitious of edu- 
cation and general improvement, and 
depend more on their personal merits. 

was rather amused with the pro- 
vincialisms of a lady whom I met in 
a remote district. She used the cu- 
rious distinction of a tame from a wild 
flower, and called mother earth (I 
thought myself rather unhandsomely) 
“the dirty.” She was, however, pe- 
culiar also in her costume, and gene- 
rally superintended her servants at 
work in the plantations, dressed in 
a black merino of about three 
“breadths,” without a vestige of 
trimming; a large straw hat, and 
Wellington boots. In her hand she 
carried a long staff, somewhat re- 
sembling a shepherd’s crook. Her 
face was pale and thin. Her estate, 
worth about from £200 to £300 per 
annum, was managed by her head- 
man—a former slave, but at present 
Mr. Reynard, and proprietor of a few 
acres of the estate, which he had been 
allowed to take in lieu of wages. It 
is in this manner that the island is 
destroyed piecemeal. Mr. Reynard, 
onacquiring sufficient property, squats 
thereon ; keeps his horse; and has a 
suit of superfine black Saxony for 
Sundays and holidays. The children 
assist in raising sutlicient vegetables 
to barter for meat and rum, and so 
wags the world with them. A Creole 
lady told me that one of her servants 
had, with his family, quietly taken 
possession of two acres of her estate, 
which they cultivated for their own 
use, without asking her permission or 
paying rent. I asked her why she 
submitted to such an encroachment ? 
“Oh, how can I help it?” she replied ; 
“he brings me bread kind, and is 
civil.” “ But your children hereafter, 
if the intruders stand on their pre- 
scriptive right,” said I, “will be the 
losers.” She replied, “Well, I sup- 
pose something ought to be done.” 
And so the matter dropped. This 
species of encroachment, | have heard, 
is not confined to negroes. 

This lady’s son, a lad about eleven 
years of age, could not speak intelli- 
gibly. When I addressed him he re- 

lied in a strange dialect—half Eng- 
fish half negro, and with a stammer. 
I felt sorry for the poor boy; and the 
more =i confess, as in his appear- 
ance, his light hair and blue eye, the 
characteristics of our race were still 
perfect. He had (like many others 
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similarly situated) received no educa- 
tion whatever; for his mother’s means 
were so managed that she could not 
afford to send him to a “suitable” 
school; and rather than allow him to 
learn amongst coloured boys, she pre- 
ferred his present condition. he 
boy’s hair was allowed to grow long, 
just at the nape of the neck, as a 
protection from the sun; and it was, 
In consequence, quite bleached, and 
had a very peculiar appearance. As 
I gradually accustomed myself to the 
lad’s manner of speaking, I found that 
he was not deficient in natural ability; 
but his worse qualities were unre- 
strained, as his better were unde- 
veloped. He was rather sulky, proud, 
and superstitious; hung his nether 
lip when I proposed cutting his hair ; 
and told me, on various occasions, 
that he had seen plenty of duppies 
(ghosts), and even a “rowling calf.” 
I fancy he meant “roaring calf,” 
which is the name, I believe, of a pe- 
culiar description of quadrupedal evil 
spirit. One day, stopping suddenly, 
and grubbing with both hands in the 
earth (or the “dirty,” as he would 
have called it), this young Caliban 
almost screamed with delight— No 
see yim, deh!” I was at first afraid 
that he had taken’‘a fit, but his glance 
of triumph, as he presented the edible 
root of the yam which he had just 
exhumed, much to the disfigurement 
of his horny nails, reassured me. 
When I say that the style of living 
in Jamaica appeared uncomfortable, 
I do not mean to imply that the 
nicest attention is not paid to the 
“table.” The Creoles are most care- 
ful in preparing their meals, and 
would, probably, not exchange their 
own dinners for the best that could 
be produced in Europe. I heard a 
story illustrative of this partiality. 
Two Creole book-keepers, resolved on 
seeing a little of the world, saved 
sufficient money for the purpose, and 
forthwith proceeded to London, when, 
of course, at a tavern, they ordered a 
beefsteak and brown stout. All went 
off agreeably, and both seemed by 
their silence to be enjoying the 
thoroughly English repast ; when, at 
length, unbuttoning his waistcoat 
with a sigh, the one said to the other, 
“Heigh, Bowden, if there had been 
only some plaun !” meaning roasted 
plaintain. 
The constant use of the word 
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“ fit,” for “ripe,” struck me as being 
peculiar to Jamaica, or, at any rate, 
to the West Indies. It is used much 
in the sense of the Hindostanee word 
“ ucka.” 

he evenings being sultry, we ge- 
nerally retited at the good, early hour 
of nine o’clock ; and the attention, as 
I fancy, of the ladies, in decorating 
my toilet with bouquets of charming 
flowers, with the pleasant looking 
little straw bound bottle of fragrant 
Eau de Cologne, and, on a silver sal- 
ver, alarge crystal tumbler full of the 
cleanest water, in which floated 
lumps of American ice, was very 
agreeable to a stanger accustomed to 
the exact guid pro quo of ships and 
hotels. 

Ichanced tooverheara matrimonial 
squabble, which appeared to me cha- 
racteristic. The old planter had, the 
day before finished a bottle and a 
half of rum, over proof, before sunset. 
Next day his wife, to prevent any 
recurrence of the excess, locked away 
the spirits ; on which her indignant 
partner exclaimed, “What ! will you 
dare, madam, to refuse me a little 
beverage after all the work I have 
had with the crop.” 

In Jamaica, any one who wears a 
black hat is an “Esquire.” 

Negro servants pay no attention 
to the ringing of a Pell. They consi- 
der such a summons a species of in- 
sult to their respectability and sense 
of equality as members of the human 
family. Nor will they often answer 
if called simply by the Christianname. 
They generally require the prefix of 
Mr., Mrs or Miss. “Heigh! dem 

call me like daag ho cril ; me no go 
—me no daag.” 


Art St. Thomas in the Vale the abun- 
dance of fruit is so great, that it falls 
off the trees for.the benefit only of 
hogs. It would never occur to a negro 
to turn to account all this vegetable 
wealth ; and I have been told, that 
were the people to use a little skill in 
packing oranges, they might open a 
ee le fruit trade. Nature is so 

untiful, and the population so limi- 
ted, that without ambition there is 
no inducement to labour, and domes- 
tic servants render their services 
more as a favour than from necessity. 
The consequence is, that as a general 
rule, slovenliness prevails to a greater 
or less extent in most establishments, 
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unless there be a lady of energy to 
coax or tease the domestics to work. 
It is usual to picquet the horses 
under the trees, and if there are more 
horses than ropes, those who are not 
supplied with the latter are not un- 
frequently allowed to have a loose 
stall in the bush, whence they are re- 
covered after a regular hunt, and 
often with the blemish of a lopped 
ear, besides being covered with ver- 
min. Observing a negro about to turn 
loose a horse, one day, for want of a 
rope, I pointed out the trumpet treeto 
him, and advised his twisting a stri 
of its bark for his purpose. He stare 
at me and laughed idiotically; but 
when I persuaded him to do as I 
suggested, and when he found that 
the substitute was excellent, all he 
could say was “my king,” the Ja- 
maica loyal expletive, equivalent to 
our old-fashioned “ egad.’ 
Although cows and goats abound in 
the island, it is often a matter of 
the greatest difficulty to get milk, 
even after the tea has been procured. 
I have waited for hours until Messrs. 
Ned, Sam, Jack, Tom, and Harry, and 
the Misses Delia and Pamela had 
exerted all their strategic genius in 
capturing the refractory milch goat. 
Milk is evidently regarded with the 
same suspicion as bathing, and it is 
almost invariably scalded, as I was 
told, to preserve it from “ turning,” 
even when the temperature is no 
higher than that of London onawarm 
summer’s day. I myself tried the 
experiment of simply keeping it in a 
cool place, and was thus a 
much to the surprise of my go 
friends, to prove that “scalding” is 
not necessary. The extra “trouble” 
is the true cause of this practice. For 
a similar reason, I believe, fresh but- 
ter and fresh fish are seldom used ; 
though the former is easily made, and 
the latter abounds in the rivers and 
on the coasts. It is easier to buy dry 
salt fish from America, and imported 
salt butter, which not unfrequentl 
resembles the unctuous yellow deposit 
which is —_ to railway carriage- 
wheels. The hard, cool bed, its mag- 
nificent mahogany posts, carved in a 
most sumptuous and elaborate style, 
is, however, one of the redeeming 
features in all West Indian houses, 
Some of the old Creoles have the 
greatest dread of admitting the night 
air into their apartments; but lalways 
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disregarded their warnings, and found 
it infinitely more salubrious than the 
box-like atmosphere of a closed room, 
full of mosquitoes. 

I observed one of those negroes in 
better circumstances, whom I have 
already remarked, riding from church, 
who, with scrupulous care, had pinned 
back the skirts of his black dress coat, 
to prevent their being soiled on the 
mule’s flanks. This was done quietly 
as he diverged from the more public 
part of the road. Some of the negro 
similes and terms of contempt or 
abuse are singularly expressive.— 
“Him face like tar apple tree,” is 
said by the Creole negroes of a deceit- 
ful person, in allusion to the leaves of 
that tree, which, on one side, area 
bright satin-like green, and on the 
other a fine metallic copper colour. 
Chegger-foot is a favourite term of 
abuse amongst the negroes. The little 
insect which gives rise to it is one of 
the greatest plagues of these islands, 
and where care has not been taken 
to extract them in time, the loss of 
a member may ensue. 

Petty larceny is the peculiar and 
besetting vice of the lower orders of 
negroes throughout the West Indies. 
Phrenologists might amiably lay the 
blame directly on the organ of acquisi- 
tiveness being too prominent in this 
typeof thehumanrace. We found fault 
with a negro woman who was tres- 
passing. She saucily bit her nail at 
us, and said disdainfully, “ Buckra 
can do nothing; me don’t care dat 
for dem !” 


TuHE pimento (Eugenia pramenta, or 
allspice) is one of the most beautiful 
as well as valuable trees of Jamaica. 
It is not only indigenous, but, I be- 
lieve, peculiar to this island, and 
rows in great abundance on the un- 
ulating hills of St. Ann’s; but I do 
not think that it isso common on 
the south side of the island. Its nu- 
merous clusters of little white blos- 
soms mingling with the dark green 
foliage which shields its almost pearly 
white and glossy branches, present a 
novel and beautiful appearance. 

The tree is generally from 20 to 30 
feet high, and does not begin to bear 
until its fifth year. From August to 
October the berries are picked, when 
in a green state. The crops come on 
successively during this period ; were 
it not so, half the produce would be 
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lost, as when the berries ripen to a 
deep purple, they are unfit for the 
purposes of commerce, and are then 
only used to make a luscious descrip- 
tion of liqueure. 

There is a curious and general be- 
lief that this tree cannot be propaga- 
ted artificially by seeds or slips, but 
that the former must pass through 
the crops of birds and be allowed to 
germinate spontaneously. The seeds 
which are planted, it is affirmed, 
never spring up ; and when a grove is 
to be laid out, the bush is searched 
for young saplings, which are then 
removed to the selected spot. 

The negro men ascend the tree and 
break the branches, which are loaded 
with berries, while the women and 
children sit below to pick them into 

askets. The highest boughs are 
pulled down by Tong crooks. This 
wholesale denudation of the foliage, 
strange to say, does not injure the 
tree materially, but were the branches 
to be cut, the result would be very 
different. I proposed a steel instru- 
ment, by which the crop might be 
gathered with less manual labour, but 
this objection was looked on as in- 
superable. 
owards sunset the pickers, with 
bags and baskets full of berries, pro- 
ceed to the barbiene (a platform of 
masonry, finely plastered over) where 
they deposit their contents. This is 
called “throwing,” the quantity picked 
by each labourer being measured and 
counted by half-barrels. These heaps 
remain till next morning when they 
are raked and scattered for the pur- 
pose of drying, and every evening 
they are again gathered into heaps as 
a protection from dew. After this 
commences the process of winnowing, 
and finally, the now hard, shrivelled, 
little aromatic brown berries of com- 
merce are transferred to Osnaburg 
bags, capable of containing from 100 
to 120 lbs., the net value of each bag 
being about £1 5s. The cost of pack- 
ing is about 3s. per diem for each 
labourer. It is then carted to the 
wharf and consigned to the merchant. 
From the berry a fine oil is extracted, 
which resembles that of cloves. Its 
leaves are used in medicated baths, 
and for other purposes. 


CoNSIDERABLE sums may be realized 
in Jamaica by purchasing estates when 
money is scarce, and then retailing 
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them in small lots to negro purchasers 
at double the price per acre. Al- 
most any negro may thus acquire 
land, for labour is so highly remune- 
rated, that one or two months’ service 
as a house-servant will realize wages 
equal to the purchase of as many 
acres. I have even known a servant 
receiving land in lieu of wages. Of 
course I do not mean to impeach the 
managers of estates as a class, but I 
have known of some, and men, too, 
in other respects, upright, and even 
ambitious of the reputation of supe- 
rior piety, who, nevertheless, could 
not resist the temptation of, perhaps, 
by quiet pressure, keeping a widow 
out of her thirds, and then inducing 
her with an apparently fair offer, to 
relinquish her claims on the estate, 
having in the meantime covenanted 
for its purchase through the agency 
of another name. And these are 
often the very men most intolerant 
of the faults of negroes, whose advan- 
tages of education are so much fewer. 
There is an old saying in Jamaica, 
“ Make me your executor and I don’t 
care whom you make your heir.” 

An island capable of any degree of 
improvement, whose water-power is 
immense, and whose soil is of the 
richest description, has for many 
years been allowed to go nearly to 
ruin. I felt certain that the tea plant 
might be successfully cultivated on 
its uplands; for the climate, ata cer- 
tain elevation, is very much that of 
those portions of the Himalayas 
where this shrub has been reared with 
such advantage. Some assistance, 
however, from government would, I 
think, be requisite. 

New countries and colonies suit 
the commercial and labouring classes 
whose incomes are fluctuating, and 
who have it in their power very often 
to fix the prices in the market, so as 
to keep themselves on a par with 
those who have fixed salaries or cer- 
tain revenues. In the West Indies, 
notwithstanding all that is said, la- 
bour does not appear to be very much 
more expensive (if indeed at all) than 
in Canada. The labourer in the for- 
mer place may work a little all the 

ear round ; in the latter his labour 
is confined to the few months of sum- 
mer, and out of his wages he has to 
a himself with the expensive 
clothing necessary to protect himself 
during the rigour of winter, and to 
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supply himself and family with fuel, 
which is scarcely an item of expense 
in the former colonies. 

As a general rule, I have found 
living in warm climates more econo- 
mical than in cold. In the item of 
dress alone, the difference is probably 
fifty per cent. It must be as much 
between Canada or England and the 
West Indies; and I am persuaded 
that were the labouring classes of 
emigrants more abstemious, and if 
they could be persuaded to live on a 
system, they would fare better in the 
West Indies than elsewhere. 

It is well known that the orna- 
mental and other woods of Jamaica 
are not surpassed anywhere. For 
cabinet-work, and in the arts gene- 
rally, their beauty and fitness have 
already been cubis proclaimed at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Per- 
haps British Guiana may compete 
with this island, while it has the 
means of transport which cannot be 
found here. 

During my visit to Jamaica, I used 
to hear in lonely places, where other 
sounds there were none, a curious, 
deep, booming noise, like the low 
notes of an organ. On mentioning 
the circumstance, I was told that the 
sound was produced by the sea rush- 
ing into a peculiar chasm on the iron- 
bound coast westward, but I was 
more disposed to believe that the 
cause was volcanic and subterranean. 

Amongst the most curious of the 
natural features of this island, are its 
sink holes—deep, narrow, and pene- 
trating into the earth to, in some in- 
stances, undiscovered depths. They 
are volcanic, and look generally like 
old wells. In the bush, where they 
are overgrown with weeds, they are 
dangerous, and some odd stories are 
told of them. 


A LOVELY morning in October. The 
air is clear, the sky bright, and the 
distant ocean line of the horizon is 
sharply defined. At this elevation of 
nearly 5,000 feet there is a profound 
silence, only interrupted (as every- 
where in the island of springs) by the 
sounds of abundance of waters, the 
occasional buzz of a humming-bird, 
or the distant echo of the woodman’s 
axe in the valley. 

In the p Reng distance seaward, 
like white gulls, schooners flit along 
the waters, which, indeed, look more 
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like the sky; and the whole assumes 
an unreal appearance, like scenes in 
a “dissolving view.” 

I have never been in any place 
where I heard so many singular, and, 
I am sorry to say, scandalous stories 
of cases of poisoning. The Obeah 
system, when more prevalent, was, of 
course, a fertile source of such narra- 
tives. There is no doubt that “ poison- 
ing” used to be a very common, and 
often undetected, crime, and the va- 
riety of vegetable poisons knownsolely 
by their effects must be considerable. 
It was only when suspicions fell on 
persons in the better walks of life 
that much interest was excited, or 
inquiry instituted. 


THERE is a small society in Jamaica, 
the members of which being men of 
education and of good family, from 
their habits and other antecedents 
find the general society of the island 
inconvenient, and do not mix in it. 
Their absence is generally attributed 
to “ pride,” instead of uncongeniality. 
In the houses of such persons, with- 
out the slightest illiberality towards 
the other portions of the community, 
the visitor is compelled to acknow- 
ledge a marked superiority even in 
the most trifling household arrange- 
ments. Here are reproduced most of 
the comforts and refinements of Eng- 
lish life; and as for a good dinner, 
what more could an epicure desire 
than one of the rich island soups 
mountain mullet, plump ring-tail 

igeons (scarcely inferior to grouse), 
reseed with pimento, and served 
up on toast; and a silver goblet of 
foaming Scotch ale, or a glass of old 
port ? 


Scenes and Customs in the West Indies—Jamaica. . 


A SUMMER SONG, 


THE summer winds are wooing 
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There are few places which, within 
the period of two generations, have 
suffered a greater reverse in public 
opinion than the British West India 
Islands. At the commencement of 
the present century, a Jamaica pro- 
prietor was almost synonymous with 
a man of fortune, and he ranked in 
wealth with the notorious Indian 
Nabob. But his antecedents were 

enerally better known than those of 
1is Oriental compeer, and in many 
instances he was regarded rather as 
the fortunate restorer of some decayed 
Royalist or Cromwellian family, than 
the parvenu founder of a new one. 
The reply of one of these, it must 
be confessed, somewhat purse-proud 
West Indians to an English noble- 
man, who refused to accept the pay- 
ment of a great sum of money lost 
at cards, is characteristic, ‘‘ My Lord, 
tre cut your oaks once a century. 

Ty canes [ cut once a year!” 

But these palmy days are over. 
The wiser sel wealthier of the old 
proprietors transferred their capital 
in proper time to the mother country, 
and so secured it for their descend- 
ants, who may now be found as pro- 

rietors of the oak, instead of the 

umbler sugar-cane. 

The West Indies have had their 
historians and their naturalists, but 
their splendid scenery has never, to 
any extent, been rendered popular by 
the artist; and thus, while far in- 
ferior beauties have won a world- 
wide reputation, the general public 
doubts that any thing good can be 
found in these much, and in certain 
respects, very undeservedly abused 
islands. 


The leaves in the woodlands green ; 


The summer birds p 


Their mates the 


ursuin 
boughs 


See, 


O life in the far green forest ! 
O love by the brookside fair ! 
Stern care, in vain thou warrest 


With the breath of this odorous air. 


Thou canst not dim the glitter 


Of streams through the woods that run : 


Th 


touch shall ne’er embitter 
ur love-draughts drunk i’ the sun. 
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SoME years ago a few young English 
painters rose in fierce rebellion against 
the artistic rules and traditions of 
former days. er to astonish the 
world with something new, and filled 
with youth’s proud consciousness of 
undeveloped power, they refused to 
look at nature through Raphael’s 
eyes, and went forth to glean new 
lessons of marvellous import in those 
broad fields which the great Italian 
himself had not half explored. 
They would become to painting what 
Wordsworth had been to poetry, the 
high priests of a natural truthseeking 
“school, the faithful self-denying wor- 
shippers of a mystery which former 
ages had failed, through ignorance, 
pride, or utter carelessness, to read 
aright. They seated themselves like 
children at the feet of a mistress in 
whom was no fault, whose every word 
was the highest wisdom, every mo- 
tion the fairest grace ; in whose per- 
son could be nothing mean, nor aught 
unlovely in her adornment. To them 
this outer world was a book in which 
every passage was equally beautiful, 
strange, suggestive ; every character 
equally important, whether by itself 
or in relation to the whole. Their 
philosophy allowed no distinctions of 
reat and small, of ugliness and 
auty. “A primrose by the river’s 
brim,” they painted with as reverent 
zeal, and brought out into as marked 
a prominence, as the figure that pass- 
a beside it, or the wooded heights 
that threw out grey gleams of rugged 
cliff beyond. Their worship of the 
natural displayed itself in an obsti- 
nate liking for uncomely forms and 
staring colours, in a daring disregard 
for the rules of vulgar perspective, in 
a painful elaboration of small details, 
accompanied by utter blindness to 
the general effect. In their hatred of 
things conventional they rendered 
nature with a literal ‘slavishness sel- 
dom truer to the sound of her general 
utterances, than Hobbes’ rendering of 
the Iliad was true to the poet whom 
he unconsciously parodied. Strivin 
to raise up a school of art imbue 
with the earnest spirit of that which 
flourished before the age of Raphael, 
they have done little more than pro- 


duce a series of ambitious failures, 
which can only displace the master- 
pieces of other days, whenever good 
drawing and truthful expression shall 
have been classed among the strong 
points of Chinese painting. 

There was talent enough in this 
small band of “Preraphaelite” paint- 
ers to command the attention of those 
who were least inclined to endorse 
their principles, or encourage their 
eccentricities. The movement, too, 
had its better side, which would show 
itself more clearly in due time. So 
far as it implied a protest against the 
tendency of all art to crystallize into 
one set of traditional forms, it owned 
a meaning which no watchful thinker 
could fail to see, and no art-loving 
critic could quite condemn. When 
Messrs. Hunt and Millais began to 
send their pictures to the Royal 
Academy, pictorial art in England 
was fast settling down into one broad 
level of barren commonplace. With 
Turner himself, according to the late 
Mr. Leslie, the old school of English 
landscape painting was about to die. 
In other departments only a few good 
names twinkled faintly through the 
surrounding darkness. Faded land- 
scapes, simpering portraits, tame 
groups of theatrical figures, all of 
them drawn and coloured after one 
set of hacknied models, wearied the 
eye that looked for better things 
from the countrymen of Wilson, Rey- 
nolds, and Hogarth. Painting after 
nature had become translatable into 
panting after some received tradition. 

here was a certain range of —— 
and rules for handling them, beyon 
which few, if any, dared to go. It 
seemed a kind of heresy to paint 
scenes not found in Goldsmit , or 
landscapes wearing other hues than 
those of autumn. Views of particu- 
lar places were made as carefully un- 
like the originals, as portraits of | ugly 
people usually are. As long as the 
painting was smooth and pleasant to 
the eye, it seemed to matter little 
how much it lacked in freshness, 
truthfulness, and poetic power. In 
pleading for a more careful study of 
nature, for a wider choice of themes, 
for greater boldness of general treat- 
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ment, combined with greater finish of 
each detail, the leaders of the new 
movement seemed to point out the 
only way by which our national art 
could in time be rescued from the de- 
cay which threatened swiftly to eat 
it down. 

The power their own talents were 
likely to wield over the public mind 
made twofold way through the timely 
championship of so eloquent an ex- 
pounder as Mr. Ruskin. But for the 
ceaseless hammering of that ssthetic 
Gladstone their cause might have had 
to wait much longer for the kindly 
hearing which he soon secured them 
from a public ready enough to be 
dazzled and browbeaten out of one 
set of notions into another. Itistrue 
that naturalism in painting would 
soon have followed the prevailing na- 
turalism in literature ; but it needed 
some help from the latter art to bring 
the new fashion into immediate vogue 
among the admirers of its less promi- 
nent sister. To this end the author 
of “Modern Painters” has delivered 
himself for many years past, directly 
or allusively, in divers volumes great 
and small. In season and out of sea- 
son he has sung the genius of Mr. Mil- 
lais and the patient painstaking of 
Mr. Hunt. 


* Vos veniente die, vos decedente canebat.” 


And for some time in certain direc- 
tions his success has been very great. 
Covered by the writer’s fruitful elo- 
quence, the critic’s rash judgments 
passed off with the many for sound 
and searching knowledge of the things 
he handled. People who never cared 
to think for themselves yielded a sort 
of spell-bound homage to the words of 
one who could write so graphically 
about all things beneath the sun. 
The voice of the charmer, charmed he 
never so foolishly, fell like angels’ 
music on their ears. They rushed to 
the yearly picture-feasts with eyes 
duly trained to admire the texture of 
this piece of drapery, or the exquisite 

inting of those blades of grass. 
Making for granted what they did not 
aiiniieel; and, missing the main 

ints for special criticism, they hung 
Felightedl on a bit of painted stone, 
a patch of bright velvet, or a heap of 
autumn leaves. So long and loudly 


had Mr. Ruskin blown the trumpet for 
his friends, that each year saw larger 
crowds worshipping at the feet of their 
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new idols, and the painters of “Ophe- 
lia” and “The Light of the World” 
quickly found themselves command- 
ing prices which naturally tempted 
other young artists of good promise 
to sacrifice their better instincts to 
the popular taste. Not least of the 
misfortunes traceable to this main- 
spring is the marked change for the 
worse that has lately come over the 
style of those two who once painted 
“In Memoriam” and “The Dead 
Chatterton.” Let us hope that their 
recent follies may, after all, be the pa- 
rents of a riper excellence, the more 
lasting on account of the intermediate 
falling away. 

To what a pitch of absurdity the 
Preraphaelite movement has already 
grown, may be gathered notonly from 
such works as “Sir Isumbras” and 
“The Dead Stonebreaker,” but even 
more from the lecture which Mr. 
Ruskin has lately delivered to his old 
pets in the last volume of his “ Mo- 
dern Painters.” Time, that spares no- 
thing human, has wrought its changes 
even on the least fallible of art-evan- 
gelists. Among other recantations, 
more or less wonderful, he has actu- 
ally found a flaw, if not two, in the 
paintings of “the modern pathetic 
school.” ‘Tired, it seems, of always 
praising, he has begun at length to 
disparage the work of his own hand. 
“Scared by the sound himself had 
made,” he would mend the mischief 
by. suddenly breaking into a minor 
key. The song of triumph has ended 
in a partial wail. Having for years 
been a and patted onward in 
their humble groping after the natu- 
ral, Mr. Millais and his fellow-pupils 
are suddenly accused by their master 
of inability toachieveany markworthy 
or broad result. From the first he had 
noticed their liking for subjects that 
would have lacked all interest in other 
hands, and in their later efforts he saw, 
“with increasing wonder, that they 
were almost destitute of the power of 
feeling vastness or enjoying the forms 
which expressed it. A mountain or 
great building only appeared to them 
as a piece of colour of a certain shape. 
The powers it represented or included 
were invisible to them.” Their fancy 
revelled in confined and broken forms. 
In any thing larger than furze, fern, 
reeds, and such like, they missed the 
main lines, “ and this no less in what 
they loved than in what they dis- 
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liked.” Fond as they were of foliage, 
“ their trees always had a tendency to 
congeal into little acicular thorn- 
hedges, and never tossed free.” * Some 
»00r atonement for so rough a blow 

is followers will doubtless be good 
enough to take unto themselves in the 
admission that this narrow tendency 
of theirs “ has its beautiful uses, and 
is of special value in the present day.” 
As their great teacher never contra- 
dicts himself in volumes laden with 
seeming contradictions, they will na- 
turally be at no loss to strike that just 
mean between his latter and earlier 
sayings, which our own impatience of 
fine-spun sentiment and cloudy spiri- 
tualism would render us somewhat 
slow to understand. 

And here, indeed, we are taken 
aback by the prospect of an issue 
not wholly impossible in the case of 
so erratic a thinker as Mr. Ruskin. 
What if he should spin yet further 
away from his old beliefs! Has he 
not already forsworn Rubens, flirted 
with Salvator Rosa, and owned toa 
violent fancy for Giorgione ? Almost 
every school of painting has found in 
him, by turns, its champion and op- 

onent. He has finished the ‘‘ Modern 

ainters,” but a pen so active cannot 
keep idle long. How. if his next work 
should contain a longwinded exposure 
of the Preraphaelite school ? The new 
aberration would not be more start- 
ling than several we have already. 
seen. If it did happen; how would 
the consequences tell upon his former 
clients! We tremble to think of the 
sudden change that might ensue in 
the market worth of “Apple Blos- 
soms,” and “The Bluidy Tryste.” 
There would be cause to fear that no 
more crowds would flock to pay their 
shillings for the sight of another pic- 
ture by the author of “ Christ Dis- 
puting in the Temple.” Their only 
chance for the future should rest on 
one of two things. Either they would 
have to paint in a different style, or 
it is just possible that Mr. Ruskin’s 
readers may have learned by this 
time to dispense with the guidance of 
a prophet who never seems certain 
of his own mind for many months 
together. 

The latter event would, indeed, be 


* “ Modern Painters.” Vol. 5. 
1860. 
VOL, LVII,—NO. CCCXLII. 
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a certain gain to the world at large, 
however paca it might B 
greeted by the prophet himself. Any 
one who has steadily tried to mould 
himself on the rules propounded from 
time to time in those five massive 
volumes, which chant the praises of 
our greatest landscape-painter, must 
surely have learned at length, through 
many failures, to distrust a revela- 
tion so cloudily fanciful, so hard to 
reconcile with itself. The author 
writes as some of his pupils paint, 
like a clever child addressing itself 
to somewhat smaller children. He 
lays down the law. for their tender 
minds with an undoubting glibness, 
a half-compassionate scorn, which 
sends the humbler part of his audi- 
ence into an eestasy of grateful awe. 
They think he must know so much 
who. talks so largely. They hang, 
with open-eyes and open mouths on 
the words of a.teacher who mixes old 
things with new in a way so win- 
ningly self-complacent, so loftily con- 
descending. Children and poor peo- 
ple-like to hear the same things told 
again and again; and very young 
men and women prefer the lecturer 
who tickles their vanity with the 
largest infusion of high-flown senti- 
mentalism. With minds of this order, 
Mr. Ruskin may pass for awhile as 
the inspired apostle of a new faith, 
who has never contradicted himself, 
and is always right and comprehensi- 
ble. Yet, even children grow wiser 
in time, and learn to see through the 
shams they once adored. And chil- 
dren of a larger growth must be very 
foolish indeed, if they can long be 
blinded by an author who in one 
place boldly sneers at their intellec- 
tual weakness, and in another proves 
his own consistency by setting before 
them a string of passages from his 
former writings, each more or less at 
variance with its neighbours. Sooner 
or later most of them will have come 
to smile at the sentimental jargon of 
a critic who, preaching up nature, 
seldom thinks or writes of anything 
in a natural way, who finds some- 
thing inconceivable in the fact that 
the smallest portion of a great com- 
position helps the whole, and whose 
zeal for truth shows itself in elabo- 


By John Ruskin, M.A. Smith and Elder. 
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rate praise of certain pictures, wherein 
Turner altered the scenes he was sup- 
posed to copy, as coolly as a play- 
wright would alter the tale he is go- 
ing to turn into a drama. 

r. Ruskin warns the reader against 
trying to get too much out of a Scrip- 
ture text—the very folly of which 
every work he has written affords 
examples without end. Noman ever 
twisted a line of Shakspere or a verse 
of the Bible into so many different 
meanings as this one has squeezed 
out of his favourite Turner. He looks 
and looks into a picture until his 
warm imagination has filled it with 
all sorts of colours never placed there 
by the artist himself. Like the Egyp- 
tian boy gazing into the ink enclosed 
within his palm, he lets his own fancy 
turn painter, and dreams that the 
secret lies in the thing he broods over. 
He rhapsodises about curves and 
straight lines until he has trained 
himself to believe that an iron ring 
on a stone wall makes all the differ- 
ence in a picture, between a flowing 
river and a stagnant pool. eat 


deal that no one else would have 
dreamed of looking for, is made out 
of certain millstones and a sinall plate 


of eggs, lying near the corner of ano- 
ther picture. His lively fancy not 
seldom misses the truth, which plain 
common-sense would easily have dis- 
covered, as when, for instance, Turner 
is declared unable to “ enter into the 
spirit of the pine,” because he never 
drew one of them straight and 
smoothly rounded at the top. To 
people of a less imaginative turn, such 
a fact would have seemed accountable, 
simply from a painter's preference 
for those more crooked, if less cha- 
racteristic forms, which look so well 
in some of Turner’s landscapes, A 
pine forest is grand to see, but to draw 
single pines in all their noble straight- 
ness and rounded smoothness, were a 
task which any painter might well be 
excused for avoiding. my wise 
and probable isthe notion that Turner 
had no bright views of England’s fu- 
ture, because he loved to paint the 
ruined glories of Chepstow, and 
Raglan, and Lindisfarne. Nor would 
any one whose wits were less ethereal 
than Mr. Ruskin’s, have devoted ever 
s0 many pages to an utterly mystical 
and farfetched comparison, between 
artists in nearly all things so unlike 
each other as Turner and Giorgione. 
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In the same way this writer makes 
much of discoveries which all the 
world had found out long ago. As 
poor young Fergusson gazed with the 
joy of a first inventor at the rude 
watch of his own contriving, so does 
he, too, spin out page after page with 
a childlike rhapsody about the pine. 
Englishmen, it seems, are in the habit 
of supposing that pines grow crook- 
edly and with ragged foliage, and so 
this grandmothers’ teacher under- 
takes, from his great experience of 
pines abroad, to enlighten them on a 
point which no resident or traveller 
in our southern counties, not to name 
many parts of Scotland, could easily 
overlook or misinterpret. The most 
ignorant Cockney need not travel many 
miles out of London to appreciate 
the solemn beauty, the cathedral-like 
vistas of a pine-forest, with its long, 
sunlit aisles of straight, soft-taperin 
stems, and its broad masses of dar 
green spiny tufts closely twining over- 
head. And many who have watched 
the effects of sunset on different trees, 
could have told Mr. Ruskin, that not 
pines only, but many other trees, are 
capable, under certain conditions, of 
becoming “ trees of light, seen in clear 
flame against the darker sky, and 
dazzling as the sun itself.” 

Endless word-spinning, rash dogma- 
tism, and affected phraseology, form 
Mr. Ruskin’s chief pretensions to the 
rank of a deep and original thinker. 
Give him a word for his text, and he 
will turn you out his superfine specu- 
lations by the mile. His airy castles 
need no earthly resting-ground. Hop- 
ing to get at some useful or sugges- 
tive truth, you are put off with chap- 
ter after chapter of half-visionary, 
half-trivial talk about “the lance of 
Pallas,” “the dark mirror,” “the 
angel of the sea,” or “the wings of 
the lion.” Tented plants and build- 
ing plants are the new names given 
to flowers and trees. Spiritual mean- 
ings are squeezed out of the smallest 
trifles, and each casual glance at some 
familiar thing suggests a rhapsody 
worthy of Thomas Aquinas. He can 
never see more than one side of the 
truth at a time; and from what he 
does see he draws the widest conclu- 
sions, stated in the most unqualified 
terms. Hence come his extravagant 
croakings over the spiritual present 
of this country—his extravagant dis- 
like for painters of the classic school 
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—his praise of Turner at one time, 
for the finish which he slights in 
Carlo Dolce; at another, for the wise 
reserve which displeases him in Claude 
and Poussin. e cannot do justice 
to our great countryman, without 
speaking. harshly of Salvator, and 
disdainfully of Cuyp. He cannot see 
the uses of a critical judgment to 
counterpoise the dangers of a blind 
enthusiasm, any more than he ean 
recognise the deep yearning after a 
purer faith, which underlies and ac- 
counts for the growing scepticism of 
modern England. Of any clear, broad 
principles of art, his views, for the 
most part, are either misty or mu- 
tually self-destroying. What of ra- 
tional meaning his works contain is 
enfolded, like the meaning of Turner's 
later pictures, in a haze of colouri 
which only a very fertile fancy woul 
deem itself able to comprehend. To 
simpler minds the task of following 
out his views seems much like wan- 
dering in a wilderness of tangled 
wood, with no other guide than the 
scant beams of doubtful daylight that 
struggle into it here and there. Once 
in an hour or so you may light on 
some noticeable truth or fair-seeming 
conjecture ; but who would know- 
ingly brave so tiresome an ordeal to 
pick up so trifling a reward ? 

To those, however, who read for 
mere amusement, or ask for no more 
than a pennyworth of bread to an in- 
tolerable deal of sack, the faults of 
such a writer may doubtless seem as 
nothing beside the witcheries of his 
flowingly-picturesque style. They will 
skip the geometrical teachings, yawn 
slightly over the criticisms, smile or 
stare at the more eccentric passages, 
only to linger, with a lazy delight, 
upon the long-drawn deseriptions of 
natural scenery with which these vo- 
lumes are plentifully spiced. Graphic 
writing, more or less dashed with 
strange conceits, seems to have become 
the chief end and aim of our current 
literature. It is taken for granted 
that nobody likes plain food, or cares 
for any thing that he would be forced 
to chew. A very little thought is 
held to go a very long way, and he is 
pronounced to be the greatest genius 
who can cheat the most readers into 
fancying that they think at all. Whe- 
ther the reader likes this treatment 
or no—whether such treatment may 
do him more harm than good—his 
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mind is continually pampered with 
all kinds of dainty pictures, provided 
for him by the most skilful hands. 
History is beaten up for him into a 
thin mess of biographic flummery, 
and his novels are duly weakened with 
a large infusion of very natural small- 
talk, and wholly impertinent details. 
His science and his criticism are con- 
veyed to him through an amount of 
sugar that must often neutralize the 
good effects of either. In like man- 
ner does Mr. Ruskin seek to tickle his 
readers’ fancy, by means of word- 
paintings many and minutely drawn, 
not very pertinent nor quiet in tone, 
but greatly more tolerable than the 
rest of his work. In his case, and 
for the sake of all concerned, it may 
be pa as well that people should 
neglect the criticism for the sugar 
that encrusts it so deeply on every side. 

In our art no less than our litera- 
ture it is the sugar that most abounds. 
The thought beneath it is quite a 
secondary affair. Whether we write 
or paint we bury away the central 
meaning under a heap of misplaced 
or needless details. Our artists, like 
our writers, are forgetting how to 
compose. Especially from the new 
pre-Raphaelite school does all sense 
of just proportion seem to have ut- 
terly died out. The sway of intellect 
without feeling has been followed, as 
we might naturally have expected, 
by the sway of feeling without intel- 
lect. Out of the cold classicism of 
the eighteenth century has sprung 
the unbounded fancifulness of the 
present day. Under the guise of deep 
devotion to the teaching of natural 
facts, painters of the new school 
would win the public favour by ut- 
terly ignoring the great achievements 
of modern art, and galvanizing, into 
a moment’s life, the long-buried mon- 
sters of a comparatively barbarous 
age. Like the leaders of the late 
Tractarian movement, they would 
stir up the stagnant depths of popu- 
lar feeling by trampling on the com- 
mon sense of all who have eyes to see 
and brains to reason for themselves. 
In exchange for the mechanical com- 
monplaces of another school, they 
bid us accept anew the childish gro- 
tesqueries that marked the childhood 
of Christian art among nations whose 
sesthetic training was still guided by 
the faith and knowledge of the clois- 
ter. A childish delight in brilliant 
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colours, a childish disregard for ac- 
curate drawing and graceful forms, 
a childish scorn for truth of outward 
relationsand artisticeffects, are among 
the most striking features of the work 
they have hitherto done. So far their 
search for truth has only led them 
into glaring falsehoods; they have 
degraded the goddess they professed 
to worship, and heightened, at least 
for a time, the evil they sought to 
cure. You cannot, by taking thought, 
subtract a cubit from the stature of a 
full-grown man. So far as they have 
tried to do this, to cut off, from the 
mind of the nineteenth century, all 
that varied growth which marks it 
off from the mind of the fourteenth, 
they have utterly and necessarily 
failed. They may feces the fashion, 
just as any thing new and singular 
will generally become the fashion for 
a time. But with all their talent 
they cannot reproduce for us even 
the spiritual tenderness of Fra An- 
gelico, much less approach the classic 

ce of Raphael, or the sensuous 
Stain of Titian. Instead of an 
“Ecce Homo” they can only give us 
a “Light of the World :” instead of a 
“Holy Family” or a “ St. Sebastian” 
we have to put up with “Sir Isum- 
bras” and “ Peace Concluded ;” in- 
stead of a genuine landscape by Claude 
or Cuyp, our eyes are startled by the 
eccentric drawing of “ Apple Blos. 
soms,” and the kaleidoscopic colour- 
ing of “The Bluidy Tryste.”  Be- 
tween the jog-trot realism of the old 
and the unnatural naturalism of the 
new school, English art has, in these 
latter days, fared almost as badly as 
English literature. 

Meanwhile, however, both schools 
are very popular. Mr. Frith, the 
painter of the “Derby Day,” seems 
to be running a close race with Messrs. 
Hunt and Millais. The former’s ex- 
cellent knack of hitting off the out- 
ward aspects of social hfe commends 
him to those whose realism contents 
itself with skin-deep faithfulness to 
the costume, manners, and other ap- 
purtenances of ordinary beings. It is 
not unlikely that his coming picture 
will speedily repay the purchaser for 
the princely sum he has laid out on 
its possession. Of Mr. Hunt, on the 
vther hand, is it not known to all the 
world that his last painting of “Christ 
found disputing in the Temple,” has 
been showing in Bond-street to daily 
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sightseers for more than a twelve- 
month past? This work may be taken 
as a fair sample both of the faults and 
beauties visible in paintings of its own 
class. It represents at once the de- 
votional and naturalistic tendencies of 
the new school, as they might work 
on a mind of middling calibre, utter] 
devoid of humour, and lacking all 
that poetic feeling which half atones 
for the worst extravagances of the 
more powerful but less patient Mr. 
Millais. In this picture the artist 
has tried to do himself all the justice 
he had strength to do. We forget 
exactly how many years he took to 
paint it, but the proofs of his pains- 
taking are visible enough throughout. 
It was easy, without being told, to 
see that the figures had been drawn, 
not from tradition, nor out of his in- 
ward corsciousness, but from models 
carefully studied in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem itself. The faces 
of the Rabbis are wonderfully Jewish, 
not after the fashion of Houndsditch, 
but after the nobler bearing of the 
far East. 

So great a flourish of rumour’s 
trumpets had heralded the appearance 
of this painting, that every one at his 
earliest leisure hastened to see a work 
which had escaped the doubtful 
honour of a place in the second or 
third line on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. It may be that the com- 
pany of many hundred rivals would 
have thrown its peculiar merits some- 
what into the shade. At any rate 
the picture was to be seen by itself 
alone, like the moon on a starless 
night. On payment of a shilling you 
were allowed to feast your eyes on the 
“great masterpiece of modern art,” 
Who that had the money and the 
time to spare, could help going to 
quaff his fill of nectar offered on such 
moderate terms? Mr. Hunt’s “Scape- 
goat” had taught us not to despair, 
even of him who had once misrepre- 
sented “The Light of the World.” 
Having paid our entrance fee, we 
quickly found ourselves in a small 
room, one side of which was nearly 
filled by a largish painting, while, 
fended off from it by a stout railing, 
such as English sightseers too often 
render needful, clustered a troop of 
eager souls, gazing mostly through 
huge magnifying-glasses at the object 
of an admiration not more deep than 
audible. How very beautiful! what 
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rich colouring! what play of charac- 
ter! Such were the whispers that 
floated about the room, as they 
pointed to this or that part of the 
picture, and held their glasses to each 
other’s eyes. Hearing one enthusiast 
murmur to her friend that the picture 
required deep study, we took our time 
to con it over; but from first to last, 
and again on a second visit made 
some months later, the feeling it 
brought out most vividly in ourselves, 
was one of half-mournful, half-mirth- 
ful surprise. We looked and looked, 
peered at it now on this side, now on 
that, closed our eyes and opened them 
again, but to no better purpose than 
before. Lacking Mr. Raskin's sug- 
gestive fancy, and the quickening 
faith of the many who came there 
to worship rather than to examine, 
we saw only what our hard hearts 
would let us see. To us, indeed, the 
chief marvel about the picture was, 
that so many people should be thrown 
into the highest raptures with so 
glaring a monument of perverted 
cleverness and wasted time. It was 
not that the colouring was wholly 
bad, nor the perspective hopelessly 
wrong. Mr. Holman Hunt had not 
repeated the facial ugliness of Mr. 
Millais’s “ Nuns,” nor the wonderful 
drawing of his knight on horseback. 
He had for once eschewed the paltry 
symbolism, and improved on the 
meanness of his own “ Light of the 
World.” Hiscentral idea is not quite 
effaced by a jumble of tawdry colours 
and ill-proportioned details, like that 
which stultifies the later efforts of art- 
ists in every way greater than himself. 
But, all this notwithstanding, his work 
appears to us a failure and mistake. 
The careful perseverance of many 
years seems to have ended only in 
proving his utter lack of that higher 
feeling which ennobles the work of 
many a middling artist, and without 
which the cleverest piece of mere 
painting must fall infinitely short of 
the greatness achieved by a Raphael 
ora Guido. For want of this saving 
virtue “ The Finding of Christ in the 
Temple” has no more claim to be 
called a great picture than Mr. Pat- 
more’s “ Faithful for Ever” has to be 
called a great poem. 

That want is chiefly to be traced 
in the rendering of the youthful 
Christ. The picture easily divides 
itself into two parts—on the one side 
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are several Rabbis; on the other are 
Joseph and Mary, leaning over their 
new-found son. Behind the former 
group are one or two supernumeraries, 
in bright clothing; beyond the latter, 
seen through a window, are work- 
men plying their tasks in the fiery 
yellow sunlight. The whole picture, 
indeed, is ablaze with an excess of 
light and varied colouring, that re- 
minds you at once of Brighton cliffs 
in a hot summer noon, and of the 
coat that Jacob wrought for his son 
Joseph. From the Saviour’s coat of 
striped purple, to the elaborate gild- 
ing of the Temple-roof, there is not 
one small oasis of soothing shadow 
throughout. You cannot escape from 
all that merciless glare and glitter, 
save by turning the eyes away from 
the picture itself. Those hoary old 

entlemen on the left would surely 

ave fainted for want of a little 
shelter from the surrounding blaze. 
They could have told the painter that 
even natives of an Eastern clime have 
a decided fancy for shutting out the 
sun. For the sake of natural, no less 
than artistic truth, that open window 
should have been darkened with a 
friendly curtain. “Ah, sir, those 
painters knew something about the 
arrangement of their lights and 
shades,” was the answer that capped 
our own reflections, as we stood one 
day in the Dulwich Gallery, gazing 
into the transparent shadows of Hob- 
bima’s Watermill, or basking in the 
mellow sunshine that falls on the 
dark bulks of Guyp’s pensive kine. 
Had the theme of Mr. Hunt’s picture 
been less holy,and more dependent on 
conditions of race and climate ; had 
he merely wished, in short, to give us 
an Eastern scene, marked by the pe- 
culiarities of Eastern life, it might 
have answered his purpose to make 
us realize the burning clearness of a 
bright Eastern afternoon. As things 
are, however, we only realize the fact 
that he has spent some years among 
the scenes of our Saviour’s life, with- 
out improving his eye for artistic 
effect, or helping us to one sufficient 
reason for preferring his own realistic 
treatment of so large a theme to the 
nobler, if not always sounder, con- 
ventionalism of the great old masters. 

The Rabbis themselves are un- 
doubtedly Jewish, and in costume, 

robably correct. Seated on their 
on stools, they go off sideways in 
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pretty good perspective,diminishing, 
as they sit, in point of age, from the 
very old patriarch in the fureground, 
to the younger-looking adult at the 
tail. his new arrangement may 
seem, to profane minds, like a pleas- 
ing variation on the usual mode of 
sizing a company of soldiers; but 
the friends of Mr. Hunt will doubt- 
less feel, that he has only sacrificed 
some paltry picturesqueness to a stern 
regard for truth of historical detail. 
The reverend fathers, unlike each 
other in face, look rather like each 
other in point of expression, of which, 
between them, they muster about 
as little as a party of Hindoos would 
generally show. Over the Virgin’s 
not uncomely features there plays a 
wooden smile of vague tenderness. 
Her attitude, as she bends over her 
truant son, is also wooden, but the 
blue drapery is certainly the quietest 
part of the whole picture. Beside 
and beyond her stands Joseph, his 
heavy, but not ill-looking, counten- 
ance also trying to kindle into some 
deep emotion. In front of him, one 
hand clasped by his mother, his full 
face turned towards the spectator, 
stands the youthful Jesus himself, 
clothed in a glossy tunic of intricate 
pattern and brilliant hues. On the 
thinness of his figure we need not 
dwell ; nor yet on the brightness of 
his garb. It is about the head that 
we have most to say, and it is in the 
head that its painter has most erred. 
Of expression, indeed, there is for 
once no lack, but it is chiefly expres- 
sion of a kind that should not be 
there. The painter has evidently 
thrown all his strength into this part 
of his work, and the result is a coun- 
tenance, not in itself ignoble, but un- 
worthy of the occasion nevertheless. 
Unable to rise to the height of his 
great argument, he has wrought out 
the face of a young enthusiast, flush- 
ed with the heat of a long dispute, 
and half displeased with his parents 
for having cut it short. 

It were, doubtless, a hard task for 
the highest genius to paint a head of 
the youthful Saviour. How to ex- 

the right union of majesty with 
boyish feeling, at the age of twelve, 
was a problem which the Old Masters 
lacked the will, or, at least, the hardi- 
hood to tackle. But the fall of Icarus 
tolls no warning to modern ears. Mr. 
Holman Hunt has striven to soar 
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heavenward ; and the fitting crown 
to his elaborate failure, glows, largely 
visible, in the stiff, bright locks of 
his boyish hero. 

It is easy to see how he fell into 
this worst blunder of all. Seeking to 
compromise between no halo and one 
of the old conventional pattern, he 
hit upon the happy and philosophic 
idea of making the hair itself do duty 
for the halo, and what hair could 
serve his purpose so usefully as red ? 
Yet which would seem the most 
offensive to an honesteye— Mr. Hunt's 
red hair, or the golden plates in one 
of Orcagna’s pictures? If any thing 
of the kind was needed, he might 
have followed the more artistic 
methods of later schools, by giving us 
a faithful copy of the first halo he 
caught hanging about either moon or 
sun. But he had set himself above 
all things to be thoroughly natural, 
and the Nemesis of his creed has 
already found him out. 

This soulless naturalism is the rock 
on which not Mr. Hunt alone, but 
several others of his school, have suf- 
fered, or seem like to suffer shipwreck. 
Forgetting that what is conventional 
is not therefore inevitably untrue, 
they seem to look on every departure 
from the one as a sure approach to 
the other. Like all who embrace 
half a truth they carry their princi- 
ples to the length of a gross practical 
falsehood. Few, indeed, have erred 
so foolishly as he who painted “The 
Light of the World” and “The Find- 
ing of Christ in the Temple,” but 
these two pictures are only the wild- 
est expression of tendencies more or 
less visible throughout the school. 
Between Mr. Hunt and Mr. Millais 
the difference is doubtless very great; 
the manner of the one being gener- 
ally as mean as that of the other is 
noble. But both at opposite sides 
form part of a common movement 
towards an issue practically unsound. 
According as each man of their party 
fails in common sense, fine feeling, 
and perception of the humorous, does 
he flounder more or less deeply into 
the bogs that beset their common 
path. Absolute truth of details, and 
utter abnegation of each man’s criti- 
cal and plastic powers, seem in prae- 
tice to sum up the rule of doctrine 
which these rash priests of nature 
seek to enforce. Finding in the art 
of their day a tendency, as it were, to 
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make a few telling points, and slur 
the reading of minor passages, they 
insist on articulating every phrase in 
exactly the same pitch of voice, with 
exactly the same degree of emphasis. 
The mirror they hold up to Nature re- 
flects for us a heap of dead facts, each 
drawn with the same clearness, and 
strung on to the next with an un- 
doubting blindness to its relative 
worth and right place in the general 
view. In their zeal for establishing 
the sacredness of small things, they 
have forgotten that art is no more 
identical with outward nature than 
the humanis identical with the divine. 
Art, being human, has to render into 
its own faltering language as much 
as it oor comprehend of that nature 
which He only who made all things 
can wholly understand. For its pur- 
poses there are many things which 
seem either unpicturesque in them- 
selves or worthless in relation to other 
things. It must deal with its mate- 
rial much as an English poet would 
have to deal with a dark and muti- 
lated chorus in the Agamemnon or 
the @dipus Coloneus. Its part is 
clearly to pick and choose, with an 
eye to some definite issue, to drop out 
something here, and qualify some- 
thing there, to give heed to the due 
gradations of shadow and perspective, 
and to combine the several pieces of 
the picture into one harmonious and 
intelligible whole. In the world of 
art the whole is virtually greater than 
the sum of its parts, and the half is 
often more valuable than the whole. 
Here, too, is it the letter that killeth, 
thespirit that giveth life. In Raphael’s 
“ Miraculous of Fishes,” who, 
but a literalist, would care to ridi- 
cule the smallness of the boat, as he 
drank in the graceful nobleness of the 
forms above it? For all its partial 
untruths of scenery and costume, 
there can be little doubt that a play 
of Shakspeare, as brought on the 
stage by Garrick, was on the whole 
more worthily rendered than a play 
of Shakspeare, as presented in all the 
wealth of modern realism, by Mr. 
Charles Kean. 

By all means, in whatever we do, 
let us aim at a certain truthfuiness of 
detail, and grudge no time to needful 
finish. Whether we paint or write, 
let us leave out nothing characteris- 
tic, nothing that may serve to heighten 
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the general effect. Let the trees in 
the foreground be drawn as nearly as 
may be like natural trees, and let our 
likenesses, whether of real persons or 
real scenes, be such that every one 
may feel their truth. If it be needful 
to the right understanding of him, let 
us have Cromwell with the wart upon 
his nose. But let us also remember 
that every thing in nature has its 
right place and value towards per- 
fecting the great whole. It is a mere 
confusion of ideas, an outrage to the 
words of Christ himself, to affirm that 
all things are equally good ; that even 
in God’s eyes there is nothing great 
or small. The noble simplicity of a 
great artist has little in common with 
that dull meanness which prides it- 
self on the faithful copying of a dead 
donkey, or a broken chair. A good 
portrait by Vandyke or Titian con- 
tains more essential truth than the 
best photograph ever yet taken by 
the lens of Mayall or Claudet. 
‘George Eliot’s’” mechanical skill in 
reporting the emmet-life of her poorer 
countryfolk, seems to us rather a 
sorry exchange for the larger insight 
and manlier graces of Walter Scott, 
or even for the poetic grandeur that 
redeems the worst faults of Bulwer- 
Lytton. For all its close details, and 
straightforward simpleness of style, 
few of us seem to remember that the 
Iliad is a masterpiece of classic art, 
in its main parts as skilfully com- 
posed, and in its outline as nobly pro- 
— as the Greek temple of a 
ater time. Only a poet can translate 
a poet, and only an artistic eye can 
measure the whole difference between 
petty treatment of great things, and 
noble treatment of things great and 
small. This is the age for glorifying 
rags and mere muscle. The dignity 
of labour and the loftiness of mean 
things have been cna up already 
far too long, until Teniers has come 
to be deemed as great as Titian, and 
Mr. Coventry Patmore finds admirers 
ready to link his name with that of 
Homer. For the sake of English 
literature, as well as of English art, 
we can only pray, that the absurdities 
of the reigning fashion will shortly 
begin to work their own cure, and that 
only such grains of truth as it does 
undou y enfold may be left be- 
hind, to bear some good fruit in due 
season. 




































































































































































































































































































Lone before the time when Baron 
Liebig discovered a new and nasty 
way of making raw-meat soup, it was 
remarked by somebody who knew 
what he was about, that “God sends 
meat, but the Devil, cooks.” The pro- 
verb, it may turn out, has a deeper 
foundation in fact than has com- 
monly been imagined. Taken in its 
grosser and more obvious sense, it 

oints to spoliation of good victuals, 
y ill-starred notions of cookery. 
None but the Devil could have sug- 

ested to Soyer the horror of a red- 
herring pie, or potatoes mashed with 
cod-liver oil; and surely, it-must have 
been the Devil—if not Moloch him- 
self—who put into Liebig’s head the 
horrible notion of extracting the red 
juices of raw beef and mutton, by 
cold muriatic acid, and calling the 
product “soup.” But, if we mistake 
not, the ministrations of the spirit of 
evil in all that relates to food, have a 
wider scope, and a deeper meaning, 
than are evidenced by mere culinary 
bedevilments. Satanic influences have 
from times immemorial penetrated, 
with subtle fascination, the consciences 
of people concerned in ministering to 
human stomachs, the elements of nu- 
trition and bodily heat. Who but the 
Devil could have prompted Vedius 
Pollio to fatten his lampreys with 
dead slaves, and fancy them the better 
for such fodder? We are not sure 
it was any other than the Devil who 
suggested Spartan black broth—a sort 
of liquid black pudding :— 

“* Proper food 
For heroes who delight in blood.” 

To rip open a living sow in order to 
impart flavour to her viscera, was a 
practice most demoniacal. Small 
wonder that the promoters of such 
gastronomic rites were the blood- 
stained Ciaudian race, and the pam- 
pered Heliogabalus. Satanic minis- 
tration to the human belly-god is, 

rhaps, less active than heretofore ; 
ut he who—not to shock delicate sus- 


- ceptibilities—would represent cruel- 


ty as altogether banished from the 
gastronomy of modern times, that 
man is either a fool, or an incarnation 
of the things of which Satan is the 
father. Let the rites of the abattoir 
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pass; they could not be dealt with in 
these pages. Is there no cruelty in 
skinning eels alive, or plunging lob- 
sters into a pot full of boiling water ? 
To worry a stag with bloodhounds, 
before shooting him through the head, 
may, indeed, make the fiesh more 
tender ; but the deed is Satanic. 
Much of our vaunted modern hu- 
manity is a sham and a pretence :—a 
sepulchre, fair to view without, but 
grim with skeletons inside ;—pestilent 
with corruption. The century which 
can tolerate the horror of nailin 

eese by the feet to boards range 

‘fore a fire—giving no water, but 
stuffing to repletion, until the ani- 
mal’s livers grow enormous—all for 
the sake of a Strasburg paté—that 
century has not yet exorcised the gas- 
tronomic Devil. The leaven still re- 
mains of those horrible tastes which, 
demon-inspired, ran riot in the brain 
of Apicius. It would not be a matter 
to surprise one very much, if some 
transatlantic epicure should fatten 
Kentucky blue-fish with negroes killed 
for the occasion. The modern Abys- 
sinian fashion of getting up a steak 
may now be just adverted to. Whence 
came that horrible idea? what its pa- 
ternity? Be not too severe, O ye 
delicate ones, on the Coptic taste! 
The time may come for that habit to 
prevail in civilized Europe. The gas- 
tronomic student perceives certain in- 
dications of a tendency to fall back 
upon raw flesh. The witty Brillat 
Savarin can find no greater objection 
to raw flesh than that it sticks to the 
teeth. Mr. Symonds, too, looks upon 
raw animal food with no especial dis- 
favour. If ever raw steak comes into 
fashion here, let one hope that death 
will have, to some extent, consecrated 
the sacrifice. Considering the extent 
to which fashion is capable of leading 
its votaries, one does well not to make 
too sure that the Abyssinian style, in 
all its integrity, may not yet find fa- 
vour amongst us. t such as think 
otherwise ponder over the tale of the 
curate’s pig, quoted by Mr. Sym- 
onds :— 


‘A French curé, exiled to a deserted 
part of our forests, and who for the whole 
year, except on a few rare occasions, 
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lived only on fruit and vegetables, hit 
upon a most admirable expedient for 
providing an animal repast to set before 
the curés of the neighbourhood, when 
one or the other, two or three times 
during the year, ventured into those 
dreadful solitudes, with a view of assur- 
ing himself with his own eyes, that his 
unfortunate colleague had not yet died 
of hunger. The curé in question pos- 
sessed a pig, his whole fortune; and you 
will see the manner in which he used it. 
Immediately the bell announced a visi- 
tor, and that his cook had shown his 
clerical friend into a parlour, the master 
of the house, drawing himself up majes- 
tically, said to his housekeeper, ‘Bri- 
gitte, let there be a good dinner for my- 
self and my friend.’ Brigitte, although 
she knew there were only stale crusts 
and dried peas in her larder, seemed in 
no degree embarrassed by this order; 
she summoned to her assistance Toby 
the Carrot (so called because his head 
was as red as that of a native of West 
Galloway), and, leaving the house to- 
gether, they both went in search of the 
pig. This, after a short skirmish, was 
caught by Brigitte and her carrotty as- 
sistant ; and, notwithstanding his cries, 
his grunts, his gestures of despair and 
supplication, the inhuman cook, seizing 
his head, opened a large vein in his 
throat, and relieved him of two pounds 
of blood ; this, with the addition of gar- 
lic, shalot, mint, wild thyme, and pars- 
ley, was converted into a most savoury 
and delicious black-pudding for the curé 
and his friend ; and being served to their 
reverences smoking hot, on the summit 
of a pyramid of yellow cabbage, figured 
admirably as a centre dish. ‘The surgi- 
cal operation over, Brigitte, whose quali- 
fications as a sempstress were superior, 
darned up the hole in the neck of the 
pig, who was then turned loose until a 
fresh supply of black-puddings should be 
required.” 

Next to be mentioned, in evidence 
of culinary Satanic agency is the cross- 
grained perversity of cooks. If the 
very Devil be not in them, that per- 
versity is inexplicable. The spirit of 
evil, too, must have suborned the 
purveyors of food to falsify it by 
adulteration ; and we are not sure 
that Satan has not prompted the ana- 
lysts who have written on adultera- 
tion to mystify that word for their 
own private ends. Then, finally, it 
must be the Devil, and none else, who 
makes it appear to British ladies of 
our own age, that they sacrifice every 
claim to elegance and refinementif they 
only dare to learn the way of making a 
tart, or ever thrust their delicate nuses 
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into a kitchen. So, by this timeit must 
appear—we should think—a matter 
incontrovertibly made out that the po- 
sition with which we started, as from 
a text, is true :—that not only does the 
Devil send cooks but that the res cul- 
inaria, in all its ramifications, is un- 
der his influence, control, and do- 
minion. 

That cookery is a science few will 
dispute. It is allied with the most re- 
condite department of chemistry, and 
tempered, moreover, with a poetic, or 
esthetic sentiment which few che- 
mists possess to the degree of ena- 
bling them to become unimpeachable 
cooks. Reflecting on the conditions 
required, these would seem to be 
limited by the problem of getting the 
maximum of nutritive matter with 
the minimum of expense ;—then offer- 
ing it to the stomach under forms 
most favourable to assimilation. At 
this limit most philosophers who have 
turned their attention have stopped 
—stopped to their own discomfiture. 
They have failed to consider the sesthe- 
tic element altogether: missing the 
poetry of the subject, by virtue of 
which certain things are innate] 
disgusting and unbearable. Like all 
matters appertaining to the esthetic 
sentiment, this is one to which there 
are no fixed limits. The Chinese eat 
rats and puppies without repugnance : 
wherefore the Chinese cook-—dealing 
with sentiments as he finds them— 
does well to bring the chemistry of 
his art into operation, and dress up 
rat flesh and dog flesh under aspects 
congenial to digestion. More fasti- 
dious (more foolish, perhaps), few free- 
thinking European gastronomes exist, 
having strength of mind and of 
stomach enough» to go beyond the 
limits of established taste much far- 
therthan horseflesh. Hedgehogs are, 
indeed, sometimes eaten in Europe, 
but only by gipsies and other outside 
people, whose influence to modify ex- 
isting gastronomic tastes is but trivial. 
The veriest outcast here would not 
commit earthworms to the digestive 
charge of his presiding Archeeus. 
Gipsy rationalism is not to be com- 
pared, for thoroughness, to the ra- 
tionalism of John Chinaman. We 
have already adverted with severity, 
to the raw, acid-extracted sanies, 
miscalled “soup,” devised by Baron 
Liebig. That great man has broken 
down in his capacity of culinary re- 








generater—for the reason that, keep- 
ing the mere utilitarianism of the 
thing in view, he altogether missed 
the poetry of it. Regarding him as 
a mere chemist, Europe is a fair field 
for the development of Baron Liebig’s 
ideas ; but, regarding him under a 
gastronomic aspect, it seems a pity the 
presiding destinies of his existence 
did not plant him in Abyssinia. 

Though Brillat Savarin and Mr. 
Symonds both contemplate the eating 
of raw meat with no disfavour, they 
are not open to so much adverse criti- 
cism as the great German chemist. 
They have sutiicient respect for a de- 
licate sentiment to prevent any forc- 
ing of the custom on people not yet 
ripe for it. Indirectly they seem to 
aim at creating a sentiment, leaving 
the rest to follow in due course. They 
give themselves no magisterial airs ; 
not endeavouring to force a Coptic 
dinner down one’s throat before one 
is prepared to digest it. Not so Lie- 
big. He pronounced his dictum in 
favour of raw meat soup with too 
much arrogance. He coolly gave the 
world to understand that fire was pre- 
judicial to the object he had in view. 

ven Liebig, however, was obliged to 
concede a point to sentiment, afterall. 
He confessed that his raw soup might 
—from its redness—be disagreeable to 
look upon :—wherefore he suggested 
the colouring of it brown. 

We look upon chemistry as destined 
to lend much aid to cookery : there- 
fore the animadversions we may make 
on certain gastronomic chemists 
should not be attributed to the ex- 
istence of a prejudice. We would 
claim acceptance for the proposition 
that matters of taste de re culinarié 
are not to be lightly disposed of. Man 
is a sympathetic creature :—his sym- 
pathies must be respected. Unrea- 
soned likings and dislikings are not to 
be ruthlessly torn out of us. They 
are holy instincts sometimes ; stand- 
ing for truths beyond reason to fa- 
thom: but whether standing for 
truth or error, not to be removed 
by violence. It will not suffice 
for chemists to look at the sum 
total of their elements and offer the 
stomach ounces of this for pounds of 
that, after the manner of a table of 
equivalents. Sentiment has to be 
consulted as well ; and, to make bold 
with physiological chemists, we would 
venture to express the doubt whether 
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any aliment—however chemically un- 
exceptionable—can satisfactorily mi- 
nister to alimentation if swallowed 
under protest of the stomach ;—thatis 
to say, under a feeling of disgust. A 
lamented chemist, some time since 
departed, announced, with all the au- 
thority of science, that to secure the 
full benefits of tea, one should not 
merely drink the infusion but eat the 
leaves. The chemistry of the thing 
is unimpeachable, so far as we know to 
the contrary ; but tea-leaves, though 
not disgusting, are not pretty eating. 
Again, ever since the proteine doctrine 
of Liebig and Mulder gained accep- 
tance, setting forth this organic com- 
pound to be thestarting point ofanimal 
tissue formation, there have been che- 
mists ready toswear by Tubal Cain and 
Hermes that peas, weight for weight, 
are better food than beef or mutton. 
Credat Judeeus ; there are more se- 
crets in the arcana of animal diges- 
tion than they wot of in their philo- 
sophy. However great the wildness 
of chemists in some respects, when 
theorizing on the functions of assimi- 
lations, the dictum is fairly borne out 
that nitrogenous principles alone (in- 
deed only a certain number of these) 
are capable of yielding blood and 
flesh—capable, in point of fact, of 
supplying the wear and tear of ani- 
mal organization. As regards carbon- 
aceous and hydrogenous principles, 
they may be regarded as standing in 
the same relation to animal bodies as 
fuel to an ordinary fire. By a simile 
old and trite, the animal organism has 
been compared to a furnace, and life 
to an ordinary process of combustion. 
Here, as in many other cases, a popu- 
lar expression—one laying claim to no 
higher merit than an allegorical pre- 
sentiment—turns out to be the almost 
literal embodiment of a scientific fact ; 
so true is it that popular intuition, 
expressed in the language of allegory, 
may be only the shadow of dis- 
coveries on their march. Between 
the chemical energies of fuel-con- 
sumption in an ordinary furnace, and 
the chemical energies of animal or- 
ganic life, the difference is only one of 
degree. In both cases oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, carbonic acid generated. De- 
velopment of heat is common to both ; 
but, whilst light results from ordinary 
fuel combustion, there is—or rather 
there seems to be—none evolved from 
the combustive organism of animals. 
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It is impossible, however, to regard 
the absence of light as a suflicient 
cause for distinguishing, fundament- 
ally, between the two phenomena. 
Many chemical functions there are, 
totally unconnected with vitality, 
which display combustion of many 
~—- of activity. Between the com- 
ustive vigour of phosphorus in 
oxygen and the combustive langour 
of phosphorus when merely sur- 
rounded with atmospheric air, the 
difference is, perhaps, not greater than 
between the latter and the slow 
change of elemental degradation 
commonly indicated by the term de- 
cay. There are many bodies which 
illustrate two or more states. of com- 
bustion : phosphorus has already 
been noticed as supplying a case in 
point ; gun-cotton affords another 
illustration. The natural inflamma- 
bility of this substance is well known. 
If brought into contact with flame, 
it flashes off, vanishing instanta- 
neously ; but if gun-cotton be placed 
aside, and exposed to ordinary at- 
mospheric agencies, it undergoes a 
slow disintegrating change, which can 
only be regarded as combustion of a 
very low degree. Gradually losing its 
rapidly combustive quality, it crum- 
bles to dust. An oxidating change 
has taken place ; a species of combus- 
tion has supervened. Heat, no doubt, 
there has been developed, though un- 
der conditions unfavourable to recog- 
nition. Light, probably, too, has 
been developed, though in so low a 
degree that it was not perceptible. 
Here, be it also observed that, for 
aught testimony can advance to the 
contrary, light, proportionate to the 
vigour of combustion, may, possibly, 
be evolved during the heat-elaborat- 
ing function of animal life. 
hese physiological details are 
dwelt upon because they underlie the 
science of Cookery. Extending a pro- 
per recognition to gustatory claims, 
conciliating yey te ge ery if 
you like—still the chief object of 
every system of rational cookery is, 
and ever must be, the support of life. 
This leads one to a curious train of 
reflection. It leads one to ponder 
over the nationalities of cookery ; on 
the modifications of culinary science 
as determined by climate, avocation, 
and other surrounding circumstances. 
Every people has its own type of ali- 
mentary staple; its own style of 
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cookery. Though there be violations 
of hygienic laws in every gastronomic 
code, yet experience has a great ten- 
dency to shake all things down at 
last to a consistent level. 
Notwithstanding a few apparent 
anomalies, the distribution of foods 
into fat formers, or combustive and 
blood or fiesh formers, plastic or nu- 
tritive, is, in the main, correct. Scru- 
tinize it as we may, it comes well out 
of the ordeal. Whilst physical exer- 
cise is great, there is no more chance 
that fat will be deposited, than there 
is a possibility of hoarding coal in a 
cellar when demand for it is in excess 
of supply. But if combustive food be 
ingested and the patient healthy, then 
there being no immediate call for fuel, 
nature turns her combustive foods 
into the middle condition of oils and 
fats, to be stored away and utilized 
when wanted. Some physiologists 
have experienced a difficulty in, ac- 
cording to Liebig, the universality 
claimed by him for his theory of di- 
gestive combustion. This philosopher, 
indeed, establishes his propositions 
on the broadest generalization. He 
would have it es that the same 
degree of external coldshould demand, 
under all circumstances, a fixed equi- 
valent of fuel supply ; wherefore, all 
individuals affected by equal degrees 
of cold, should—other things being 
equal—experience the same craving 
for combustive food. On the other 
hand, it has been argued, that the 
natives of cold Alpine regions are by 
no means so addicted to the gluttony 
of fat eating, which characterizes in- 
habitants of the northern and south- 
ern frigid zones ; secondly, that natives 
of certain hot climates are also ad- 
dicted to fat gluttony. As to the first 
objection, a circumstance must be 
remembered which may, perhaps, ex- 
plain the discrepancy; the condition 
of nega es tenuity in Alpine re- 
gions. hatever be the oleaginous 
matter taken into the stomach, it can 
no more evolve heat without the co- 
operation of a proportionate amount 
of atmospheric air, than the combus- 
tion of ordinary fuel can bemaintained 
without a proportionate air draught 
playing through it. For this reason 
it follows that, under the condition of 
an expanded atmosphere, the amount 
of oleaginous matters capable of bein 
digested for equal degrees of cold, 
must be necessarily less. This objec- 
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tion, then, to the évbignn hypothesis, 
appears to be plausibly disposed of. 

he phenomenon of fat-gluttony, pre- 
valent amongst natives of certain hot 
climates (if it be really authentic), is 
not so easy to explain. It is curious 
to notice how the craving for combus- 
tive food, determined by the influence 
of cold without, and which prompts 
to the ingestion of fatty matters 
amongst uncivilized denizens of the 
frigid zones, is recognised under a 
modified form by civilized inhabitants 
of the same regions. Civilized Ice- 
landers, Swedes, Norsemen, and Rus- 
sians, cannot reconcile themselves to 
drink train oil by the quart, indeed, 
nor eat tallow candles; but the ole- 
aginous type pervades their estab- 
lished methods of cookery, and they, 
moreover, indemnify their respiratory 
function for any little deprivation in 
the matter of oil by copious alcoholic 
draughts. From time immemorial, 
northern races have been celebrated 
as deep drinkers, and that, moreover, 
of the strongest. 

From this digression return we to 
the starting proposition. That the 
pages of all rational cookery are 

ased upon physiology, and the means 
of giving ettect to physiological sug- 
gestions are mainly chemical. Viewed 
under this aspect, a kitchen is no 
other than a chemical laboratory. Its 
operations embrace the whole econo- 
my and functions of heat: and, to 
the extent that a kitchen differs from 
a well-appointed laboratory, by so 
much does it depart from the beau 
uéal of a model kitchen. From the 
kitchen turn we now our attention to 
the presiding yenius of it, the super- 
intending spirit of the whole—the 
cook. As chemical laboratories vary, 
some being laboratories of research, 
others laboratories of routine, where 
deductions of master-minds are im- 
plicitly carried out; vigorously, em- 

irically so, under the culinary system 

ere advocated would there be kitch- 
ens wherein discoveries should be 
made, and kitchens where food pre- 
parations should be carried on as a 
matter of unreasoning routine :—re- 

arded as a mystery not to be departed 

rom. The faculty of making ana- 
lytical discoveries in physical science, 
is a rare endowment. It is a branch 
of the creative faculty—in point of 
fact, one very nearly allied to poetry, 
if it be not a particular aspect of the 
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very same. It involves many rare 
combinations, the due allotment and 
just mingling of which are seldom 
vouchsafed to any single human being. 
In tracing the career of any physical 
science, its discoveries will be found 
to have emanated from one of two 
sources. Either they are empirical, 
the result of tentative approaches, 
combined with sharp powers of obser- 
vation, or they are inductive, elimi- 
nated by sheer reasoning on first 
principles, by nature established. The 
discoveries hitherto made in culinary 
chemistry are almost purely empirical ; 
and, like all empirical discoveries, are 
mixed up with much irrelevant mat- 
ter, and involve many unreasonable 
contradictions. The Chinese, for ex- 
ample, have a partiality for gelatine ; 
but they might obtain gelatine from 
many an easier source than swallows’ 
nests, collected at great expense from 
the Malayan archipelago. English 
plum-pudding is improved by the 
flavour of brandy, but that is no rea- 
son why a plum-pudding should be 
boiled in brandy, or flavoured with 
brandy in the manufacture; both 
opposed to the plainest requirements 
of chemistry, and purely the result of 
unreasoning empiricism. Empiricism 
in the cookery art has, nevertheless, 
its advantages. When once the steps 
which led to a successful operation 
have been noted—-chalked down in the 
memory—any departure from them 
is generally to be deprecated. The 
thick veil of empirical unreason now 
becomes a protective«egis. The world 
has already seen to what extreme of 
culinary licence the uncurbed inven- 
tive faculty may lead a philosopher 
in the example of Liebig’s raw meat 
soup. Should a woman-cook happen 
to get imbued with the spirit of culi- 
nary discovery, heaven only knows to 
what base experimental uses our di- 
gestive organs might be put! 

Where ought culinary regeneration 
begin? What society ought to re- 
quire, if rational, would be an empiri- 
cal adherence to codes of procedure, 
either the result of happy chance, or 
else acquired by some process of ra- 
tional induction. As to chance dis- 
coveries they are beyond the power of 
man to influence. Whence are first 
principles of rational cookery to ori- 
ginate? Not from the writers of 


cookery books, except the race be 
modified. Not from professed men 
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cooks, who are, without exgeption, 
deficient in scientific knowledge. 
Shall we look to our better halves 
for this, or, if not hymeneally blessed, 
turn hopefully towards the dear crea- 
tures to us reserved by fate, and for 
whom fate reservesus? God forbid! 
Women have their own proper duties 
to perform as gastronomic regenera- 
tors—granted :—but may all iz hor- 
rors of cookery be ours for life; may 
haggis be our daily portion—Liebig’s 
raw meat soup going before, and Abys- 
sinian steaks tofollow—may we lunch 
off red-herring pie ; and have our sa- 
lads tempered with cod-liver oil ; may 
rpetual indigestions wait upon us 
y day, and incubus press heavily 
upon our maw 0’ nights, if ever we, 
by any word of ours, strive to make 
women reflective creatures—least of 
all in the matter of cookery! When- 
ever a woman tells you such and such 
a thing stands to reason, depend upon 
it, she would gain your acquiescence 
for something wholly unreasonable. 
A woman cook has no business to rea- 
son, because she is a woman. She 
should implicitly follow prescription ; 
heeding what has come to her by tra- 
dition, and not striving to go beyond 
it. Consecrated memories of other 
cooks, high priests and priestesses 
of the art, should be ever present. 
Cookery to her should be a veritable 
culture—a religion—a belief reposing 
on faith, not to be reasoned upon 
without danger, or departed from 
without heresy. 

Itis not a thing to be marvelled at 
that here, in these isles, the first prin- 
ciples of cookery have been reduced 
to a less complete system than else- 
where in Europe. Firstly, the Anglo- 
Saxon mind is repugnant to codifica- 
tion. John Bull cae to exercise his 
own private judgment. In the next 
place, various surrounding circum- 
stances beget a tendency to a few sim- 

le processes of food preparation. 

he economy of fuel amongst any par- 
ticular race does much to determine 
the character of national culinary 
processes. Contemplate our national 
open fire-grates—our national fuel. 
Given these, roast beef and mutton fol- 
low, almost of necessity. There isano- 
ther cause predisposing to plain roast 
joints. So excellent is the pasture of 
these isles, so tender and succulent 
the animal food, that the very sim- 
plest operations suffice to make pala- 
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table what would be repulsive in al- 
most any other country. Norshould 
the point be forgotten that the mo- 
derate atmospheric temperature here 
exercises no small influence over our 
prevailing cuisine. Our system of 
plain roast and boiled would be intol- 
erable, were it not that we habitually 
prepare our meat by hanging a suit- 
able time. Under climatic conditions 
of alittle more warmth than our own, 
this hanging preliminary cannot be 
— decomposition setting in 
with rapidity. The exact gout so ap- 
preciated by the gourmand ; that ten- 
derness so congenial to digestion ; 
that critical distance, half-way be- 
tween death and catalytic resolution, 
can only be hit in a coolish, temperate 
clime. Hotter atmospheric conditions 
induce complete putrefaction at once, 
whilst any considerable lowering of 
the grade of temperature so com- 
pletely arrests those catalytic changes 
—the first steps towards putrefaction 
—that hung meat might as well not 
have been hung at all. Cold is the 
most powerful of all known antisep- 
tics. In many cases, too, it is the 
most ready of application. When a 
Russian winter fairly sets in, fish, 
flesh, and fowl laugh salt to scorn : 
cold sufficiently preservesthem. Ay, 
that mighty cold, did it but last, would 

reserve them to the end of time. 

hus have preadamite mammothsand 
rhinoceroses shelled out from the icy 
banks of rivers in Siberia, not mere 
skeletons begetting doubts of identity, 
save to professed geologists, but entire 
carcasses, with flesh which wolves 
and dogs did not despise, and hair in- 
tact of which some thirty pounds 
were taken from one individual. 

In extremely cold regions elaborate 
—_ of cookery are suggested by 
the very temperature. Meat by mere 
hanging will not grow tender there. 
If tenderness be desired it must be 
brought about by cooking. In very 
hot climates causes diametrically op- 

osed conduce to the same result. 

eat cannot be hung there, because 
of the rapid changes of decomposition 
ensuing. 

Whilst a temperate climate, good pas- 
turage, and abundant fuel supply, are 
circumstances suggestive of a plain 
system of cookery, there can be little 
doubt that plainness may be carried too 
far, and that John Bull has yet many 
secrets to learn in the ars coguina- 








ria. In roasting no one can equal him; 
and as for broiling, it is positively not 
understood out of these isles :—but he 
is weak at frying ; and as for stewing, 
it is purel yond his competence. 
Boiling, what of it ? Much praise can- 
not be awarded to British cookery on 
that score. Boil, indeed, we do, but 
much too furiously. Strange, in the 
land where steam engines were dis- 
covered, where the economy of fuel, 
and the philosophy of latent heat are 
so well understood and applied in 
matters mechanical, the widest pos- 
sible departure is sanctioned—nay 
enjoined—in our cookery. We don’t 
want our female cooks to understand 
first principles ; but it is strange that 
none of our philosopher cooks, or cook 

hilosophers, should ever have taken 
Cad of the obvious fact, that, when 
water—set over a fire, in an open or 
tightly closed vessel—boils, it can be 
made no hotter, however great the 
consumption of fuel, and however 
furious the boiling. If this obvious 
fact had been impressed upon the 
makers of cooking ranges, it would 
have influenced the construction of 
the latter; and gradually our female 
cooks—without reasoning atall, which 
we deprecate—would have boiled 
with less frightful expenditure of fuel. 
Nor is waste of fuel alone in question. 
Many culinary processes—all the va- 
rieties of stewing, for example—are 
best performed at temperatures con- 
siderably below boiling. Of this class 
of operations British cooks have not 
the remotest idea. Reasoning beings, 
who contemplate the ars coguinaria, 
from a philosophical point of view, 
will not do amiss to revolve in 
their minds the beautiful doctrine of 
equivalents of force. The fragment 
of coal thrown into a fire, and burned, 
and, to ordinary apprehensions, de- 
stroyed, is merely converted into other 
states, invested with exactly the same 
amount of physical forces. A definite 
amount of coal burned, evolves a de- 
finite amount of steam; that steam 
is composed of two elements held to- 

ether by an equivalent attractive 
oe ; and, if the steam be turned to 
account as a mechanical agent, it will 
display the same equivalent of force 
under the aspect of mechanical work 
done. It is demonstrated by philoso- 
phers that the heat evolved from a 
single ounce of coal is sufficient to 
convert a pint of water into steam, 
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the latger occupying the space of two 
hundred and sixteen gallons. This 


steam, if applied as a mechanical 
force under the most favourable con- 
ditions (expansively), can raise a 
weight of seventy-four tons one foot 
high. In the Cornish steam-engines, 
where fuel economy is earried to the 
highest practicable degree, a single 
bushel of coals is made to do the work 
of fifty strong horses labouring for 
aday. Think of this! Why a tho- 
rough-bred English cook will throw 
well-nigh a bushel of coals into the 
range before she can boil an egg. 
Heat equivalent to the labour force 
of fifty horses for a day, or, according 
to another way of putting it, one 
hundred and ten million pounds 
weight, raised one foot high! Can 
extravagance and absurdity go far- 
ther? 

It is not a thing to be marvelled at 
that old Van Helmont and Paracelsus 
assumed the existence of an Archeeus, 
or individual spirit-intelligence, pre- 
siding over the stomach. A mistake 
common to neagly all physiologists, 
who, branching away yo contem- 
po of the functions of digestion, 

ave trenched upon gastronomy, is 
this :—They have erroneously limited 
the stomach to the condition of an 
administrative agent; they have 
acted too much in the way of saying 
to the stomach, “ Do such and such a 
thing,” when do it the stomach must, 
if at all within its competence. For 
our part we are not sure that Van 
Helmont and Paracelsus erred. The 
demonstration has yet to be made 
that the stomach is not endowed with 
a separate intelligence;—a reasoning 
power we do not mean, but an in- 
stinct; for at times the stomach is 
altogether unreasonable—the presid- 
ing Archeus rebelling against condi- 
tions which he would, if reasonable, 
have left as they were. The stomach 
must not be reasoned with, but concili- 
ated—petted—and sometimes (hav- 
ing its own tranquillity of mind in 
view) even deceived. The presiding 
intelligence of the stomach is truly 
feminine in its ways; and must be 
dealt with as you would with a lady. 

Nothing in the form of untanned 
skin can resist the potent alchemy of 
the modern confectioner’s jelly-pot. 
We have heard of a certain French 
cook, who served up a delicate ragout 
made out of the leg and upper leather 
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of one of his master’s boots. It may 
have been so; but the tan one would 
have imagined troublesome to deal 
with. White kid-gloves can and do 
make excellent jellies, as our pastry- 
cooks can testify. There is nothing 
objectionable in kid-skin per se; and, 
should the glove have invested at 
some earlier date the soft palm and cor- 
alline fingers of a lady, the jelly would 
come all the more redolent of love and 
poetry. How dashed with bitterness 
are all sublunary things! Alas! the 
smaller kind of ladies’ so-called kid- 
gloves are made chiefly out of rat- 
skins. The smaller the hand the more 
ratty the inference! Parchment trim- 
mings contribute in no small degree 
to the stock of a London pastry-cook’s 
jelly-pot. It is said that a hiatus 
exists in the parchment documents of 
the Patent Office ; a boy on the estab- 
lishment having surreptitiously taken 
documents away and sold them to the 
confectioners. Very good jelly (scien- 
tifically speaking) can be manufac- 
tured out of penne but, any 
person amenable to sentiment in the 
slightest degree, would spare his 
stomach some qualms by not inspect- 
ing the manufacture of parchment. 
Absolutely and rationally there is no- 
thing repulsive in the idea of manu- 
facturing ivory dust into jeliy; but 
how a fair creature—engaged in soft 
dalliance witha jelly—would pout and 
make wry faces, and thrust the jelly 
from her, if told (which is the fact), 
that most of the ivory dust in ques- 
tion is purchased of the small-tooth 
comb makers! 

The physiology and culinary his- 
tory of gelatine is well worthy the 
study of a philosopher. Existing in 
almost every part of every animal, 
and that in large proportion, it is ever 
found, though remarkably soluble, in 
the condition of a solid. It has never 
yet been discovered in any healthy 
animal fluid. More, peer than 
any other article of food, it has been 
the fate of gelatine, to come in for an 
extreme of both praise and deprecia- 
tion. There was a time—and that 
perhaps within the recollection of 
many of us—when gelatine under any 
form was held to be the quintessence 
of animal nutriment. Chemists la- 
mented the stores of gelatine wasted 
in bones; and forthwith, Papin’s di- 
gester for extracting it, began to find 
place in well-appointed kitchens. 
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Majendie was amongst the first to 
question the extreme nutritive pro- 
perties of gelatine, finding that dogs 
could not be kept many weeks alive 
upon a pure — iet. Subse- 
quently to the French Gelatine Com- 
mission Inquiry, Liebig and Mulder 
investigated the proximate principle 
proteine, stirring up a very pretty 
quarrel between them ; in the course 
of which the Hessian Baron consigned 
his brother of Utrecht to rorov ria 
uro rnv ynv peyay inafit of anger. The 
proteine doctrine since has been torn 
to shreds and fragments. Whether 
the so-called proteine ought to be re- 
garded as a distinct proximate prin- 
ciple is doubtful. Physiologists are, 
for the most part, inclined to the be- 
lief that there is something in the 
proteine doctrine, but, at the same 
time, that Liebig and his school 
es their generalizations too far. 

y virtue of these generalizations, it 
was ruled that proteine was the 
starting point of flesh and blood for- 
mation; and that no pabulum could 
contribute to blood and flesh formation 
in the least degree which had not 
proteine in it. Now, there is no pro- 
teine in gelatine, wherefore Liebig 
and his school supplied a reason for 
the deduction arrived at by Majendie 
and the French commission. Liebig, 
indeed, even denies that gelatine can 
minister to the respiratory function; 
briefly, he considers gelatine, when 
swallowed, to do more harm than 

ood. This, assuredly, is going too 
ar. Say that the physiology of gela- 
tine is not understood, and you will 
be nearer the mark. 

The experimentum crucis, as it was 
considered, of Majendie and the other 
commissioners, really only goes to the 
extent of proving that the stomach of 
an animal likes change, and will not be 
tied rigorously down to one unvarying 
provend ; in illustration of which ac- 
cept the following :—Some years ago 
a certain starch manufacturer would 
have laid a wager ten thousand to 
one that he had made his fortune by 
anew way of fattening pigs. Wheaten 
flour we all know to be the foundation 
of the staff of life; and wheaten flour 
(chemical refinements unheeded) is 
made up of starch and gluten in vari- 
able proportions. Starch not being a 
proteine compound, holding no nitro- 
gen in point of fact, is assumed to 
minister alone to the respiratory 
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function. Gluten has been regarded 
as the strong part of the staff of life. 
Theoretically there seems no reason 
wherefore an animal capable of living 
indefinitely on bread, should not live 
indefinitely on extracted gluten. So 
thought the starch-maker. As starch 
is ordinarily manufactured the gluten 
is utterly lost, fermented away, and 
the starch particles liberated. The 
starch manufacturer, on whom a new 
light had dawned, concluded to ex- 
tract the gluten bodily and fatten 
igs with it. He reckoned without 
is colleagues. The pigs had to be 
consulted. He considered their ac- 
quiescence a thing to be taken for 
granted. He erred. Voraciously the 
igs attacked their gluten at first, and 
attened well. After a few weeks 
they grunted dissatisfaction, and curl- 
el up their snouts. “After a few weeks 
more they declined the gluten alto- 
gether ; and rather than partake of it 
they died with piggish obstinacy. 
Mark now what followed. The gluten 
which pigs would not eat is con- 
verted into a fancy material dignified 
with a fine name, and sold to invalids 
as a strong dietetic restorative ! 
Science has not yet proved itself 
equal to the task of determining the 
circumstances under which alimentary 
bodies should be associated, in order 
to constitute a perfect aliment; and 
this counsels the propriety of frequent 
change. Atall periods of the world’s 
history, gelatine has formed a promi- 
nent part of human aliment; and, 
considering that about half the entire 
weight of an animal is gelatine, the 
theory which ny asserts its 
absolute inutility, is surely devoid of 
foundation. 

There is no single good gift of Pro- 
vidence which may not be wrought 
into the likeness of evil by human 
perversity. The qualities of agree- 
able savour and smell may be made 
to cover the presence of materials in- 
jurious, or even poisonous: neverthe- 
meg in a general way it may be stated 
that whatever is agreeable to smell 
and taste, is also good for nutrition. 

This concession is very wide in sig- 
nificance. Many articles of food which 
come recommended to one race, with 
all the charms of flavour and odour, 
are to another utterly repulsive ; and 
here we enter upon some curious con- 
siderations. hat are the circum- 


stances which contribute to the for- 
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mation of culinary tastes? What 
connexion is there between the diet- 
etic type of a people and their qualifi- 
cations, moral, mental, and physical ? 
What influence, immediate or remote, 
is exercised by particular dietetic sys- 
tems on posterity? To what extent 
do the culinary tastes of modern races 
differ from those of antiquity ? 

Looking at general systems of cook- 
ery, with a view to their comparison, 
it would seem. that great similarity is 
recognizable between Roman cook- 
ery, towards the latter days of the 
Empire, and that of the modern Chi- 
nese. Both systems are eminently 
elaborate and artificial. The same 
partiality for gelatinous matters cha- 
racterizes both. The Chinaman’s 
hankering after unclean beasts may 
be thought at first to be a distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Well, it does 
not seem that the Romans had 
much reason to plume themselves on 
any superiority over the Celestials on 
that account. If the Romans did not 
eat dogs, and rats, and the arch-enemy 
of rats, they ate hedgehogs commonly, 
and dormice were a bonne bouche re- 
served for féte days. The béche de 
mer, or sea-slug, is a disgusting crea- 
ture of the ocean, contributing to the 
nourishment of JohnChinaman; but 
the Romans ate cuttle-fish, which is 
somewhat nastier. The Romans had 
their “ garum” and “liquamen,” both 
liquid products of the decomposition 
of the entrails of fish ; whereas the 
Chinese manufacture something like 
it out of decomposed earth-worms. 
In some respects the Chinese cuisine 
is superior to the Roman. 

In the vulgarity of money squan- 
dering without taste, in the fostering 
bizarre conceits, bordering on the 
verge of insanity, the system of cook- 
ery prevalent at Rome during the 
latter period of the Empire has never 
been equalled. Heliogabalus plumed 
himself on the invention of sausages 
filled with crabs, lobsters, and dor- 
mice ; and a certain Aisop—not the 
fable maker, but a comedian—had the 
strange conceit of spending thousands 
of pounds over a dish made of the 
tongues of all manner of expensive 
talking birds. 

Concerning the diet of the Ro- 
mans—during the latter period of the 
Empire at least—abundant evidence 
has been handed down to posterity 
through the published works of Api- 
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cius. There were three Apicii, who 
lived at different times, all of them 
gourmands. The middle Apicius is 
considered to have been the author, but 
the probability is that the work which 
bears his name standsin the same rela- 
tion to him that “ Euclid’s Elements” 
do to Euclid: that the foundation of 
the book was merely due to his pen, 
additions having been made by sub- 
sequent writers. The ee trea- 
tises, at any rate, have always been 
considered authentic, to the extent of 
representing the system of cookery as 
it was during the latter days of the 
Empire. 

There are some conclusions in which 
one is inclined to place implicit faith, 
evidence to the contrary notwith- 
standing. For our part, we believe, 
and always intend to believe, des- 
pite any amount of evidence, that 
some connexion subsists between re- 
fined eating and drinking and refined 
sentiment and manners. Had there 
lived a Grecian Apicius to hand down 
to posterity a full statement of what 
the classic Greeks ate, drank, and 
avoided, perhaps our own unreasoned 
conclusions would have been substan- 
tiated, and many reflections now cast 
on the repulsiveness of Hellenic cook- 
ery might cease to be applicable. The 
Spartan war diet of black broth is not 
a case in point. That, doubtless, was 
a political institution, established by 
Lycurgus. It had nothing to do with 
gastronomy, properly so called, and 
we unhesitatingly adopt the hypo- 
thesis of a certain native of Sybaris, 
who, having tasted Spartan black 
broth, exclaimed, “ Now do I perceive 
why it is that Spartan soldiers en- 
counter death so joyfully : dead men 
require no longer to eat ; black broth 
is no longer a necessity.” But where- 
fore cast such aspersions on the 
perackwpoc? According to Julius 
Pollux,* it was only blood thickened 
in a particular way, after all; and 
what, pray, is modern black-pudding ? 
More difficulty is experienced in deal- 
ing with Attic fare. It is stated to 
have been so rough and coarse, that to 
live Arroxnpwe, that is to say, in Athe- 
nian fashion, was said in the way of 
reproach by the Ionians. One dish 
has been handed down to posterity 
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as Hellenic in the broadest sense of 
nationality: it was called Murrwrop, 
and composed of cheese, garlic, and 
eggs beaten up together. The Greeks 
had another dish, called 9prov, because 
it was served up in fig-leaves, eggs, 
honey, cheese, and rice were its com- 
ponent parts. Athenzeus has handed 
down a full account of an Attic feast. 
Silphium, supposed to be asafcetida, 
is frequently mentioned as a leading 
component of both food and sauces. 
The guests must have had strong sto- 
machs. 

To fancy a refined and poetic race 
partaking of these things is almost 
impossible. Picture to yourself a 
beautiful Hetzera thus nourished. It 
makes one’s very hair stand on end! 
By a sweet euphemism honied words 
are said to pass between lovers when 
they meet. Picture to yourself bright 
Phryne redolent of asafcetida, or white 
browed Lais breathing alliaceous 
words into the ear of Alexander ! 

As for the Greeks of Homeric times, 
their fare was substantial and simple, 
as the Blind Man of Scio testifies. 
To the critical discrimination of Ma- 
dame Dacier we owe the discovery 
that Homer only alludes to boiled 
meat once.t 

Time and space admonish us to lin- 
ger no more amidst the cloudy re- 
cords of gastronomic antiquity. A 
whole mountain of books, hunted out 
from their dark recesses, with what 
patient industry, alas! the reader 
will never know, admonishes to take 
a passing glance at the capabilities of 
our ancestors in the matter of dining. 
It would be hardly worth while to 
carry our investigations back to the 
Danish, much less the Britannic pe- 
riod. The Anglo-Saxons were crude 
feeders at first, but for some time an- 
terior to the Norman Conquest they 
imbibed culinary ideas from over the 
water; so that when the Normans 
came to settle permanently amongst 
us, the new gastronomic regime which 
they formally inaugurated was not 


quite a novelty. The Norman cuisine, 
viewed on the whole, was a sort of 
foreshadowing of French cookery at 
the present time—highly elaborate 


and artificial. In one respect, how- 
ever, the Norman gustatory taste dif- 
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fered from the modern French, in ad- 
mitting a multiplicity of what, we 
should call incongruous condiments. 
A leading characteristic of what may 
ve called the cookery of chivalry was 

ungency. The flavouring of it would 
os been too hot for modern palates, 
save those, perhaps, accustomed to 
East Indian discipline. That taste 


seems to have been congenial to the 
Norman palate from very early times. 
Intercourse with Asiatic nations dur- 


ing the Crusades lent aid to the in- 
Ante of that taste, by familiariz- 
ing the chivalry of Europe with many 
spices. Sugar, too, was sufficient- 
ly familiarized in Europe to find 
its way into the kitchen, and thence 
into the composition of many dishes, 
wherein honey had been previously 
employed. he Greeks, we might 
have stated, appear to have been to- 
tally unacquainted with sugar. Occa- 
sionally, specimens of sugar-candy 
found their way to Rome, in the time 
of Pliny, being described by him un- 
der the name of Indian salt. For an 
acquaintance with sugar to any fami- 
liar extent Christian Europe is in- 
debted to the Crusaders. The Span- 
ish Saracens had grown thesugar-cane 
in the “ Z%erra Caliente’ of Spain, as 
it is now called, the narrow belt of al- 
luvium between the Alpuxarras and 
the Mediterranean, soon after their 
European conquests, and therefore 
anterior to the date of the first Cru- 
sades ; but at that time, Saracenic 
Spain was a land hermetically closed 
against the rest of Europe. Andalu- 
sian sugar was, therefore, a luxury 
confine pretty exclusively to the 
Spanish Saracens. 

Returning to the theme of Norman 
cookery, the Conqueror himself was a 
gastronome, otherwise perhaps he 
would not have grown so fat. Rufus 
enjoyed in no less degree the pleasures 
of the table. Under the fostering care 
and personal example of Henry III. 
and Edward I. the gastronomy of Nor- 
man chivalry was still further ad- 
vanced; but in the reign of Richard I. 
it was that the system attained its cli- 
max of glory. That reign constitutes 
a remarkable epoch in the annals of 
culinary art, being the period at which 
the first British book of cookery was 
composed—the first British cookery 
book, at least, which has been handed 
down to posterity. The “Book of 
Cury” is its designation. We may, 
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hereafter, have need to consult its 
pages. The prodigality of Richard 
was enormous. Two thousand cooks 
and three hundred servitors were em- 
ployed in his kitchen. Ten thousand 
visitors daily attended his court, and 
went satisfied from his table. To 
furnish food for this numerous com- 
pany, twenty-eight oxen, three hun- 
dred sheep, an incredible number of 
fowls and all kinds of game were 
slaughtered every morning. 

Thoquaiatephitefchivelcysbamped 
upon the Norman culinary art the im- 
press of the age. The dining ceremo- 
nial was remarkable. With even more 
formality than the Roman system, 
Norman dining etiquette was tinged 
with none of its disgusting effeminacy. 
The cook’s office was honourable, not 
oo as amongst the Romans, dele- 
gated to slaves. No rose-strewn tri- 
clinia, with lolling gluttons thereon, 
degraded the halls of a Norman king. 
The ingenuity of made dishes was 
tempered by the plain honesty of 
huge Homeric joints. No perfumed 
minions, chaplet-wreathed, ministered 
tothe brave. Suggestive of the battle- 
field, not the gynzwceum, was the 
converse there. Belted and spurred 
the warrior sate, exchanging soft 
courtesies with the fair; esquires, 
decked in panoply of state, per- 
formed the carving offices. The chief 
dish was often, as a mark of espe- 
cial a. brought into the 
dining-hall on horseback by a man-at- 
arms. Heraldry lent the blandish- 
ments of her quaint devices to decorate 
the board. Armorial bearings of en- 
tertainer and guests were represented 
in devices of pastry-work and sugar ; 
and, if these plastic materials were 
sometimes tortured into forms, at the 
sight of which modern ladies would 
blush and gentlemen stand aghast, 
custom and precedent may beappealed 
to by the modern critic as palliating 
much that seems coarse to us ; and, as 
illustrating the knightly Garter motto 
—Honi soit qui mal y pense. A 
stronger exculpation may be found in 
ecclesiastical precedent of that time ; 
for it is a fact that the sacramental 
bread was, about this period, moulded 
into such objectionable forms that 
a special edict had to be passed, call- 
ing attention to the abuse, and enjoin- 
ing the discontinuance of it. 

A eet feature in the middle age 
chivalric feasts was the regal sanneck, 
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roasted in his feathers, and his head 
sometimes gilt; a taste quaint and 
grotesque indeed, but not like many 
culinary Roman tastes, foul and vi- 
cious. The crane, too, was a favoured 
delicacy. Chivalric culinary art al- 
ways showed a leaning towards large 
birds—pity Columbus had not yet dis- 
covered America and brought to light 
the turkey. 

It must not be imagined that chi- 
valry had all the gourmandiseto itself. 
By no means. Holy men, ecclesias- 
tical as well as secular, patronized 
warmly the culinary art. The feather- 
clad peacock was no stranger to the 
monastic dining halls. Pope Julius 
III. was partial to the regal bird, 
which incited him once to blasphemy. 
Be it understood, by way of premoni- 
tion, that Pope Julius was one who may 
be said to have clothed himself with 
curses as with a garment: he hada 
habit of swearing. It happened on a 
certain occasion that the holy father 
had been partaking of a peacock at 
dinner. He liked it much, and having 
taken his fill, commanded that the 
remains might be set aside and pre- 
sented again at supper. Supper-time 
came, and with it another peacock, 
hot and smoking. “ Whereis my cold 
peacock ?’ demanded the Pope Julius. 
Alas! it was eaten—which his holi- 
ness being told, he began to curse and 
swear, as was his custom when angered 
to do, until a cardinal standing by 
blushed for very shame, and, according 
to Hollinshed, remonstrated. “ Let 
not your Holiness,” said he, “I pray 
you, be so moved with a matter of so 
small weight.” Then thus PopeJulius 
answering againe, replied, ‘““What! if 
God was so angrye for one apple that 
he caste our first parents out of Para- 
dise for ye same, whie may I not, being 
his vicar, be angrye then for a pea- 
cocke, sithen a peacocke is a greater 
matter than an apple.”’* 

It is curious to note the correspond- 
ence between the decline of chivalry 
and the decline of gastronomy. We 
have seen to how high a degree of 
splendour the avs culinaria was raised 
by Richard II. That epoch corres- 
ay with the golden age of chivalry. 

y the time of Elizabeth’s accession to 
the throne chivalry had well-nigh died 
out. Carving, no longer performed by 
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attendant squires, was delegated to 
menials. Jesters occupied the place 
which bards whilom had filled. Of 
former table joys big joints remained, 
but heraldic “‘ sotilties’’ had departed. 
Rude plenty characterized the board, 
but it was mingled with coarseness. 
Oriental splendour at meals was a 
tradition ; the feathered peacock, if 
seen at times, was seen only to be 
gibed at. The “Book of Cury” began 
to be irreverently superseded. Old 
luxuries of the table, departed or de- 
parting, had not yet found a substi- 
tute in the refinements due to the re- 
sources of a manufacturing age. 

We have mentioned that the Book of 
Cury was fast being superseded. True 
English cookery ‘books may be re- 
garded as an institution of the Eliza- 
bethan age ; those dear old books, so 
quaint, and confused, and solemn, 
half dietetic, quarter medical, quarter 
necromantic, wherein food, physic, 
necromancy, and ways of exorcising 
the devil mingle so amusingly. Many 
of these Elizabethan cookery books 
are bulky, but they prove by matter 
extraneous to the subject in hand, 
how meagre was the cookery lore of 
that period. All of them contain medi- 
cal and surgical receipts, of course, as 
wellas mere precepts of cookery. We 
do not quarrel with it ; believing that 
dietetics have been too much neglect- 
ed. The aim is good enough, but the 
achievement is abominable. Talk of 
Spartan black broth, why it must 
have been as nectar and ambrosia, by 
comparison with many triumphs of 
dietetic cookery held in repute about 
this period. The hilosophic gastro- 
nome, who, casually glancing over the 
farrago of incongruous things which 
enter into these formularies of medi- 
cal dietetics, thinks he has had enough 
of them, and feels inclined to shut 
the book, may profitably take counsel 
with himself, and think again. He 
will discover the remnant of a half- 
smothered superstition pervading the 
whole, mingled with something of 
the repulsive, but with still more of 
the quaint and ridiculous. 

British cookery books, written in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ceni- 
turies, afford a passing commentary 
on the marketless condition of Eng- 
land in those days. What would be 
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thought of a writer on cookery, who 
at this time should consider it part 
of his duty to give directions for 
the breeding of oxen, sheep, and 
swine? Such directions form an in- 
tegral part of several old cookery 
books now lying before us. One au- 
thor (a lady), not content with rear- 
ing up animals from their babyhood, 
retrogrades to an antecedent point, 
expatiating on a// the circumstances 
necessary to be borne in mind, to in- 
sure a happy progeny. As to the 
breeding of ag we doubt whether 
agriculturists have not grown more 
ignorant since the sixteenth century. 
It would, indeed, appear so, judging 
from certain passages which have 
come under our notice. Our lady 
author—she was a widow—-coolly asks 
whether we would prefer our stock 
ewes to have male or female lambs ? 
The choice made, directions are given 
for carrying out our intentions. The 
information is conveyed in no boast- 
ing manner--not as though our lady 
author knew more than any other 
author in this recondite matter—but 
with just the amount of authority 
that an author is wont to assume 
when addressing the public. By at- 
tending to the wind’s direction when 
the lover sheep are finally intro- 
duced to each other's society, the ful- 
ness of the moon, the conjunction of 
certain planets, and a few such like 
points, meteorological and astrono- 
mical, it would seem that gender in 
the lambs to come hereinafter is no 
longer a matter of speculation, but 
capable of being influenced by the 
sovereign will of human intelligence. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the 
repulsive cruelty which character- 
ized much of the therapeutic cook- 
ery up to the middle of the past 
century, at least, coexisted with a 
tenderness for life, and a repug- 
nance to animal suffering, which in 
many respects are an example worthy 
of being followed by calm cooks. 
Whoever thinks of killing eels now- 
a-days before skinning them? No- 
body. It has been said, that eels 
don’t mind being skinned alive, be- 
cause they are used to it. That was 
said jokingly, of course (no joke for 
the eels) ; Sut like many anethes loko, 
it seems to have grown into accept- 
ance, as a matter of sober earnest. 
Our great, great grandmothers, or 
rather, their great, great grandmo- 
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thers, were more compassionate ; in 
testimony whereof is a receipt in the 
pastry cooks vade mecum, 1705, for 
marinating eels. “The eels being 
killed,” says our author, “ and quite 
dead” (mark the emphasis), “let 
them be well scoured, cleansed, and 
scraped, &c. &c.” This precept speaks 
powerfully in favour of the humanity 
of our ancestors. It is clearly per- 
ceived that when they tortured an 
animal before killing it, the torturing 
must be looked upon as a mystic rite, 
no more. Grieve over the supersti- 
tion of the act if you like, but take 
heed how you inveigh against its 
cruelty. 

It is only an act of common justico 
to signalize points of refinement and 
humanity on the partof our ancestors, 
from the Elizabethan period down- 
wards to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, whenever one meets with them, 
inasmuch as an exaggerated idea to 
the contrary is apt to prevail. To 
judge of the refinement of a people 
from a perusal of their cookery re- 
ceipts alone, is not safe practice, as 
we have endeavoured to show, else 
to what strange conclusions would 
the investigator not arrive in respect 
to the refinement of the Greeks? Suf- 
ficient account is not taken of the 
mutations of gustatory taste from 
time to time. It doesnot follow that 
because we modern people would 
think it coarse for ladies to eat cheese 
and onions, Cleon should have turned 
from his Aspasia in disgust, when 
she came to her bower after a repast 
of rice and garlic. Many formularies 
of Elizabethan cookery, one must 
needs own, do not come well com- 
mended to modern likings. What, 
for example, will our lady readers 
say to a trifle, the leading ingredients 
of which were cream, butter, ginger, 
and rose water? To capon stewed 
in syrup, pepper, ginger, currants, 
white wine, spinach, cinnamon, sugar, 
and butter To hare parboiled, 
larded, roasted, sauced with red wine, 
salt, vinegar, cloves, and mace, to 
which are finally added, apples and 
onions, fried together in a pan ? 
Cheese, however, was coloured with 
saffron, not turmeric (an obvious im- 
provement), and as for salads, they 
must have been elegant trifles com- 
pared with salads of to-day. Slices 
of lemon helped to compose them, 
and fair flowers mingled with the pro- 
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per herbs. Nor was the following 
“caudle to comfort y* stomacke, good 
Jor an olde man,” amiss for the year 
1595: “Take a pinte of good Musca- 
dine, and as much of good stale ale ; 
mingle them together ; then take the 
yolkes of twelve or thirteene egges, 
newe layde; beat well the egges, 
firste by themselves, with y*® wine, 
and ale, and so boyle it together, and 
put thereto a quarterne of suger, and 
a fewe whole mace ; and so stirre it 
well til it seethe a good while ; and 


THE IRISH 


Amone the numerous institutions 
founded by the State within the last 
thirty years, designed to amelior- 
ate the social condition of the Irish 
people, none has had a more import- 
ant or difficult field of operation than 
the Poor Law system. It has been 
put tothe test of several extraordinary 
crises, and although more than once 
unequal to the strain of famine, on 
the most trying of such occasions it 
did a great deal more than was anti- 
cipated to mitigate the horrors of the 
visitation. By gradual improvements 
and extensions it has been made to 
include ample provision for the relief 
and proper treatment of the sick poor, 
the infirm, and children. Exceptional 
circumstances have been admitted, in 
contradiction of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the scheme, wherein succour 
may be given to persons outside the 
workhouses. Arrangements have been 
liberally entered into for the educa- 
tion of the young, and sufficient gua- 
rantees given for the religious safety 
of the inmates of rival creeds. Spi- 
ritual teachers have been adequately 
salaried for each, and every reasonable 
facility afforded them for prosecuting 
their duties. Commodious buildings 
have risen in every part of the coun- 
try, within easy reach of the districts 
where destitution is most to be feared; 
and the regulations as to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging have gone to the ut- 
most limit of that rude comfort, the 
overstepping of which, in obedience 
to any spurious sentiment of benevo- 
lence, would be to offer a temptation to 
idleness and unthrift, and to demoral- 
ize the agricultural community, by 
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when it is well sod, put therein a few 
slices of bread if you will, and so let 
it soke awhile, and it will be right 
good, and wholesome.” Familiarly 
speaking, this is egg-flip of superior 
quality. We modern people have 
hardly improved upon it; and here 
generally it may be averred, that 
whilst the precepts of Elizabethan 
cookery often jar against modern pre- 
dilections, littleexception can betaken 
to the cordials of that age. 
J. & 


POOR LAWS. 


making the workhouse a desirable 
residence, rather than an asylum for 
the day of stark distress. In the 
administration of this great depart- 
ment, moreover, the fullest latitude 
has been given by the legislature to 
local government. The taxed com- 
munity of ratepayers have the system 
almost wholly in their own hands, 
the central board of Commissioners 
only exerting that amount of super- 
vision and control which experience 
has found to be necessary in order to 
keep the general machinery in work- 
ing order. The holders of property, 
too, though they resisted the law as 
first proposed, have for many years 
heartily acquiesced in its burdens, 
and lent their influence to carry it 
out honestly. At this moment they 
would not abolish the Poor Law if 
they had the power to do so by 
a word. Notwithstanding certain 
abuses of a local and departmental 
nature, they regard it complacently, 
and have no wish to return to the 
former days of sturdy mendicancy, 
when Arthur Young could hold us up 
to the scoffs of Europe as a nation of 
beggars. The very removal of the 
gangs of able-bodied paupers from 
public view has exerted a good effect 
upon our people. Extravagant and 
often misplaced sympathy with the 
race of professional mendicants hada 
a influence, encouraging re- 
iance upon others where an ordinary 
degree of self-effort would have 
averted poverty. The problem which 
the statesman had to solve, there- 
fore, when introducing a poor law, 
was how to feed, clothe, and educate 
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the destitute, so as to diminish their 
number by stimulating even the 
poorest to vigorous personal exertion 
for their own maintenance. This 
aspect of legislation for the relief of 
poverty is not less important in a 
moral than fiscal pointof view. The 
smallest possible extent of destitution, 
and the fewest number chargeable on 
the rates—no actual beggars remain- 
ing outside, dependent upon precarious 
charity—is the perfection of a poor 
law, regarded in the simple light of 
the taxation involved ; but its more 
important success is when the ar- 
rangements are such, though humane 
and effective, that nothing short of 
actual destitution will induce a man 
to sacrifice his liberty and self-respect 
by entering the workhouse. 

That the Irish Poor Law system 
has, in the main, well answered the 
purposes of such an enactment, is 
proved by the single fact, that there 
exists less poverty in Ireland at pre- 
sent, in proportion to the population, 
than in either England or Scotland. 
This is owing chiefly to the increased 
demand for labour of late years, 
though also partly, no doubt, to the 
great dislike of the people for the 
workhouses, a feeling which acts in a 
salutary direction by urging them to 
shift for themselves. It is an un- 
founded assertion that this dislike 
ever goes the length of preventing 
those actually starving from present- 
ing themselves at the rendezvous of 
the destitute. Last year, fortunately, 
submitted the Irish Poor Law depart- 
ment to a severer trial than it has 
encountered since the year 1847, and 
proved how little reason there is in 
any demand for an organic change in 
the system. Minor improvements 
may be necessary, but these are very 
different from a proposition, for ex- 
ample, to do away with or depreciate 
the workhouse test—which is, as it 
were, the keystone of the arch—and 
to introduce in its room extended and 
necessarily indiscriminate out-door re- 
lief, similar to the practice repudiated 
twenty years ago in England, after 
bitter experience of its oppressively 
expensive and demoralizing conse- 
quences. 

We have before us a report from 
the Poor Law Commissioners, brought 
down to February of the present year, 
a most interesting document, from 
which it appears that the workhouses 
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were fully equal to the demands made 
upon them in the previous severe 
season, although the then prevailing 
destitution had no parallel for a long 
interval. One fact is sufficient to 
establish this statement. The in- 
creased number of those who received 
out-door relief in 1860, over 1859, 
was only 3,540; although the Com- 
missioners were prepared to put their 
powers to the stretch in this direc- 
tion, that no destitute persons might 
be neglected; and had issued a cir- 
cular on the subject, in anticipation 
of last winter’s privations, arising 
from the extensive blight in the early 
potato crop, and the deficiency in the 
supply of turf saved for fuel, in con- 
sequence of the long-continued rains. 
The Guardians were counselled to 
prepare themselves for a pressure, and 
did so; but the God tetnes were 
adequate to bear it, though the suffer- 
ings of the people were extraordin- 
arily severe, the price of bread, oat- 
meal, and potatoes having been higher 
than at any period since the sad year, © 
1845, which heralded the catastrophe 
of the great famine. 

The Commissioners are warranted 
we think, in regarding this roved 
competency of the system to bear a 
severe strain, as a testimony to its 
matured condition. pasts eg 
they say, “the apprehensions which 
justly prevailed in the latter part of 
1845, one cannot but wonder at the 
present comparative state of confi- 
dence in Ireland. The change is at- 
tributable, no doubt, to a combination 
of favourable circumstances, of which 
the following appear to be the most 
prominent: the established operation 
of free trade in food, less reliance on 
the potato, increased means of em- 
ployment, and at better wages, for 
the labouring classes; and lastly, a 
confident assurance of the sufficiency 
of the Poor Law to meet any emer- 
gency that is likely to arise.” As 
urther evidence that this is a reason- 
able view, they place on record the 
opinions of no less than forty-one 
Boards of Guardians, who, in reply to 
the circular already aaleak ex- 
pressed their conviction that the exist- 
ing means at their disposal were quite 
sufficient for the increased demand 
upon them then anticipated. The 
extent of the pressure in 1860 will 
be seen from the following figures: 
—Expenditure in maintenance and 
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clothing, salaries of officers, and all 
other expenses, for the year 1859, 
£413,719. Numberrelieved—in-door, 
153,706; out-door, 5,425. For 1860, 
maintenance and general expenditure, 
£272,652, which, together with sa- 
laries and rations of officers, and 
sundries, amounted to a total of 
£454,531. Numberrelieved—in-door, 
173,549 ; out-door, 8,965. The greater 
cost of food in the latter year must 
not be forgotten in contrasting the 
outlay. It is also of importance to 
state that, while there was an increase 
in 1860, under the head of in-main- 
tenance and clothing, of £38,480, un- 
der the heading of out-door relief, 
the increase amounted only to £2,275, 
from which the conclusion arises, 
that, even in periods of very extensive 
and severe destitution, a lax and un- 
limited resort to out-door relief is un- 
necessary. 

Before showing more fully the bear- 
ing which these facts have upon re- 
cent inquiries before the Parliament- 
ary Committee, it will be well to 
adduce the experience of those best 
acquainted with the operations of the 
Poor Law in the sister country on 
the serious question whether out- 
door relief should be more largely in- 
troduced. The Irish reader cannot 
need to be informed that the Roman 
Catholic bishops, at their late meet- 
ing in Dublin, drew up a petition, 
embodying their views at length upon 
several radical changes in the Poor 
Law system, and among the rest 
chalet a larger scope for Boards of 
Guardians in the administration of 
out-door relief. Before noticing their 
representations, let us consult our 
neighbours on the point, and see 
whether Englishmen, after practically 
testing both plans, of in-door and 
out-door, agree with the dignitaries 
referred to, or with the Irish Poor 
Law Commissioners, with the forty- 
one Boards of Guardians, who replied 
to their circular as has been stated, 
with the members of the North and 
South Dublin Union Boards, whohave 

d resolutions strongly condem- 
natory of out-door relief, and with Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, the intelligent clerk 
of the Cork Union, who, on his ex- 
amination before the Select Com- 
mittee, seems to have disappointed 
his party, and disconcerted Mr. John 
Francis Maguire, by declaring, in 
positive terms, that out-door relief 
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ought to be strictly confined to the 
exceptional cases in which it is at 
present permitted. 

In Sir George Nicholls’ valuable 
“History ‘of the Irish Poor Law, in 
connexion with the condition of the 
people,” a work which every guardian 
and gentleman of property should now 
make himself acquainted with, the 
end to be attained by a poor law is 
defined as the relieving of the com- 
munity from the demoralization, as 
well as danger, consequent on the pre- 
valence of extensive and unmitigated 
destitution, and “to do this in such a 
way as shall have the least possible 
tendency to create the evil which it is 
sought to guard against.” This may 
seem a truism; and yet it is the very 
thing that a number of influential per- 
sons, whose station lends their per- 
verted judgment mischievous influ- 
ence, are at — disregarding. 
They desire what they call amend- 
ments in the administration of the 
Poor Law, which would have a ten- 
dency to produce the evils which a 
poor law should be framed with an 
especial view to curing. Instead of 
discouraging pauperism, these new 
arrangements would rapidly increase 
it, would render it an institution of 
the country, a thing fostered, pam- 
pered, and perpetuated. It is at this 
moment our pride that, besides the 
infirm and very young, our number of 
poor dependent upon the rates for 
support is greatly fewer, in proportion 
to the prin. than the poor of 
England and Scotland to theirs; but, 
under the system proposed by an in- 
fluential party, this Secniel le dis- 
tinction would be lost. Whole vil- 
lages would be put in receipt of out- 
door relief ere six months passed, 
where at present the people are strug- 
gling through life—very laboriously, 
indeed, and suffering extreme priva- 
tions occasionally, notwithstanding 
which, however, it is better, both for 
society and theindividuals themselves, 
that they should continue to prefer 
their hard battle with adverse circum- 
stances to the loss of every manly and 
proper feeling, which would follow 
their acceptance of public charity. 
Place the temptation of out-door re- 
lief before these people, and they will 
eagerly catch at it, ceasing from that 
moment to put forth their former 
exertions, or to husband what they 
earn. To acknowledge that others 
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than the destitute have a title to sup- 
port from the rates is, in short, to 
establish an order of mendicancy, and 
to revive that habit of dependence 
which was formerly such a reproach 
to the Irish people. 

If we go back to the oldest Trish 
Acts, we find provision made only for 
the destitute classes. Clauses and 
phrases are carefully inserted to ex- 
clude all others. In the enactment, 
2nd of Anne, 1703, which was the 
first Irish Poor Law, under which a 
workhouse was built in Dublin, those 
to be relieved are defined as, “‘all idle 
or poor people begging or seeking re- 
lief, or who receive parish alms within 
the city or liberties.” In 1715 this 
measure was extended by the 1st of 
George ITL., but with much caution, 
and made to include the apprenticing 
of “helpless children, who are forced 
to beg their bread, and who will, in all 
likelihood, if some proper care be not 
taken of their education, become here- 
after, not only unprofitable, but dan- 
gerous to their couatry.” Provision 
was subsequently made, in the reign 
of George the Third for foundling 
children, by the establishment of the 
Dublin Foundling Hospital. By the 
1ith and 12th George the Third, the 
law underwent an alteration, to em- 
brace all exposed and deserted chil- 
dren, who were to be supported in 
every parish by a compulsory assess- 
ment of the inhabitants. Those who 
were poor, but not paupers—not 
utterly destitute—never seemed to 
these earlier law-makers to have a 
claim upon the parish. The able- 
bodied were especially excepted from 
the benefits secured to the weak and 
helpless. None of these measures, it 
is true, could be properly termed a 
poor law, astheestablishments created 

y them werenotgeneral. Onefound- 
ling hospital and workhouse was 
opened in Dublin, another in Cork, a 
third elsewhere; but the system,even 
in so far as it aimed at providing for 
helpless children, was local and im- 
perfect. Nor did it rest upon a na- 
tional rate, the expenditure in each 
case being partly met by a parish 
assessment and partly by voluntary 
subscription. Nevertheless, we see 
in these acts of the Irish parliament 
the germ of apoorlaw. They enfold 
its principle—namely, that the des- 
titute only shall be provided for. 

In 1804, a Committee on the State 
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of the Poor in Ireland reported to the 
House of Commons “that the adop- 
tion of a general system of provision 
for the poor of Ireland, by way of 
parish-rate, as in England, or in any 
similar manner, would be highly in- 
jurious to the country, and would not 
produce any real or permanent ad- 
vantage, even to the lower class of 
people, who must bethe objects of such 
support.” Let it be remarked, how- 
ever, that this dictum did not proceed 
from insensibility to the sufferings of 
the poor, for further on the same Com- 
mittee complain that former acts au- 
thorizing the establishment of houses 
of industry had not been fully acted 
upon; and the result of their report 
was the passing soon after of two 
measures, under which dispensaries, 
infirmaries, and hospitals were erected, 
to be maintained by grand jury pre- 
sentment. What this Committee 
feared was the encouragement that 
would be given to idleness and habits 
of dependence by a relief-system of 
which they had then no other idea 
than that it must be analogous to what 
we call out-door. Again, in 1819, a 
Committee on the state of disease and 
condition of the labouring poor in 
Treland, after much deliberation, re- 
ported on the second head of inquiry 
—~and the period was one of “calamit- 
ous visitation”’—that they “ found 
themselves in a great measure con- 
trolled by the unquestionable principle 
that legislative interference with the 
operations of human industry is as 
much as possible to be avoided.” The 
Committee found, even at that time, 
a redundant, growing, and unem- 
ployed population.” Did they pro- 
pose a monster poor law system for 
the support of this surplus of idle- 
ness ? That would have only rooted 
and perpetuated the evils which they 
deplored. They do not suggest a 
measure that would make the poor 
poorer, and by an excessive rate im- 
poverish the monied class and check 
outlay on labour. That were to drag 
all down to the same level of beggary, 
and to preclude every chance of the 
country’s resuscitation. They turn 
their attention rather to the indus- 
tries that may be fostered in Ireland, 
to emigration also as a depletory 
agency, and say, “that such a popu- 
lation, redundant in proportion to the 
market for labour, exists and is grow- 
ing in Ireland, is a fact whichdemands 
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the most serious attention of the 
legislature, and makes it not merely a 
matter of humanity, but of state 
policy, to give every reasonable en- 
couragement to industry in that quar- 
ter of the empire.” 

Once more, in 1823, a period of great 
distress, when the districts suffering 
are comprised more than one- 
nalf of the country, and a moiety of 
the population depended upon charity 
for their daily subsistence, when a 
London committee alone distributed 
£300,000, and the Government acted 
with creditable liberality, a commit- 
tee sat “to inquire (their instructions 
are remarkable) into the condition of 
the labouring poor in Ireland, with a 
view to facilitate the application of 
the funds of private individuals and 
associations for their employment in 
useful and productive labour.” The 
distributors of relief were ordered to 
give assistance, as far as possible, in 
return for labour ; and, adverting to 
this pele, the committee report, 
“ Relief purely gratuitous can seldom 
in any case be given, without consid- 
erable risk and inconvenience; but 
in Ireland, where it is more peculiarly 
important to discourage habits of 
pauperism and indolence, and where 
it is the obvious policy to excite an 
independent spirit of industry, and to 
induce the peasantry to rely upon 
themselves and their own exertions 
for support, gratuitous relief can 
never be given without leading to 
the most mischievous consequences.” 
Any system of relief, they add, which 
induces the peasantry to depend on 
any source of maintenance other than 
their own labour, however benevo- 
lent in intention, “cannot fail to re- 
press the spirit of independent exer- 
tion, which is essentially necessary to 
the improvement of the condition of 
the labouring classes.” And they 
write thus after finding a large por- 
tion of the ntry in the utmost 
misery! There were cabins which 
did not contain a single article of fur- 
niture, where a little fern was used 
for a bed, where the inmates slept in 
their clothes, where they chanced on 
a bit of food one day, and starved the 
next—just the class of people, some 
might say, whom an extensive system 
of out-door relief should reach. Yet 
the Select Committee do not recom- 
mend any scheme of the kind. Wish- 
ing to reconstruct, not further to de- 
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grade society, they call upon the State 
to afford employment, and such ac- 
cordingly was done. 

The Committee of 1830 went still 
more deeply into the causes of Irish 
poverty, pointing out the manifold 
evils springing from minute subdivi- 
sion of land and bad tillage. Im- 
portant evidence was given by the 
celebrated Dr. Doyle, whose poor law 
controversies at the time were con- 
ducted with great ability. Among 
other things it was stated by him, 
that the support of the poor fell 
mainly upon the middle classes, and 
that industrious farmers suffered most 
by it, a state of things which mani- 
festly would not be altered if the one 
million sterling, or more, of State 
money, parish assessments, and vol- 
untary contributions, then expended 
for the purpose, had been all raised by 
a direct rate. To relieve the indus- 
trious farming-class the only method 
was to remove the surplus of poor by 
emigration, and to supply prowhey 
The Committee suggested both of 
these remedial measures, and steps 
were immediately taken in those 
directions. 

It remained for the Committee of 
1833 to bring the Poor Law question 
to a crisis. Their recommendations 
originated the enactments which have 
so long worked efficiently, and which 
should certainly not now be tampered 
with, in a manner opposed to the 
views of every committee of inquiry, 
and of every competent person and 
body, by whom the matter has been 
studied. This last tribunal was so 
composed as to give confidence to all 
parties. The original Commissioners 
were, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
Rev. Charles Vignoles, the Right 
Hon. A. R. Blake, Richard More 
O’Ferrall ., Rev. James Carlile, 
Fenton Hort, ., John Corrie, Esq., 
James Naper, ‘Bs . and William 
Battie Wrightson, They went 
fully into the question, under the 
headings, deserted and orphan chil- 
dren ; illegitimate children and their 
mothers ; widows having families and 
young children; the impotent, through 
age or other ag yee infirmity ; the 
sick poor, who in health are capable 
of earning their subsistence ; the able- 
bodied out of work ; and, vagrancy as 
a mode of relief. After a long inter- 
val, during which they had prosecuted 
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their investigation with zeal, they 
came to a final report, declaring 
“upon the best consideration they 
could give to the whole subject,” that 
a legal provision should be made for 
the relief of the following classes, and 
they are careful to specify them :— 
Incurable as well as curable lunatics, 
idiots, epileptic persons, cripples, deaf 
and dumb and blind poor, and all who 
labour under permanent bodily infir- 
mities, “such relief to be afforded 
within the walls of public institu- 
tions ;’’ also, for the relief of the sick 
poor in hospitals, infirmaries, and 
convalescent establishments, “or by 
extern attendance and a supply of 
food as well as medicine, where the 
persons to be relieved are not in a 
state to be removed from home; also 
for the purpose of emigration, for the 
support of penitentiaries to which 
vagrants may be sent, and for the 
maintenance of deserted children ; 
also towards the relief of aged and 


infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless 


widows with young children, of the 
families of sick persons, and of casual 
destitution.” 

This report became the basis of 
subsequent legislation. 


It had not 
been long in existence, however, until 

uestions arose as to whether the old 
English law of out-door relief, or the 
amended one, should be copied for 
Ireland. The former had proved a 
failure; and it should be mentioned 
here, that the person who, of all 
others, wrote most earnestly against 
the repetition of the experiment in 
Ireland was Mr., now Sir G. C. Lewis, 
a member of the present Cabinet, who 
are pressed to retrograde into an ex- 
tended system of out-door relief, and 
thus run counter to all experience and 
the opinions of the wisest men. In 
an able paper, published in July, 1836, 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis said :-—“ As 
the danger of introducing a poor law 
into Ireland is confessedly great, I 
can conceive no reason for not taking 
every possible security inst its 
abuse. Now, if any thing has been 

roved more decisively than another 
. the operation of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act in England, it is that 
the workhouse is an all-sufficient test 
of destitution, and that it is the only 
test; that it succeeds as a mode of 
relief, and that all other modes fail. 
. . If such a safeguard were to be 
dispensed with anywhere, it would be 
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far less dangerous to dispense with it 
in England than in Ireland.” At 
ever age step towards the 
legislation ultimately arrived at, the 
same principle is regarded by every 
intelligent speaker and writer on the 
subject as the only safe basis for a 
poor law. 

In issuing the letter of instructions, 
in 1836, upon which Mr. Nicholls 
came to Ireland to prepare for the 
introduction of the scheme, Lord 
John Russell directed that gentleman 
to inquire whether any kind of work- 
house could be established which 
should “not give its inmates a superior 
degree of comfort to the common lot 
of the independent labourer, whether 
the restraint of a workhouse would be 
an effectual check to applicants for 
admission.”  Indiscriminate relief, 
therefore, was never contemplated. 
Nor was it ever intended to forget the 
marked distinction that exists between 
poverty and destitution. To relieve 
the latter, whether caused by scarcity 
of food, by want of employment, or 
sickness, or infirmity, was acknow- 
ledged to be the duty of society; but 
there its duty stops. It cannot be 
called upon to ameliorate by a poor 
law the condition of the great num- 
bers of people who are only poor, and 
not paupers. If it should take these 
also under its care, there would soon 
be only two grades in the community 
—those that were supported by the 
rates, and consequently disinclined to 
personal exertion; and those who 
were being gradually beggared by the 
demoralizing attempt to sustain an 
ever growing population of idlers. 
And, if this principle of the work- 
house-test was regarded as so essential 
then, when the really destitute in Ire- 
land numbered over half a million, a 
tenth of whom could not be provided 
for in workhouses that were only in 
course of being built, what necessity 
is there for modifying it now, when 
the number of our poor has fallen to 
150,000; last year, exceptional and 
distressing as the season was, it only 
reached, in round numbers, 182,000, 
for 173,000 of whom the workhouses 
afforded ample accommodation? It 
is true that voluntary effort came in 
during the winter to supplement the 
Poor Law ; but the Commissioners, in 
their last annual report, far from con- 
sidering this a reproach upon their 
administration, refer to it as a credit- 
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able exhibition of public generosity, 
which it undoubtedly was, over £2,000 
having been distributed in the barony 
of Erris through the efforts of a com- 
mittee, upon which the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergymen work- 
ed with harmonious zeal. The poor 
law, in fact, was never meant to dry 
up the sources of private benevolence, 
and prostitute every sentiment of 
charity to the frigid philosophy of a 
legalrate. There will always be room 
for the efforts of individuals, and if 
the projects of certain modern law- 
makers could be carried out, to the 
extent of clothing, educating, appren- 
ticing, and establishing in life, all the 
children of the poor, and of removing 
the pinch of privation from every 
humble man’s door, the results, far 
from being a blessing, would prove a 
positive curse to society, not only by 
damming up those human sympathies 
which keep the public heart from 
becoming obdurate, but by depriving 
the poor themselves of their greatest 
stimulus to exertion and the practice 
of frugality. 

The importance of these considera- 
tions, as respects the phase at present 
assumed by the question, will lend in- 
terest to the following reply of Sir 
George Nicholls to one of the queries 
put by the Committee, with which 
we shall take leave for a little of this 
branch of the subject :— 

‘« They (the Irish people) have never 
been enervated by a misapplied system 
of parish relief. Rather than bear the re- 
strictions of a workhouse, the Irishman, 
if in possession of health and strength, 
would wander the world over to obtain 
a living. Confinement of any kind is 
even more irksome to an Irishman than 
an Englishman. Hence, although he 
might be lodged, fed, and clothed in a 
workhouse better than he could lodge, 
feed, and clothe himself, he will yet, like 
the Englishman, never enter the work- 
house, unless driven thither by actual 
necessity, and he will not then remain 
there longer than that necessity exists. 
The test of the workhouse is then, I 
think, likely to be as efficient in Ireland 
as it is proved to be in England: and if 
relief be there (in Ireland) restricted to 
the workhouse, it will be at once a test 
of destitution and a measure of relief, 
and will serve to protect the administra- 
tion of a legal provision for the destitute 
poor from those evils and abuses which 
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followed the establishment, and led to 
the eeren of the old poor laws in 
England. 

“T have found in the state of Ireland 
no sufficient reason for departing from 
the principle of the English poor law, 
which recognises destitution alone as the 
ground of relief; nor for establishing a 
distinction in the one country which 
does not exist in the other.” 


*T were idle to heap up further tes- 
timony upon this point. On several 
occasions afterwards slight advances 
were made in the direction of out-door 
relief, but these were always treated 
as strictly exceptional, and even de- 
scribed by the Legislature as ques- 
tionably politic. During the distress 
of 1839 the Board made a Minute 
against it, and only yielded, to any ex- 
tent, under the Extension Act, 10 and 
11 Vic., cap. 31, passed in a still sorer 
strait, in 1847. This enactment au- 
thorized a most important departure 
from the original statute, but was 
owing exclusively to the then extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the country. 
So dangerous was the ground felt 
to be upon which Parliament was 
thus treading, that restrictions and 
limitations were put to the applica- 
tion even of the exceptional power of 
giving out-door relief. It was pro- 
vided, in order to prevent even the 
Commissioners themselves from car- 
rying the practice to excess, that their 
Report presented to Parliamentshould 
“contain a distinct statement of every 
order and direction issued by them in 
respect to out-door relief.” The Board, 
under the surveillance of the Govern- 
ment and the public, followed their 
instructions in the right spirit, as the 
subjoined figures showing the num- 
bers receiving out-relief in the follow- 
ing years prove ; and immediately on 
the cessation of each season of dis- 
tress, they returned as far as possible 
to what may be called the basis prin- 
ciple of every politic, just, and safe 
poor law. 

No, Receiving 


Out-doorRelief 
on 29th Sept. 


207 ,683* 

135,019 
2,938 
3,160 
2,528 
2,245t 


Year ending No. in Workhouses 
Sept. 29. on 29th Sept. 


1848 124,003 
1849 141,030 
1850 155,173 
1851 140,031 
1852 111,515 
1853 79,600 


* There were only 131 workhouses erected at this time. 
+ In 1859 and 1860, respectively, the number receiving out-door relief on this 
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After all this long and varied ex- 
perience, the closest observers are 
only more strongly opposed to an ex- 
tensive out-door system. It was only 
the other day, that evidence of the 
fact was furnished in the resolutions 
adopted by both of the Dublin Boards 
of Guardians, called forth, doubtless, 
by certain paragraphs in the Petition 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, the 
publication of which just now has 
enabled the public to understand a 
a deal of what has taken place be- 

ore the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Government measure. These 
paragraphs are as follow :— 


“That in the management and arrange- 
ments of union workhouses many cir- 
cumstances exist, by which an insur- 
mountable repugnance to them has been 
created in the minds of the poorer classes 
of the population of this country, so that 
the poor generally and especially indus- 
trious persons of good character, will 
not, in periods of sickness or other tem- 
porary difficulty, accept workhouserelief, 
by which they would be degraded to a 
condition of Saas helpless pauperism ; 
that the inevitable companionship of the 
idle and the dissolute of both sexes serves 
to make the workhouse a place of shame 
alike to the virtuous woman and the 
well-intentioned man ; that the destruc- 
tion of their humble homes, the disrup- 
tion of all family ties, the separation 
from their children, and the feeling on 
their minds that all these miseries must 
be perpetual if once workhouse relief is 
accepted, prevent the poor from resort- 
ing in their distress to such an institu- 
tion, and make that kind of relief unsuit- 
able to meet the cases of frequent occur- 
rence, of persons temporarily disabled 
(by causes over which they have no con- 
trol) from earning subsistence for them- 
selves and their families. 

“That although legislative sanction has 
been given to relief being afforded other- 
wise than in the workhouse, the exercise 
by Boards of Guardians of their powers 
in that behalf has been, as your peti- 
tioners believe, discouraged by the Irish 
Poor Law Commissioners, and that con- 
sequently such powers have, for some 
time past, been made use of in Ireland 
only in a very few unions, and to a very 
limited extent. 

“That your petitioners believe it is 
essential to the due relief of the poor of 
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this country that these powers should 
be exercised to a far greater extent than 
at present; and further, that additional 
powers should be given to Boards of 
Guardians, so that their discretionary 
powers may be adequate to meet all cases 
of casual poverty which periods of dis- 
tress may occasion.” 


This statement has given several 
members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, as it were, the brief from which 
they have interrogated the principal 
witnesses, who have also been drawn, 
it is necessary to remark, too exclu- 
sively from particular parts of the 
country. The drift of the examination 
for many days in succession has been 
to establish a necessity for compulsory 
out-door relief: that is, for the re- 
moval of the discretion now possessed 
by Boards of Guardians. Other col- 
lateral objects, organically affecting 
the poor law system have been pur- 
sued with assiduity, as, for example, 
a proposal for the nursing of children 
out of the workhouse, and for a simi- 
lar treatment of the blind; but the 
leading design of those by whom the 
present law is assailed, is to extend 
the out-door relief principle, and to 
make it the leading feature of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

It seems sufficient to observe, that 
their own witnesses have failed to sus- 
tain their case, There is no intention 
here to anticipate the report of the 
Committee, or unfairly to influence 
their decision, if that indeed were 
possible, but the gravity of the sub- 
ject warrants this reference, even 
while the matter is pending. We 
shall not, however, travel over the 
body of evidence reported in the daily 
journals, but seize upon the salient 
points in that of Mr. See? 
to which allusion has already been 
made. This gentleman’s testimony 
carries greater weight than that of 
other witnesses—even than that of 
Dr. Phelan, who is known to have 
made the theory of out-door relief a 
sort of hobby, and who has written 
upon it in a more earnest spirit than 
became a disinterested inquirer. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy has been for fourteen 
years in connexion with the Cork 


date was 5,425 and 8,965; but, as everybody is aware, these were periods of a dis- 
tress so grievous that the Commissioners themselves felt somewhat alarmed lest 


another famine should be coming upon our people. Providentially things did not 
turn out as badly as was feared. F 
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Poor Law board. He is a well-in- 
formed person, and gave his evidence 
with such clearness, decision, and 
fulness of knowledge, that Mr. Card- 
well complimented him at its close, 
stating that he had never heard more 
distinct or more lucid evidence before 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. What,then, was Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s opinion upon the main point 
of his examination! He is free to 
admit, as who will attempt to deny, 
that there are a great number of 
tradesmen not now relieved by the 
Unions, because they prefer to endure 
“incredible miseries,’ rather than 
confess themselves paupers by enter- 
ing the workhouses. The able and 
vigilant member for Dungarvan 
worked this confession from the wit- 
ness in the most artistic detail :— 


“Do you not state (inquires Mr. Ma- 
guire) that there are a great many more 
outside the workhouse than in it who 
require relief as much as those who are 
in the workhouse ?—What I say is, 
that there is a vast amount of distress 
which is not relieved by any society 
whatever (voluntary society), nor by the 
workhouse. 

“Do you consider that the number of 
persons in the workhouse is a fair test of 
the amount of distress existing outside 
of it ?—It will represent the state of the 
union comparatively, and the distress 
which exists in the various districts, but 
it will not, of course, form any test what- 
ever of the number of indigent poor not 
in the workhouse. 

“Then, the number of persons in the 
workhouse is no positive test of the real 
amount of distress which exists in the 
city ?—It does not, of course, demonstrate 
the exact number of destitute persons 
in the union. I know that there is the 
very greatest repugnance on the part of 
the people to go into the workhouse. 
There is the strongest possible reluctance 
to do so on the part of the industrious 
poor, and in case of tradesmen, their re- 
pugnance is so strong as almost to be in- 
vincible. They look upon it as a degra- 
dation, and prefer to suffer incredible 
miseries before they resort to the work- 
house. 

“The number of the inmates of that 
class then would be no test of the distress 
existing in it out of doors ?—Certainly 
not. 

“Do you think, that when once a 
tradesman has gone into the workhouse 
he feels a repugnance to entering it a 
second time aT think it is always the 
case when a man has lost his self-respect; 
he feels humbled, and having gone once 


into the workhouse, he does not care 
whether he gues into it again or not. He 
fecls that his going in a second or third 
time does not lower him more than he is 
already, having once been in, but his 
repugnance to entcring it at first is very 
strong. 

“Is that the case always with respect 
to the country people, or is it, as far as 
it has come to your knowledge, appli- 
cable only to the inhabitants of the city ? 
—My observation and experience relate 
to the city of Cork, and I only know the 
population of the country as a person 
resident in the city would know them.” 


These queries were all intended as 
an effective preface to the subsequent 
examination, in which, however, the 
witness declined to deduce the corol- 
lary his interrogator had been steadily 
driving towards. 


“Do you not think,” asks Mr. Ma- 
guire, “it would be a great mercy to 
carry the law of out-door relief into 
force to its fullextent ?—I can only say, 
on that point, that there is among all 
classes the strongest feeling against any 
thing like an indiscriminate administra- 
tion of out-door relief. 

“ And that is not the feeling of one 
particular class of the community, but 
pervades all classes and all persuasions, 
whatever may be their political or social 
views; they all entertain the same ob- 
jection to any thing like out-door relief 
being indiscriminately administered ?— 
To sum it up in one word, I would say 
all classes have as strong an objection 
to the indiscriminate administration of 
out-door relief as it is possible for any 
person whatever to entertain. 

“Tam not now upon the question of 
indiscriminate out-door relief; but do 
not you think that the carrying out-of 
the law, to as great an extent as it will 
go, would be of very great service to the 
poor ?—It ought to be very desirable in 
some instances; of course the more as- 
sistance they give the more distress they 
could relieve. 

“But is it not absolutely necessary 
that some modified system of out-door 
reliefshould be provided ?—Well, I think 
in some cases it would be very desirable, 
if it could be equally administered and 
not indiscriminately administered. Of 
course that is only an individual opinion. 

“ You would not recommend out-door 
relief in general cases of distress ?—No, 
I would not recommend out-door relief 
to be given to any class except to the 
sick, and to those who are dependent 
upon them. Persons labouring under 
sickness are disabled temporarily from 
earning their bread by their labour, and 
in such cases the administration of out- 
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door relief might be advisable; but in 
administering a general scheme of out- 
door relief the difficulties of discrimin- 
ating and inquiry would be so great 
that no Board of Guardians could give 
the necessary time and attention in or- 
der to detect imposition and introduce 
regular checks to the system. In cases 
of sickness those checks are not neces - 
sary; toa great extent sickness would 
check itself. I mean that there could 
be no cases of feigned sickness, inasmuch 
as a medical certificate, if necessary, 
and the certificates of the medical gen- 
tlemen would be in themselves a check 
and guarantee ; and having such a check, 
I think that where the carning member 
of the family is disabled by sickness, it 
might be desirable that out-door relief 
should be given by the relieving officer. 
There might also be some change in the 
law made as to the granting of relief 
while the earning member of a family 
was in the hospital. Hospital accom- 
modation in Cork is not very great, and 
a large number of persons are obliged to 
resort to the workhouse hospital, and I 
think when the head of a family is in 
the workhouse hospital, relief should be 
given to the family out of doors; but if 
that is not permissible by the present 
law, it ought to be made so. I have 
some doubts at present whether, by the 
present law, when the head of the fa- 
mily is admitted into the workhouse 
hospital, out-door relief can be adminis- 
tered, but [ think it might be without 
doing any harm in such cases. 

“You think that in such cases the law 
ought to be carried out to its full extent 
in respect to administering out-door re- 
lief?—Yes. 

«“ Now, in the case of widows and chil- 
dren, does not the law allow out-door 
relief to be administered to them ?—_ Yes. 

* And would not that class be greatly 
injured by their being brought into the 
workhouse ?—Certainly ; that would be 
very objectionable. If you could limit 
relief strictly to industrious women, who 
contribute to their own support, that 
would be a very reasonable thing, but it 
necessarily leads to a great deal of im- 
position, which it is almost impossible to 
detect by the present system of inspec- 
tion. 

“ Would it not be very desirable, in 
all those cases, to prevent the widows 
and children from entering the work- 
house ?—It might be, but it could only 
be done by a vast expenditure of time 
and trouble, and, in the end, would be 
very hard to accomplish.” 


The importance of this passage will 
excuse its length. The report of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s evidence, in this 
particular, is fuller and more correct 
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than in most of the newspapers ; and, 
with every disposition to attach due 
importance to the views of the pre- 
lates, it is impossible for the candid 
inquirer to overlook the fact, that 
greater authority attaches to the re- 
presentations of a practical man, for 
many years acquainted with the Poor 
Law system under conditions the 
most favourable for observing its de- 
fects. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, wisely 
enough, would not transfer the duties 
of the active and purely voluntary 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, in re- 
lieving poor artisans in their occa- 
sional distresses, to the poor rate, but 
considers that it has its own sphere 
among the class of persons who may 
be described as accidentally and tem- 

orarily indigent—a class the Poor 
Law was not established to relieve 
(except in very peculiar cases), as we 
have abundantly shown—a class who 
are not destitute, in the sense of being 
paupers, and whom out-door relief, 
which, in the nature of things, can- 
not be otherwise than indiscriminate, 
would only demoralize. Unless in 
seasons of dire and general distress, it 
is better for society and the artisans 
themselves that they should be left 
to voluntary benevolence, as its spe- 
cial sphere. 

For all these reasons, it is to be 
hoped the Committee and the Legis- 
lature will decline to accede to the 
requests now made to them, doubt- 
less from pure and charitable, though 
mistaken motives. To institute a 
compulsory system of out-door relief 
will be to run counter to all previous 
enactments and principles, and to the 
experience of both earlier and later 
administrations. Dr. Phelan baits his 
trap for the Committee, by alleging 
that the establishment-charges would 
be reduced by the freer practice of 
out-door relief! We hold that they 
would be considerably increased. The 
cost of inspection would be enor- 
mous ; and, after all, the result would 
prove unsatisfactory. Thousands— 
tens of thousands—would be in re- 
ceipt of out-relief who had not the 
smallest claim to it. Even as it is, 
with the restrictions that exist—and 
they are effective—persons have be- 
come recipients of relief who were 
known afterwards to have had sums 
of money concealed in their houses at 
the time. Anybody acquainted with 
the peasantry is aware that they will 
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often put on the outward seeming of 
destitution, that they will appear in 
rags even, and make bitter complaint 
of their extreme poverty, when they 
have a snug amount hoarded in the 
thatch, or buried in the floor, more 
securely and secretly than even Silas 
ee had ‘his wonderful crock of 
gold. 

In short, the dangers of the out- 
door system are so numerous, so sub- 
tle, so elusive of the best system of 
inspection, so demoralizing, and the 
administration of it would be so en- 
ormously expensive, that there is 
nothing for it but confining such a 
means of relief to exceptional seasons 
and cases, under the most rigorous 
supervision and the strictest limita- 
tions. This is the verdict of common 
sense and of experience. It is em- 
bodied in repeated enactments. It 
rests upon the testimony of the most 
sagacious and disinterested persons, 
who have spent their lives in practical 
acquaintance with Poor Law manage- 
ment. It is fairly presumable that 
the Committee now sitting will add 
their authority to the same conclu- 
sion ; and whatever minor modifica- 


tions they may deem necessary in the 
existing system, will protect it against 
empirical attempts to annihilate po- 
verty in all its degrees, as well as 
against still more absurd pees for 


bringing the nursing of the children 
of the lower (non-pauper) classes, 
their subsequent education, their re- 
ligious training, industrial instruction, 
apprenticeship, and final settlement 
in life, under the surveillance of the 
Government, and for paying all conse- 
quent charges out of the rates! It is 
high time that a pause were made in 
this excessive and morbid philan- 
thropism, which, in simple fact, has 
none other than a socialistic basis, 
and originates in sentiments more 
akin to Chartism than religious con- 
sideration for the poor. 

So much attention has been devoted 
to the out-door relief subject, which is 
of prime importance, that little space 
remains to notice the other changes 
proposed at present by the persons 
most active in this matter. Their 
next aim is to destroy or reduce the 
number of the ex-officio guardians, 
substituting for magistrates, who are 
such in virtue of holding the com- 
mission .of the peace, the parish 
clergymen, Protestant and Roman 
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Catholic. We can answer, we think, 
for the former, that they have no 
ambition to sit on poor law boards, 
and wrangle with the sort of indi- 
viduals who form a large proportion 
of elected guardians. Itis not their 
function. The Protestant poor, be- 
sides, are few in rural districts, and 
the rector, consequently, would have 
but little power as a guardian. His 
rival, the parish priest, however, 
would be able to turn the position to 
decided advantage. He would claim 
to speak on the board as the peculiar 
representative of all the Roman 
Catholic poor in and out of the work- 
house. His authority would be de- 
ferred to by his co-religionists, and 
he would become, in fine, the dictator 
and sole manager in every depart- 
ment. The ratepayers would be en- 
tirely in his hands. The patronage 
of the out-door relief scheme would 
exclusively his. A large number of 
Roman Catholic clergymen would 
shrink from occupying such a posi- 
tion. Many would rejoice, however, 
in the influence which it would give 
them, and use it to the utmost. In- ' 
stead, therefore, of a more popular 
administration being secured by the 
abolition of the ex-officio guardians, 
this change would etface all that is 
popular in the local management, and 
that the ratepayers would soon dis- 
cover to their cost. Originally, magis- 
trates were put upon boards of guar- 
dians in the interest of the payers of 
rates, the elected guardians Savion 
been found, in many instances, inefli- 
cient in the discharge of business—a 
charge to which they are open at the 
present hour. 

The whole subject is discussed so 
ably in one of Sir George Nicholls’ 
reports, that we shall quote a short 


passage :— 


“There are many reasons why magis- 
trates should form a portion of every 
board of guardians. The elected guar- 
dians will, for the most part, consist of 
occupiers, or renters, not the owners of 
property, and their interest will be tem- 
porary, while the interest of the owner 
is permanent. Some union of these two 
interests seems necessary towards the 
complete organization of a board of 
guardians; and as the magistrates col- 
lectively may be regarded as the chief 
landed proprietors of the country, -the 
bill proposes to effect this union by 
creating them ex-officio members of the 
board. The elected guardians are, more- 
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over, subject to be changed every year, 
and their proceedings might be change- 
able, and, perhaps, contradictory; and 
confusion might arise through the oppo- 
site views of successive boards. ‘The 
ex-officio guardians will serve as a cor- 
rective in this respect. Their position 
as magistrates, their information and 
general character, and their large stake 
as owners of property, will nece-sarily 
give them much weight; whilst the pro- 
posed limitation of their number to one- 
third of the elected guardians, will pre- 
vent them having an undue preponder- 
ance.’ ‘The elected and the ex-officio 
members may be expected ereh to im- 
prove thesother, and-important social 
benefits may arise from their frequent 
mingling, and from the necessity for 
mutual concession and _ forbearance, 
which, well mingling cannot fail to 
teach. Each individual member will 
feel that his influence depends upon the 
opinion which his colleagues entertain of 
him, or upon the respect or regard which 
they feel towards him; and hence will 
arise an interchange of good o“ices, and 
a cultivation of mutual good-will, be- 
ginning with the board of guardians, and 
extending throughout the union; and 
eventually, it may be hoped, throughout 
the country, and thus the union system 
may become the means of healing dis- 
sensions and reconciling jarring interests 
in Ireland. On these grounds, I consider 
that the establishment of ex-officio guar- 
dians, voting by proxy, and accumulative 
voting, as provided in the Bill, should be 
adhered to.” 


This was written in 1837, and the 
logic is quite as sound to-day. If the 
amiable hopes of the writer as to the 
cessation of strifes have not proved 
well founded, the continued existence 
of those conflicts itself proves the im- 
portance of securing for property its 
due representation on boards of guar- 
dians. Upon this, as other points 
which have been specified, let the 
legislature make no rash and ill-con- 
sidered changes. The conservative 
principle ought surely to be respected 
in connexion with a measure framed 
so carefully, on repeated reports of 
select committees, and by comparison 
with the previous experience of an 
old and an amended English poor 
law—a measure, too, which is adinit- 
ted to have worked well for many 
years—which, moreover, let interested 
persons say what they may, does at 
this moment fully provide for all the 
destitute, whether from want of work, 
infancy, old age, or sickness. The 
public will have no objection to such 
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reforms of a minor kind as may have 
been found expedient, but they pro- 
test against a compulsory system of 
out-door relief in the first place ; 
secondly, against the attempt to re- 
move magistrates from the position 
of ex-officio guardians; thirdly, against 
the proposed drawing off of the pauper 
children from the workhouse to . 
dustrial schools, the property of indi- 
viduals or of religious bodies, who 
would get a yearly or weekly sum for 
the support of each child, on the 
principle of the reformatory system— 
a principle that confessedly has not 
worked as well as was predicted ; and 
fourthly, against what is called a re- 
constitution of the Board, the mean- 
ing of which is, the removal of com- 
petent officers, against whom no fault 
can be alleged (the able and courteous 
Chief Commissioner seems to be the 
victim prominently marked out for 
sacrifice), in order to supply their 
place with persons who shall repre- 
scnt a party, and bend the administra- 
tion of the department to its service. 

These protests are not tinged by 
partisanship. They are proffered in 
the interest of open, just, and effective 
government. There is no desire to 
narrow the operation of the Poor 
Laws. Whatever alteration is neces- 
sary, in order to make them equal to 
the utmost limit of destitution, will 
be freely consented to. The ratepay- 
ers do not regard with callous insen- 
sibility the remy ae of even one 
yauper perishing for want of relief. 

ut they have no wish, on the other 
hand, to waste their substance upon 
the idle and the profligate. They 
have no intention of undertaking 
the impossible task of annihilating 
Peew by a national rate. They do 
not acknowledge it as a duty to re- 


lieve artisan-parents of their respon- 


sibility to their offspring. hey 
desire that a poor law should be such, 
and no more. They are prepared, in 
a liberal public spirit, to admit ex- 
ceptions to the general principle of 
the workhouse test, but je will not 
allow these to be elevated into such 
an importance as to overshadow the 
original scheme, or to degrade its 
character. 

The motives of the party who are 
assailing the Poor Law administration 
have not been touched upon in the 
course of these observations. Thejr 
suggestions are capable of being 
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brought to the touchstone of experi- 
ence, and, tested by it, are found to 
be spurious and valueless. 

Among the few improvements upon 
the existing system which may be 
looked forward to with satisfaction, 
the principal is the superannuation of 
officers. Carefully projected, this plan 
would fulfil the demands of justice. 
Not a few honest and faithful Poor 
Law officials have terminated their 
lives in the very workhouses where 
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they were employed. As respects 
this superannuation, however, the 
Poor Law officers should occupy the 
same footing as the Civil servants of 
the Crown, and the privilege should 
be strictly confined to the actual 
in-door functionaries. This reform 
the public will heartily sanction ; but 
organic changes, the only effect of 
which would be to create poverty, are 
out of the question, and will not obtain 
the sanction of the legislature. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 


AFTER atwelve years’ slumber, France 
was suddenly awakened by the con- 
flicting voices of parliamentary ora- 
tors; for more than a month the 
great political questions of the day 
were pees discussed, aud the 
amazed multitude looked on and 
cheered at the long-forgotten spectacle. 
But as all mortal things, the debates 
on the address came to an end, silence 
again resumed its sway, the people 
went back to their accustomed labours 
and amusements, and by this time 
would fain have lost sight of the 
whole affair, were it not that a shot 
has just been fired in the midst of the 
startled crowd, which has caused 
every one to turn round and look 
back. 

Prince Napoleon’s speech at the 
opening of the debates has suddenly 
acquired fresh interest; those words 
which, like lightning, were spread 
wide and afar over the wires of the 
electric telegraph, and for days after 
were left placarded on the walls of 
every village in France, stopped not 
within the limits of the country, but 
reached, in their exile, the princes of 
the royal House of Orleans, and have 
now called forth an answer from one 
of its members, the Duc d’Aumale. 
It is even rumoured that such were 
not the weapons wherewith the in- 
sulted prince meant to meet his im- 
perial adversary; a challenge was sent 
from across the Channel, but was not 
accepted. Then did he take up the 
pen, and appealing to the testimony 
of past and present history, in his 
peaches entitled “Letter on the 

istory of France,” he drew a bold 
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parallel between the princes of this 
and another age. He asked what right 
had a Napoleon to accuse Louis XIV. 
of having ruined France by his folly 
and ambition? Had not the great 
monarch giver: his country Alsace and 
Franche-comté, whilst the great Em- 
peror had not been able to keep the 
conquests of 1789, and had left France 
a prey to foreign invasion and do- 
mestic misery? Was it just to be for 
ever bringing up the name of the 
Bourbons in connexion with the dis- 
mal tale of 1815? Not tothem should 
the fault be attributed, but rather to 
him whose unbounded pride and am- 
bition had roused all Europe against 
his country. 

It has long been the fashion, con- 
tinues the Duc d’Aumale, to depre- 
ciate, in a military point of view, the 
reigns of the Bourbon kings since the 
Restauration; yet the elder branch has 
conquered a colony which certainly 
deserves more attention than Prince 
Napoleon has chosen to bestow upon 
it, and which greatly contributed in 
forming the valiant army of whose 
on the imperial prince might 
have been more able to judge, had 
not his health during the Crimean 
war obliged him so soon to return to 
France, and had he not been, during 
the Italian campaign, too much occu- 
pied in looking after the matériel de 
guerre of the Duchess of Parma. The 
Duke also observes that it was Louis 
Philippe who surrounded Paris with 
fortifications which, had they existed 
at the time of the invasion, might have 
staid the progress of the allies. In 
speaking of the divisions of the Bour- 

46 
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bon family, he remarks that those of 
the Bonapartes were just as flagrant. 
Louis was deprived of the kingdom of 
Holland, Joseph was removed from 
the command of the army in Spain, 
whilst Murat’s ambiguous dealings 
were not altogether foreign to the 
downfall of the empire. 

Now, says the Duke, if we turn 
from the government of Louis Philippe 
to the one that now exists, we need 
not fear the comparison. No doubt 
during the former, the principles of 
1789 were less spoken of, but they 
were better applied, and, as to justice, 
fair dealing, and liberty, the July 
régyme may bear a parallel with the 
present one; for during that period 
no one would have considered the 
decree of the 24th November as a 
progress. Nay, had such principles 
as those of the present day been ad- 
vocated and applied under Louis 
Philippe’s government, the Napoleons 
would not occupy the rank they now 
do. ° Never was an exiled dynasty 
treated with more generosity, and 
certainly the Orleans family do not 
expect for themselves any reciprocity 
at the hands of the actual rulers of 
France. Indeed, were he (the Duc 
dAumale) to engage in any such 
plot as the Boulogne or the Strasbourg 
affair, he doubts not that death would 
be his punishment, and had such a 
promise been made him, he says he 
should put more reliance on that than 
on any other. Was not the empire 
announced as an era of peace? yet 
France has been engaged in the Cri- 
mean and Italian wars; then, again, 
was not Italy to be liberated? yet 
Venice is still under Austrian rule. 
In fact, double dealing has become a 
regular system. To the Ultramon- 
tanists Louis Napoleon says :—“ Are 
we not the promoters of the Roman 
expedition? Do we not alone protect 
the Holy See and advocate the main- 
tenance of its temporal power?’ To 
the Italians: “Our army remains in 
Rome, but only to prevent the return 

f the Austrians. We signed the 
illafranca peace, but it has now be- 
come a dead letter. To the French 
ople he is constantly speaking of 
Sis extraordinary moderation in keep- 
ing an exact balance between all 
parties.” 

Such are the most prominent fea- 

tures of the “ Lettre sur l Histoire de 
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France,” and no doubt our readers 
will, ere this, have fully appreciated 
it, from a perusal of the able transla- 
tion which appeared in the Zimes. 
Its publication was not accomplished 
without some difficulty in France ; it 
was got up at St. Germain, under the 
seemingly innocuous title it bears. 
Some days were then allowed to 
elapse, that the printer might get 
clear of the French police ; finally, on 
Sunday the 14th April, it being known 
that the sous-prefet was absent, the 
Imperial stamp was applied for, and 
successfully obtained, from an under 
official, who, most probably, did not 
feel much inclined to dive into a new 
treatise on French history, although 
he must since have learnt, at his own 
expense, that a little curiosity is not 
always amiss. 

No sooner had the copies escaped 
the stamping office, than they were 
dispatched to Paris, and soon dis- 
tributed in the town; but it was not 
till the next day that this was gener- 
ally known, and reaching the Bourse 
there was a general rush to the book- 
sellers’, the police arriving only in 
time to seize the last copies. Ever 
since, of course, the obnoxious pamph- 
let has been like forbidden fruit to 
the lips, and far more sought after 
than it would probably have been 
had it been publicly exposed for sale 
at every bookseller’s shop. Prince 
Napoleon himself has disapproved of 
the measure, as precluding all answer 
on his part, but his remonstrances 
have proved of no avail. Yet so 
anxious was the government to ac- 
knowledge, in some way or other, the 
existence of the pamphlet, that a noté 
was inserted in the Monitewr, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Z'imea, 
contradicting the narrative of the 
conduct of the present Emperor, 
during a visit paid by his mother, 
Queen Hortense, to Louis Philippe ; 
it was signed by M. Mocquart, the 
well-known author of the letter to the 
three Liverpool merchants. 

Several pamphlets have also been 

wblished under such titles as “The 

uc d’Aumale’s Pamphlet,” ‘ Let- 
ter of a Frenchman to Henry of 
Orleans,” ‘ Answer to Henry of Or- 
leans, second Letter of a Frenchman,” 
all of which purport to be written by 
pare individuals, the last one only 
veing signed, and appearing to be the 
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production of a legitimist. It is less 
violent than the others, although it 
contains pretty much the same argu- 
ments, the basis of which is, after all, 
but the old story of the unpopularity 
of the elder branch restored by fo- 
reign arms, and the mediocrity of the 
ounger one, ever accused of having 
een wavering, timid, and submissive 
in its international policy. Prince 
Napoleon had said as much, and for 
ears the public papers of the ultra- 
iberal and democratic party were 
filled with those and similar griev- 
ances against the House of Orleans. 

The fact is, princes have enough to 
do to defend themselves against their 
subjects, and would do well not to 
attack each other. Such is their posi- 
tion that, do what they will, or sa 
what they may, it is always examined, 
sifted, and miscontrued by each party, 
according to its own interest, &c.; 
so that nothing is so easy as to bring 
up against them an accusation, which, 
however improbable it may seem, will 
always gain some kind of credit 
amongst a certain portion of the pub- 
lic. In the present instance it does 
not seem that either Prince Napoleon 
or the Duc d’Aumale has gained or 
lost much in consideration, by the 
arguments adduced on both sides. 
The Prince was certainly to blame in 
attacking a fallen dynasty, and that 
is the real cause of the popularit 
with which the “ Letter on French 
History” has been received; yet it 
has not added any thing to the esteem 
in which the Duke has ever been 
held; it has not shown him under a 
new light, in fact every one must have 
taken the production for what it really 
is—an ably written and spirited 
reply to an uncalled-for attack. As 
to looking at it in the light of an 
Orleanist manifesto—as some papers 
have endeavoured to represent it—the 
idea seems perfectly absurd, and we 
should much doubt if it ever entered 
the head of the writer, or that of any 
one of his family. 

Another pamphlet of no common 
merit has also been published, but has 
attracted but little notice, amongst 
the prevailing excitement of the last 
fortnight. It isthe “Second Letter,” 
addressed to M. de Cavour, the Sardi- 
nian Prime Minister, by M. de Mon- 
talembert, who is indignant at the 
Count having once more used his own 
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words, and appropriated them to his 
own arguments. The French noble- 
man will not have it supposed that 
there can be any thing common be- 
tween himself and Victor Emmanuel’s 
counsellor. “A free Church in a free 
State,” such was the solution to the 
Roman question put forth by M. de 
Cavour, in a remarkable speech on 
Italian affairs. Now although M. de 
Montalembert thinks, and ever has 
said, that such is the very ideal of 
what ought to be the relationship 
between Church and State, yet he 
will not grant that so great a boon 
can be obtained by any combina- 
tion the Sardinian minister can ima- 
gine. 

The avowedaim of the Piedmontese 
government, says he, is the possession 
of Rome, andif Romeis to become the 
capital of the new kingdom of Italy, 
and the residence of ite king, it will be 
impossible for the Pope to enjoy any 
liberty. Indeed the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the author appears to be 
in some respects logic, for it is diffi- 
cult to fancy that the Pope would 
feel perfectly at ease in the Vatican 
if King Victor Emmanuel occupied 
the Quirinal. But then the great 
question remains to be solved: Is the 
liberty of the Pope so very necessary ? 
and does not the noble Count greatly 
exaggerate the influence of the holy 
see over the mass of the people pro- 
fessing its creed ? 

A pretended revelation respecting 
the Mirés affair was produced about 
the same time, which obtained but lit- 
tle success, primarily, because it had 
to contend against the same difticulty 
as the Montalembert pamphlet; se- 
condarily, because the sale of it being 
publicly allowed, little faith was ac- 
corded to the truth it purported togive 
on transactions which have hitherto 
been surrounded with so much mys- 
tery. Since the arrest of the Jewish 
banker, the announcement of which 
was not made until several days after, 
the public was informed that M. de 
Germiny had been appointed director 
of the Caisse des Cheminsde fer, then 
that he had resigned. Later it was ru- 
moured that some influential persons 
were implicated in the affair, and that 
a trial would be impossible, an asser- 
tion which gained so much credit that 
the Ministre de la Justice (Attorney- 
General) thought fit to declare. that 
46 
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gee should take its course, regard- 
ess of names and persons. 

That was the last heard of the great 
Mirés frauds, and perhaps it may be 
the last altogether, if it be true that 
so carefully had he guarded himself 
on all sides, and so many had he 
mixed up in his mysterious dealings, 
that it would be difficult to bring the 
case before the public. Silence and 
time are great remedies, and will, no 
doubt, be allowed to work on public 
opinion. The Caisse des Chemins de 
Fer will be supported as much as pos- 
sible, and the business wound up 
at comparatively moderate loss, while 
those who might have been com- 
promised will thus escape scandalous 
exposure. 

uch good fortune, does not, how- 
ever, befal all culprits. For the last 
two or three months the courts of 
justice have been pretty well occu- 
pied in trying and condemning a cer- 
tain number of the regular and secu- 
lar clergy. Impudent and obstinate 
denials, mental restrictions, and defi- 
cient memories, have generally been 
the weapons wherewith those gentle- 
men have endeavoured to repel the ac- 
cusations brought against them ; but 
one of these last weeks’ papers has 
revealed an entirely new mode of 
defence, or rather justification, on the 
part of one of those worthies. Fa- 
ther Archange, a most holy man, who 
was surrounded with the esteem and 
admiration of all who knew him, was 
charged, jointly with a lady, before 
the police court at Aix, with having 
committed, in a railway carriage, a 
gross outrage on public morality. The 
reverend father had announced his 
intention of appearing, and chosen a 
counsel; in consequence, the court 
was overcrowded long before the au- 
dience commenced, but alas, neither 
the lady nor the father thought fit 
to come forth, so that judgment was 
given in default against both parties— 
the lady being fined 100 francs, and 
the father sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

nder these circumstances, the na- 
tural conclusion was, that both feeling 
the weight of their guilt, had not dared 
to face the exposure before a public 
court of justice. Not so, however, 
at least with regard to the father, 
who must now stand justified in the 
eyes of all who may have read the let- 
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ter in which a member of the Order of 
Capuchins at Aix, one of his brethren, 
informs his counsel, that if he does 
not appear as he intended to do, it is 
owing to a higher authority than his 
own will, having compelled him to fore- 


_go this resolution. “ From a strict and 


careful investigation of the case,” says 
the friar, “I feel convinced of his in- 
nocence, butit must be confessed that a 
strange concomitance of circumstances 
stands out against him, which would 
have rendered it necessary, in order 
to arrive at his own vindication, to 
enter into explanations that could not 
have failed to shock public feeling. 
Thus it is, that however painful it 
may be for us to see for ever dis- 
honoured in the eyes of the world, a 
man held in such universal estima- 
tion, we have preferred it should be 
so, rather than bring down scandal on 
a lady “the mother of a family.” The 
unfortunate father has therefore sub- 
mitted to the will of his superiors, and 
has now returned to England, his land 
of exile, to preach the holy word, under 
a new denomination, and denounce to 
the execration of his flock, works such 
as M. Thiers’ “ History of the French 
Revolution.” 

What a land of refuge is England, 
and what strange bedfellows must 
meet on its shores! Thither might 
Richard Wagner now turn his steps in 
search of amore equitable and less pre- 
judiced areopage before which to carry 
nis celebrated and ratherill-fated ope- 
ra, “ The Tannhaiiser.” No doubt, the 
work is far from being faultless, but 
it deserved better treatment than it 
has met with here, and at all events, 
the public were not allowed to judge 
it fairly. Yet Mr. Wagner was, per- 
haps, wrong in discontenting his fel- 
low artists, by the publication of his 
“ Letter on Music;” the managers of 
the theatre by his stubborn opposi- 
tion to the introduction of a ballet 
during the representation of the 
opera ; the orchestra and its leader 
by insisting upon conducting himself 
the performance of his partition. Na- 
turally enough, these accumulated 
grievances found an echo in the pe- 
riodical Press, and became as it were 
endorsed by the generality of the pub- 
lic. Even the claqueurs, whose strong 
palms might, on the evil day, have 
drowned the hissing and various other 
accompaniments resorted to by the au- 
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dience—even they had become Rich- 
ard Wagner’s most bitter enemies— 
for it had been one of his conditions 
that they should be excluded. Indeed, 
such was the formidable opposition 
that had gradually risen against the 
German maéstro, that the noise and 
uproar went a perfect crescendo from 
the beginning of the first, to the end 
of the third and last performance, 
when the tenor, Niemann, had to give 
up singing altogether, and confine 
himself to a mere mimic representa- 
tion of his part. Vainly did Mr. 
Wagner’s countrymen and _ friends 
strive to stay the tide of public ani- 
mosity; theirunited efforts came to no 
other result than that of turning a 
mere artistic opposition into a na- 
tional one—every burst of applause 
on their side calling forth a corres- 

onding one of discontent from the 

rench portion of the audience. 

Since the obnoxious production has 
been withdrawn, some organs of the 
Press have blamed the uncourteous 
behaviour of their countrymen to- 
wards a foreigner, and have reminded 
them that such compositions ought 
not to be judged with so much levity, 
lest they should be obliged some day 
to revert their verdict, and add one 
more to the long list of works which 
have now become popular, although 
they met with a similar reception, 
when first presented to the public. 

With regard to Auber’s new opera, 
“La Circassienne,” were it not for 
the age of the favourite composer, 
both the Press and the public might 
be accused of having fallen into the 
opposite fault. The music is certainly 
of a flowing and easy style, and, from 
a young author, might be hailed as 
promising well for the future; but 
the ear is too often reminded of the 
former productions of the master, and 
is hardly ever struck with any thing 
truly original, a fact which is all the 
more to be regretted, as the libretto, 
which was the last production of the 
late M. Scribe, is spirited, interesting, 
and carefully written, and bears an 
irrefutable testimony tothe inexhaust- 
ible imagination of the most fertile of 
dramatic authors. 

The hero of the piece is a youn 
Russian officer, who, having attirec 
himself as a Circassian girl, for the 
purpose of acting a part in an ama- 
teur theatrical representation, got up 
to amuse his men and brother eins, 
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who are, like himself, shut up in a 
Russian outpost in Circassia, happens 
to be visited by an old termagant 
general, whose heart he has so much 
inflamed, some years before, when 
staying under female disguise with a 
lady, a sister-in-law to the general, 
that in order to avoid scandal and 
detection he had no help but to take 
to flight. The acquaintance being 
thus renewed, the young man finds 
himself once more in a rather delicate 
position, and is obliged to resort to a 
variety of stories and expedients to 
escape the pursuit of his deluded 
lover, until he manages to reappear 
in his real character, and obtains the 
hand of the general’s niece by passing 
himself off as the brother of the fair 
object of the old man’s admiration, 
and promising to let him marry his 
sister if he can but find her—an en- 
terprise into which the general might 
fain have sunk his life and fortune 
had he not thought fit to put an end 
to his hopes, by announcing the sup- 
posed death of the unfortunate dam- 
sel. Although, in a dramatic point 
of view, one may approve of the part 
of the supposed Circassian girl being 
intrusted to a male performer, yet its 
musical effect would be much better 
were it sung by a contralto instead of 
a tenor, who is constantly obliged to 
resort to falsetto notes, and cuts, after 
all, as most men would do, a most 
ungracious and uninteresting figure 
in female attire. 

The “Statue,” which is the third 
pnesion of a composer as yet but 
ittle known in the musical world, M. 
Reyer, is certainly the most remark- 
able opera of the season, although it 
has been got up on the fourth lyric 
stage in Paris. The story is taken 
from the “ Arabian Nights,” and the 
music is quite suited to the Oriental 
character of the hero, whether it lulls 
him to sleep amidst the intoxicating 
vapours of opium, or rousing him 
from his somniferous reveries, urges 
him to rush headlong into the gor- 
geous realms of Eastern magnificence 
—whether, like the sudden burst of 
the terrific simoom, it compels Selim 
to bow down to the deity, and fulfil 
his solemn oaths, or, sweet and ethe- 
real, it whispers soft words to the in- 
nocent ear of Margiane, who, Rebecca- 
like, quenches his burning thirst by 
the side of the desert cistern. 

For the last three months, three 
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and even four nights a week have 
been regularly occupied atthe Z’heatre 
Frangais by the performance of “Les 
Effronté,” a most clever and witty 
satire, written on the financial world 
_ 0! France, by M. Emile Angier. The 
hero is a bankrupt, or rather a broken- 
down schemer, who has set his mind 
upon rising again, in spite of the 
world, by mere audacity and insolence. 
First of all he has to resort to a prac- 
tice, instances of which have not been 
wanting in our days. He buys a 
newspaper, the title of which is Pub- 
lic Conszience; he then strives, but 
without success, to gain the good-will 
of the fair sex, by restoring to a young 
marchioness, one of his late clients, 
what she had lost in his last financial 
speculation. Then the chief aim of 
his life being to marry a person of 
good fortune and high standing in the 
world, he sets his eyes on the daugh- 
ter of a man who, though now enjoy- 
ing both esteem and consideration, is 
im fact but a whitewashed bankrupt, 
which circumstance being known to 
him alone, he hopes to succeed, from 
the fear of exposure. Not so, how- 
ever; for, on the one hand, the young 
lady is loved and sued for by another, 
@ young man, a late contributor to the 
Public Conscience, who has resigned 
his situation since the paper has been 
sold to the brazen-faced schemer ; 
and, on the other hand, her brother, 
a friend of her lover, is strongly op- 
posed to his sister’s being sacrificed 
to our hero, who, nothing daunted, 
has resolved to push the enemy in his 
last entrenchments, so that, towards 
the end of the fifth act, he reproaches 
the brother with being an obstacle to 
his designs, and finishes by flinging 
in his face that he is, after all, but the 
son of a fraudulent bankrupt, a fact 
of which he may acquire the proof by 
perusing the number of the Gazette 
published at the time of his father’s 
trial: thus saying, he throws the 
paper on the table, and leaves the 
room. The young man, after reading 
the fatal paragraph, has just fallen 
into a deep reverie, when his father 
enters and sees the journal. A con- 
fession ensues; and the repentant old 
man promises to give up his fortune 
to his creditors, allows his son to fol- 
low his long-cherished wish by be- 
coming a soldier, and consents to the 
marriage of his daughter with the 
young writer. The youthful couple 
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remain in ignorance of the father’s 
guilt, while the unrepentant and 
hardened hero, who has returned, as 
he hopes, to enjoy the sight of the 
mischief he has been doing, bids fare- 
well to the public, declaring “ that, if 
ever he becomes a father, he may be 
obliged to pay his son’s debts, but 
that his son shall never force him to 
pay his own.” 

The great merit of this play (leav- 
ing aside the popularity it owes to the 
Mirés affair) lies in its being a true 
and lively criticism of the actual state 
of French society. On the foreground 
stands, as it were, the representative 
of the leading passion of our age— 
money. Around him are grouped the 
successful, polite, respectable, white- 
washed bankrupt, the coquettish and 
half-corrupted marchioness, the old 
nobleman, her husband, and uncle, 
who, from the pinnacle of his high- 
born pride, sneers at new-born ideas 
and principles, and takes some plea- 
sure in aiding and abetting modern 
corruption, which, according to his 
own judgment, is the only, and indeed 
natural, result of what we choose to 
call our glorious revolution. Next 
comes the young writer, an honest 
and straightforward man, who never- 
theless is the cavaliere servante of the 
marchioness. In close proximity to 
the hero may be seen the type of a 
somewhat numerous class, a man of 
forty years of age, the son of a porter, 
brought up gratuitously by an ambi- 
tious schoolmaster, who speculated 
upon his talents as a boy to give éclat 
to his establishment, and afterwards, 
at the conclusion of his studies, of- 
fered him board and lodging, with 
£25 per annum, to fulfil the duties of 
an usher, a position which he soon 
got tired of, and gave up to become 
an attorney’s clerk—next a literary 
man’s secretary, then a deputy’s 
amanuensis. Since that, he has been 
the editor of several most influential 
papers—has dived into the depths of 
social science, out of which he has 
emerged fully convinced of the utter 
worthlessness of the principles on 
which society is at present conducted ; 
and now, pending the outburst of the 
great revolution, which is to set all 
things to rights, he has engaged to 
fill up, at his master’s biddings, the 
columns of the Public Conscience ; 
and in that capacity does he appear 
before the public, the most uncouth, 
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slovenly, bearish-looking individual, 
the very image of some of those twenty 
ears’ students, who may be seen 
oitering about the University, at- 
tending half-a-dozen different lectures 
a day, or squatting in the smoky back 
parlour of some of the low cafés in 
the Quartier-Latin. 

From these cafés to’ the Odéon 
there is but a step; and since from 
the Théatre Francais and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal, we have 
been carried by the subject itself to 
the left bank of the river, we are led 
naturally to speak of the appearance 
of Madame Ristori on the second 
dramatic stage in Paris. The event 
had been long anxiously expected, 
the more so as it was known that 
M. Legouvé, the celebrated acade- 
mician, and the successful author of 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ and “ Medea,” 
had undertaken to compose a French 
pla for the great Italian artist— 
‘ Beatrix ou la Madone de Ul Art.” 
Such is thetitle of the work which has 
evidently been cut out on the pattern 
of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” a process 
which does not at the first glance seem 
likely to lead to any very good result, 
and certainly has not done so in the 
present instance. 

The principal character, “Beatrix,” 
which is, no doubt, intended to re- 
present Madame Ristori herself, is 
weakly drawn, and the others are, if 
possible, more so. Weare first of all 
introduced to a kind of model German 
duchess, who has no other wish than 
to implant virtue, honesty, and hap- 
ae in her petty dominions. She 

aving heard of Beatrix, a model 
artist, who neither has nor will have 
any lovers, thinks she can give her 
subjects no better example of art com- 
bined with virtue, than by engaging 
the Madonna; but alas! Beatrix, after 
explaining how she has kept herself 
free from the contaminating influence 
of vice, owns that of late the tran- 
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quillity of her heart has been some- 
what troubled ; and what is still worse, 
it soon turns out that the very object 
of her thoughts is the duchess’s son, a 
most promising youth, for whom his 
mother has long been concocting a 
very comfortable marriage with a 
neighbouring princess. On his arrival 
from Vienna the young man soon 
recognises Beatrix, who at first en- 
deavours to hide her feelings; but 
love, like murder, willout, so that both 
are rather in a delicate predicament ; 
and were it not for the highly com- 
mendable character of the Madonna, 
matters might have taken a serious 
turn. Happily, however, the trage- 
dian will not mar the brilliant career 
of the young duke. He very politely 
accepts the sacrifice, and the whole 
affair ends, after the fall of the cur- 
tain, by the most respectable wedding 
that ever German Court witnessed, 
between two well brought-up young 
people of princely blood. Such is the 
colourless, chilly, insignificant part 
which Madame Ristori, in addition to 
the difficulties of a foreign language, 
has to contend with during more than 
three hours; and certainly it is won- 
derful to see what she can make of 
it; but at the same time one cannot 
help reflecting on what would be her 
success in such parts as “ Marion De- 
lorme,” or “ Lucretia Borgia,’ were 
Victor Hugo’s plays allowed to be pro- 
duced on the French stage. 

The theatrical season is now draw- 
ing to a close, and, taking it alto- 
gether, it has been a pretty fair one. 

n a financial point of view, some of 
the minor theatres have been most 
fortunate. The Porte St. Martin, for 
instance, made £40,000 by a kind of 
pantomime, “Le Pied de Mouton,” 
which had appeared some thirty or 
forty years ago; and this season, re- 
vived and renovated, reached upwards 
of 200 performances. 
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THE BRITISH 


“THE more haste the less speed,”’ is 
one of those very old sayings which 
modern wisdom has not yet managed 
to prove unsound in itself, or unsuited 
to the present age. It is one which 
the British volunteers—alas, that Ire- 
land may not add to their number her 
rightful share !—should just now take 
specially to heart, if they really wish 
to assert for themselves a high place— 
or, indeed, any place at all—among the 
ermanent defences of Great Britain. 
itherto they have been spurred on 
to a certain stage of excellence by a 
burst of unwonted zeal, which fired 
by turns, and caught fresh fuel from 
the encouraging cheers and smiles of 
nearly a whole nation. Unscared by 
the groans of a few frantic peace- 
mongers, they have hitherto contrived 
to falsify the bad dreams of many 
others who jeered at their pretensions 
or misdoubted their strength of pur- 
pose. Their best friends have been 
astonished, and their ill-wishers all 
but silenced by a success as brilliant 
as it has been swift. Two years ago 
he would have been accounted a fond 
dreamer who had openly foretold the 
great results which the new-born 
fervour of that moment has since come 
to show. Between then and now 
there has been added to the defensive 
strength of these islands, an army of 
well-nigh a hundred thousand col 
teers, well organized, fairly disciplined, 
and capable at need of smelling 
powder by the side of regular troops; 
—an army composed of men superior 
in most ways to an equal number of 
raw soldiers, and needing only a cer- 
tain amount of drill and soldierly dis- 
cipline, to render them a likely match 
for an equal number of such regular 
troops as they might ever be called 
upon to confront. Besides these are 
many thousands more, of whom a 
large proportion may reach in due 
time the mark their comrades have 
already passed, while the rest would 
not be found wholly useless for those 
lighter services which even age and 
weak health would not shrink from 
rendering in the hour of danger. 
Such is allowed by most of us to 
be the present stage of this movement 
which the threatening aspect of affairs 
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in a neighbouring empire first called 
into renewed life. Thus far, at least, 
the popular feeling has done its work 
not too hastily, but with a bold un- 
flagging forwardness by no means 
welcome to that small band of philo- 
sophic patriotsthat professes to believe 
in the lamblike character of certain 
armaments south of the British Chan- 
nel. Once more it has been ascer- 
tained that the spirit of our fore- 
fathers has not forsaken their children 
of the present day, and that English- 
men of the least warlike classes are 
not so ready as Mr. Bright would have 
them be to yield up their freedom to 
foreign tyrants in exchange for the 
right of peacefully spinning cotton, 
forging cutlery, and selling tea. The 
challenge unwittingly offered by the 
hero of Solferino and the virtual 
builder of Za Gloire, was answered by 
a prompt demand for Enfield rifles 
and a general mustering in town and 
village, to learn the mysteries of 
marching-drill. At the first clear 
sign of approaching mischief, the 
quietest nation in the world set itself 
to prepare its cartridges, and clean its 
un-barrels with a fiery sternness that 
soded nothing but ill to those who 
might think to come upon it slumber- 
ing or self-disarmed. So strongly de- 
fiant is the attitude it has taken upfor 
its own defence, that England’s voice 
can once more make itself heard in 
the councils of Europe, and foreign 
statesmen have ceased to taunt her 
with blindly following the lead of one 
whose commands she dared not dis- 
obey. It is something to remember 
that, but for our volunteer army, 
France might already have gained a 
sure foothold in Syria, and Italian 
unity might still be no better than a 
dream. 

Let us beware, however, of being 
too greatly puffed up by past success. 
There are not a few, both within and 
without these islands, to whom the 
ultimate failure of this movement 
would bring either the poor delight of 
verified prescience or the deeper thrill 
of triumphant jealousy. Our volun- 
teers should not rest on their oars 
because they have no longer need for 
a special spurt; nor, on the other 
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hand, should they rashly change their 
course in an effort to reach the goal 
before their time. They have still 
some way to go, and the strength of 
the current forbids their choosing 
other course than that which all past 
experience should warn them to take. 
There is no short cut to military 
knowledge, any more than to skill in 
playing billiards or writing comedies. 

f you would climb a long steep hill, 
it were idle to attempt it by a series 
of jumps. Indeed, unless you had the 
nerves and sinews of a mountaineer, 
your only hope would lie in keeping 
to the road that winds wearily but 
surely up the hill-side. The volun- 
teers have reached a certain stage of 
efficiency; let them neither grow 
weary of well-doing, nor attempt to 
dotoomuch. They should remember 
alike the fall of Phaéthon and the 
fable of the tortoise and the hare. 
The wave of their enthusiasm has 
borne them safe to a high landing- 
place, but they have still to guard 
against the backflow of sanguine self- 
contentment or overwrought emotion. 
Elated by what they have already 
done, or tired of watching for an 
enemy who declines just now to show 
his face, too many of them, we fear, 
are beginning either to fancy that they 
have little more to learn, or to doubt 
the usefulness of taking much pains 
to learn that which there seems no 
present chance of turning to practical 
account. “The French are not com- 
ing yet awhile,’ murmurs one; “so 
what is the good of turning out regu- 
larly for parade? We can make up 
our lost ground by and by, but this 
company-drill is dull work without 
some excitement to reward us at the 
end.” “Of what use,” asks another, 
“to be always practising the platoon 
exercise and the formation of sub- 
divisions? Accurate dressing and 
steady marching may do for the regu- 
lars, but we, with our higher intelli- 
gence and loftier aims, may dispense 
with trifles of that sort. A quick eye 
and a steady hand for the rifle, is to 
us of far more consequence than the 
power of marching in line or keeping 
our distances at open column.” “ We 
aim,” says a third, “at both kinds of 
excellence, but we know enough now 
of the simpler manceuvres, and need 
not always be hammering at the same 
tune. Take us out for a series of field 
days that we may show the world 
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how easily volunteers can move in 
large bodies without any previous 
training.” 

That notions like these are rather too 
prevalent among our gallant country- 
men, few, we think, will deny. They 
have been exemplified in common 
talk, in the leading articles of the 
Times, in the history of the sham- 
fight at Brighton on Easter Monday. 
Laziness and over-haste are the Scylla 
and Charybdis between which the 
volunteer movement will have hard 
work to steer. We cannot but think, 
that gatherings like those at Chisel- 
hurst in the past, and at Brighton in 
the present year, were mistakes aris- 
ing from the latter cause. No doubt, 
the manceuvres of Easter Monday 
amply justified the astonishment 
avowed by General Scarlett at the 
progress which our volunteers have 
already made. No doubt, they showed 
how quickly a body of intelligent 
amateurs could reach a point of mi- 
litary efficiency, unattainable by re- 
gular troops under like conditions in 
the same time. But after all, the dis- 
play was somewhat akin to the act- 
ing of one of those infant Rosciuses, 
who can go through the part of Ham- 
let wonderfully well for their small 
age. Seeing — slender opportuni- 


ties they had turned to such good ac- 
count, the Adjutant-General might 
well have been surprised at the sol- 
dierly way in which the volunteers at 
Brighton went through manceuvres 
easy of performance by an average 


regiment of the line. Had the Rifle 
Brigade done those manceuvres in ex- 
actly the same style, his surprise 
would have been just as great for 
very opposite reasons. As a professed 
artist might applaud the brilliant 
essays of some hopeful novice with 
the brush or the chisel, 80 it was na- 
tural, that an old soldier, versed in the 
mechanical secrets of his art, and 
aware of the slow degrees by which 
excellence therein is usually attained, 
should have owned good cause for ad- 
miration in what he saw that day on 
the Brighton Downs. We are even 
ready to believe, that the display of 
amateur talent surpassed for evidence 
of innate power the finished perfor- 
mances of practised veterans. Very 
handsome was the testimony after- 
wards borne by the Commander-in- 
Chief to the results reported by his 
Adjutant-General. Nothing, indeed, 
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could have been kinder in meaning, 
or, more encouraging, in fact, than the 
speech he made at the Volunteer 

quet some weeks ago. But from 
what he then stated in accordance 
with our own previous surmise, we 
are very sure, that General Scarlett’s 
address of Easter Monday conveyed 
no more than a qualified approval of 
the scene he had just beheld, and im- 
plied not a single word in support of 
the considerations which had led to 
such a gathering at so early a date. 
The address, indeed, as reported in 
the papers, was likely enough to mis- 
lead those who cared not to read it 
by the light of another officer’s ad- 
dress to the volunteers at Wimbledon; 
but more was made of it by the very 
sanguine, than even persons unaware 
of the real difference between public 
and private reports of the same thing 
were justified in making. However, 
the needful shadow to all that glare 
has since been found, the true aside 
to that courteous assurance has since 
been spoken, in the letter quoted for 
his hearers’ profit by the Duke of 
Cambridge himself, a letter betoken- 
ing in other words the same conclu- 
sions that General Macmurdo had 
openly drawn at Wimbledon with re- 
gard to an almost similar scene. 

The gist of what all three officers 
have said or written is, that the vo- 
lunteers have done wonders in a short 
space of time, but should now beware 
of trying to go too fast ahead, and 
should leave such displays as that of 
Easter Monday to a more favourable 
season for showing off. All of them 
hinted more or less plainly at the 
idle anachronism of a Brighton sham- 
fight, and strove to impress on the 
volunteers at large the prime need of 
a closer attention to the smaller mat- 
ters of ordinary drill. Especially has 
the Duke of Cambridge enlarged on 
the text at first delivered by General 
Macmurdo. In clear and kindly 
terms, he counselled the volunteers to 
do. justice to themselves, and realize 
the hopes of their countrymen, by 
following as nearly as they could the 
methods of training enforced in the 
regular army. They were reminded 
Saat, 98 a general rule, every soldier 
in that army had once a year to go 
through his whole drill from the first 


te the last page of the Field Exercises, 
rising gradually: from his share in the 


movements of a squad or company, to 
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his share in the higher evolutions of 
a brigade or division. Instead of be- 
ginning at the wrong end, they were 
urged by one who wished them all 
success to ground themselves tho- 
roughly in the nice details of company 
and battalion drill, before they at- 
tempted to show their proficiency in 
movements on a larger scale. The 
very height at which the speaker es- 
timated their military worth tempted 
him to lay much stress on the only 
means whereby they could ever suc- 
ceed in proving their fitness to make 
up for the want of regular troops. 
Nothing, in short, but careful and 
constant practice in the routine of re- 
gimental drill would enable them to 
pass with thorough credit through 
the ordeal of those larger gatherings 
which wound up for the regular army 
its yearly examination in things mili- 
tary. 
Such advice, coming from a source 

so trustworthy, should carry weight 
with all who have any share in guid- 


ing or forwarding the volunteer 
movement. His Royal Highness 


spoke like a thorough soldier, free 
from the jealousy that soldiers some- 
times feel for those who attempt to 
rival them in studies hitherto deemed 
peculiarly their own. And no one 
who has ever witnessed what drill 
and discipline can achieve, would 
counsel otherwise than he has done, 
even if such a one doubted the fitness 
of volunteer regiments to stand the 
onset of thoroughly disciplined troops. 
Many a sneer has been aimed at 
modes of training which turn men 
into apparent machines ; yet the army 
which allows itself to be handled like 
a machine is pretty sure to gain 
most laurels in the day of trial. Is 
not the so-called stubbornness of Bri- 
tish troops owing in some measure to 
their perfect drill? Would the Duke 
of Wellington have continually beaten 
the French under all kinds of draw- 
backs but for the stern discipline 
which had left his army fit to go any- 
where, and do any thing? The 
smartest regiment on parade is almost 
certain to prove the steadiest in the 
field. The very scorn with which a 
small body of trained soldiers regards 
the movements of an undisciplined 
tabble, springs from the intelligent 
trust which they have learned to feel 
in the magical effects of drill and 
discipline. Military history, in all 
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ages, has chiefly sung the victories 
gained by disciplined soldiers over 
almost any number of less disciplined 
foes. People who laugh at the stiff 
forms and clock-like precision of a 
company on parade, have probably 
enjoyed no opportunity of comparin 
the difference, both in manner an 
intellect, between a country bumpkin, 
who has just taken his shilling, and 
the smart, dandy-looking sergeant 
into which he has been transformed 
by a few years of regular drill. The 
spirit of the regiment—and there is 
such a thing—has gone into the man, 
and helped to make him in all things 
stronger than he would otherwise 
have been. Time has taught him, not 
only the duties of obedience, but also 
the privileges of command ; not only 
the need of mutual reliance, but the 
advantage also of entire self-trust. 
His hard training has given him a 
free step, an upright bearing, a cor- 
rect eye, a ready judgment, and a 
certain amount of manly pride, not 
only in his regiment, but in himself 
as well. Of course, he is rather more 
than an average sample of his kind, 
but the same schooling will be found 
reflected among his comrades in dif- 
ferent degrees of efficacy. Each of 
them in his own degree will have 
been raised toa higher level of thought, 
will have become a worthier member 
of society, than before. 

To whatever uses our volunteers 
may be turned, the only way of ren- 
dering them useful at all is to instil 
into aon the paramount need of mas- 
tering the simple arithmetic of their 
art. If, as many of us dare hope, 
they are capable of higher things than 
mere sharp-shooting, they must sub- 
mit to climb their ladder in the usual 
way. It is very easy to affect a scorn 
for such trifles as keeping step, dis- 
tance, and evenness of line, to talk 
knowingly of marching loose, and to 
cry down all manceuvres that seem to 
have no practical bearing on the move- 
ments of light infantry in skirmishing 
order. But every soldier must be 
aware how much of excellence in 
manceuvres that seem the simplest 
depends on the amount and character 
of the previous drill. As the real 
worth of a cook is to be measured by 
her way of boiling a potato or dress- 
ing a mutton-chop, so is that of a re- 
giment shown by its manner of wheel- 
ing at quarter distance or advancing 
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in line. The om formations of light 
infantry form the crown—not the base 
—of their yearly exercises. Smart 
companies make smart regiments, but 
no regiment ever won a name for effi- 
ciency by slurring over its company 
drill. That passing round in review, 
which looks so very simple, betrays 
by the manner of its accomplishment 
the difference between one regiment 
and another in point of training. That 
steady march of skirmishers along the 
front, the regular file-firing from every 
face of that square, the speed an 
pociclen with which yonder regiments 
1ave changed their line of march, 
never came of slovenly parading or 
disregard for technical processes, If 
great generals are sometimes born, a 
goodsoldierisalmost always made; and 
no volunteer can hope to become a fair 
soldier unless, in the matter of train- 
ing, he we himself as nearly as may 
be in the soldier’s place. é must 
stoop to rise, and crawl before he can 
run. With all his boasted cleverness, 
he will have only himself to blame if, 
after due encouragement offered, he 
fail to show himself sooner or later 
a fair match for the common soldier 
on his own ground. 

To our minds the Brighton gather- 
ing was a mistake in principle height- 
ened by several mistakes in practice. 
It was certainly a mistake to begin 
the season with a field-day that would 
scarcely. be found desirable at the end. 
Wonderful it may have been that those 
there present did so well, but they 
would have done better by keeping 
away altogether. Itseemed like mak- 
ing a farce of a serious business, to 
call together for a series of intricate 
manceuvres on a large scale a number 
of regiments unused to work together, 
and more or less unfitted by their im- 
perfect training for the on they had 
now to undertake. We cannot wonder 
at the difference of opinion which 
kept so many corps from swelling the 
muster ordained to feast the ho 
and baulk the eyes of the Brighton 
townsfolk. The men who marched 
to Wimbledon had at least the satis- 
faction of trying their legs and of 

orading for the benefit, not of others, 
ut of themselves, Butthe Brighton 


firework had about it an air of great 
pretension—a blaze of conscious tri- 
umph, which contrasted rather too 
strikingly with the actual results. It 


reminded one a little too closely of an 
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ambitious young lady sitting down 
after a few lessons in music to play 
some very difficult selection from Bee. 
thoven. Surely there was mocking 
among the sons of Belial] at the naked- 
ness of the land they were asked to 
see. Nor was the matter mended by 
a seeming absence of all desire to ren- 
der that nakedness a little less glar- 
ing. The performance would have 
been less imperfect, had the actors 
been carefully weeded. If it was 
needful to have a field-day at such a 
time, only picked men should have 
been allowed to show off. As happens 
in the regular army, mere recruits and 
incapables should have stayed at 
home, instead of going to spread con- 
fusion among their comrades, and 
cause for raillery among the lookers- 
on. On this occasion not a few of 
the volunteers seem to have proved 
themselves unfit to leave the drill- 
sergeant’s hands, or to be trusted 
with the work of firing off blank 
cartridge. Those people who went 
to laugh must have been greatly 
amused at some of the mistakes they 
saw, but others were almost beyond 
a joke. Blunders in manceuvring 
may hurt some one’s pride, but the 
bursting of an overloaded rifle-barrel 
or the firing of a mislaid ramrod is not 
unlikely to engender bodily pains in 
one or more of your fellow-creatures. 
Such things happened more than once 
on Easter Monday,and it was through 
no cleverness in those concerned that 
so little bodily harm was reported to 
have been done. 

Let every volunteer, then, keep in 
mind that only by careful walking in 
the good old beaten ways can he ever 
hope to reach that excellence which 
those who judge him by what he has 
already done, believe to be potentially 
within his grasp. Let him strive as 
if he really meant to win the race 
against his professional rival. He 
has a higher motive for trying his best 
than the eastern king who proved the 
excellence of his training by shooting 
the arrow which nailed a hart’s hoof 
to his ear. The Gaul is not yet thun- 
dering at our gate; but the better we 
are prepared against his coming, the 
less likely is ke to come. Volunteering 
is no child’s play to those who feel how 
much is staked on the inviolability of 
our island home. That there are 
many such among the volunteers them- 
selves, weare most thankful to believe; 
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and our great hope is that their efforts 
in the right direction may keep the 
bulk of their body true to those higher 
principles which the Brighton show 
was little adapted to enforce. This 
very year may perhaps determine what 
part the movement shall hereafter 
play in the defence of a powerful em- 
pire ; and sad, indeed, would it be to 
find our high hopes cheated of their 
rightful harvest by the untimely failure 
of those strengthening influenceswhich 
have greatly forwarded the growth of 
that movement up to the present hour. 
It rests in great measure with the 
people of England to say whether the 
movement shall be condensed into a 
living lasting purpose, or shall be 
allowed to resolve itself into a passing 
whim. 

A little also of its future fate will 
depend on the Government and the 
Horse Guards. For the latter—in- 
deed, for both—the Commander-in- 
Chiefseemed willing enough toanswer, 
in the speech to which we havealready 
referred. The assurances he gave 
therein of a hearty interest in the 
volunteer cause, and a generous desire 
to help it as far as it could possibly 
go, should clear up whatever doubts 
may have lurked in sceptical minds as 
to the spirit in which the heads of our 
War Departments were inclined to 
handle a question bearing closely on 
the claims and prejudices of military 
men. However uncertain their acts 
may have sometimes seemed, their 
wish, we are told, has always been to 
open out for the volunteers as wide a 
field of usefulness as these could fairly 
demand, and to encourage them with 
just so much of external aid as the 
Government could fairly offer. And 
perhaps on the whole they have 
hitherto done well in not trying to do 
more. They have given to each man 
his rifle and a certain supply of pow- 
der ; they have helped to find an ad- 
jutant for each battalion and a drill- 
sergeant for every company; and the 
rank of every volunteer officer has 
been virtually recognised by an order 
entitling him to receive a salute from 
the privates of her Majesty’s army. 
In these and such like ways they have 
rendered services not always thank- 
fully acknowleged by the recipients 
thereof. And more of the same kind 
they are willing, it seems, to render 
in due time; such at least being the 
promise held out by his Royal High- 
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ness, when he avowed his belief that 
every encouragement would be offered 
to those volunteers who should think 
of studying the art of war at Alder- 
shott or Chatham. In that avowal 
we hail with pleasure a marked agree- 
ment with the plan suggested in a 
former number of this Magazine. 
Greatly, indeed. should we rejoice 
to see the principle implied in that 
avowal carried out to its largest con- 
clusions. It was not the least of the 
drawbacks to the Brighton meeting, 
that it consisted of volunteers alone, 
whose proficiency could not therefore 
be tested by comparison with the re- 
sultsachieved byregulartroops. They 
would have learned much more and 
gained more food for after reflection 
by being brought into working con- 
tact with their comrades of the line. 
In a camp like that of Aldershott the 
volunteers would have the advantage, 
not only of training together in large 
bodies, but still more of measuring 
themselves with regiments more or 
lessconspicuousfora discipline beyond 
their own. The good thus gained 
would tell on both sides—the volun- 
teer doing his best to approach, and 


the skilled soldier to keep ahead, of 


his rival. Nor would the former, if 
he had any shrewdness, be slow to 
realize the close connexion between 
excellence in matters of regular drill 
andthat high state of internal discipline 
of which all such excellence is but the 
outward and visible sign. Without 
thorough discipline as shown in the 
readiness of each soldier to render 
according to his degree the service de- 
manded of him by his lawful superiors, 
you cannot look for any great profi- 
ciency in drill, and a high state of dis- 
cipline is always the harder to reach 
when the outward checks upon the 
obverse tendency are, as in the case of 
our volunteers, comparatively few. 
For this reason especially should 
we hail with thankfulness any feasible 
lan for making Aldershott,and such 
ike places, the common meeting 
grounds of either service. The bulk 
of our volunteers will never appre- 
ciate the full advantages of careful 
training until they have learned to 
steep themselves in the spirit of that 
discipline which becomes with soldiers 
a second nature. They will never 
prove themselves trustworthy defend- 
ers of their country until they have 
fallen into a habit of obeying their 
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officers and doing their best to further 
thecommoncause. Theyshouldstoop 
to do willingly of their own good sense 
what the regular soldier has to do of 
necessity, with the fear of signal 
punishment before his eyes. Their 
obedience to those above them should 
rest on as firma footing of enlightened 
principle as the obedience of a captain 
to his colonel. When once this habit 
has been attained, excellence of drill 
would soon follow, as the sweetness 
of certain faces springs from the sweet- 
ness that fills the heart within. But 
then comes the question, how are the 
volunteers to be coaxed down in any 
number to such places as Aldershott ? 
Few of them, we fancy, could afford 
to stay there for a week at their own 
cost; and what hope could there be of 
the many who cannot now find time 
to attend parades a mile or two away 
from their own doors? It would be 
absurd to expect their patriotism to 
override all thoughts of self-interest; 
the wondershould rather be that selfish 
feelings have given so much way to 
the calls of a higher sentiment. Itis 
no mean effort for a shopman or an 
artizan to trudge off for a long parade 
after a long day’s work ; and all credit 
be due to the village tradesman who 
shuts up his shop an hour earlier for 
the sake of his evening drill. But 
men who work to live can hardly be 
expected to sacrifice every thing to a 
zeal for unpaid soldiering; and without 
some special bribe to go to Aldershott, 
to Aldershott they will never find their 
way. Except in the case of officers 
actual or prospective, there would be 
little use in drawing volunteers thither 
in such small driblets as are likely to 
go at their own or their patrons’ cost. 
If they cannot be enabled togoin large 
on they had almost better not go 
at all. 

To us, however, it seems that Go- 
vernment, backed by Parliamentary 
approval, might solve the question at 
no great expense to the country. We 
need not calculate how many thousand 
pounds a year would be absorbed in 
paying a certain number of volunteer 
corps at the rate of a shilling or more 
a day for each private during a month’s 
sojourn in Aldershott camp. The sum 
would not in itself be large, and would 
dwindle into a mere nothing, by com- 
parison with the good secured in the 
event of candidates enough being 
ready to take up the bargain. To 
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the help thus offered might be tacked 
conditions likely to ensure it the 
largest amount of practical fruit. It 
might, for instance, be laid down, that 
all who took the Queen’s pay should 
for the time being hold themselves 
bound by the rules and requirements 
of the royal army. At such periods, 
no room should a left open for sto- 
ries of privates disputing with their 
officers on parade, or flatly refusing 
to obey some disagreeable command. 
Some care might also be taken that 
only those who had fairly mastered 
their company-drill should be allowed 
to enter on the severer course of study 
chalked out in the camp of exercise. 
In naming Aldershott, we have but 
pointed to one place out of many that 
might serve almost as well for the 
trial of such ascheme. Every garrison 
town might in its own degree be made 
a centre of instruction for the volun- 
teer corps of its own neighbourhood ; 
and perhaps, after all, it would be 
found easier to begin with the smaller 
before establishing the greater schools. 
In any case, however, we would com- 
mend this scheme to the notice of all 
who welcome, and would make the 
most of the volunteer movement. Nor 
can it be fairly objected, that schemes 
like this are fatal in any way to the 
principle of that movement. There 
is no fear of endangering the indepen- 
dence of the volunteers on Govern- 
ment by offering them a share of 
that national help which other large 
bodies of self-organized workers con- 
tinually receive by Act of Parliament. 
Their pay would be settled by com- 
mand of the nation itself, not at the 
leasure of the Horse Guards or the 
War Office. The prevailing jealousy 
of Horse Guards’ influence would en- 
sure them as much freedom from un- 
due control as they could well desire, 
or their leaders take care to enforce ; 
and the mischief, indeed, if any such 
there were, would already have begun 
to work, when the volunteers were 
first supplied with guns and powder 
at the public expense. But the ap- 
ent blessing has hitherto proved so 
ittle of a curse, that the ablest among 
them are already crying out for more. 
Even as we write, no less a cham- 
pion than Lord Elcho is holding out 
the plate in behalf of his volunteer 
brethren. In asking the Commons to 
help them with a yearly largess of 
twenty shillings a head, he has pro- 
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claimed the need, not of an absolute 
control by Government over the ma- 
chinery of an independent service, but 
of a timely effort on the nation’s part 
to keep the fire of its own kindling 
from dying out for want of sufficient 
air. Whatever may be said of this 
particular appeal, there can be no 
doubt that it rested on quite sufficient 
grounds, and that his lordship at 
least had no idea of betraying the 
cause for which he has fought so well. 
That the movement itself, cheeringly 
as it has hitherto gone forward, would 
need some little help from without to 
ensure its permanence, our own re- 
marks were certainly meant to show. 
The only question is, in what way, and 
on what conditions, that help should 
be granted. From all we can learn, 
it seems undeniable, that if volunteers 
in the towns can take pretty good 
care of themselves, those in the coun- 
try begin to show signs of a falling 
away from their first promise. In 
many districts where the work has 
hitherto prospered, the cost and trou- 
ble of carrying it on threaten sooner 
or later to bring it to an untimely 
end. When the usual muster for drill 
consists of two or three officers and as 
many privates, and when arrears of 
subscription begin to accumulate, 
while the need for fresh outlay grows 
more pressing, the fate of that com- 
ear where such things happen seems 
well-nigh settled. Instances like this 
may as yet be rare, but-the fear of 
their growing more numerous must 
have been strong enough to justify the 
spirit of Lord Elcho’s appeal to out- 
side sympathies. If our volunteer 
army is to be kept up permanently to 
any thing like its present numbers, it 
is clear that something should be done 
to save from gradual decay that large 
portion of it which has been got to- 
gether from the rural districts. The 
purses of country gentlemen cannot 
always be making up for the short- 
comings of their poorer neighbours, 
and the expenses of a rural corps are, 
we believe, greater in proportion to 
their members’ means than the ex- 

enses of a regiment raised in some 
arge town. For the latter, too, there 
are fewer hindrances to the regular 
attendance of most of its members at 
drill. Ifa given number of trained 
volunteers would enable us to dispense 
with an addition of even half that 
number to the regular army, there 
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could surely be no choice between a 
well-timed outlay of two or three 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth on 
the former, anda forced increase sooner 
or later of es as many millions 
to the yearly estimates on account of 
the latter; even if we could always 
reckon on the supply of regular sol- 
diers keeping pace with a largely in- 
creased demand. It may be, that the 
offer of a month’s training at Alder- 
shott, or elsewhere, would fall some 
way short of the ends we should 
keep most in view, without some col- 
lateral help in hard cash or its equiv- 
alents, for such corps as find them- 
selves less able than willing to car 

out the work they have begun. It 
would be easy to guard against abuses 
of the national kindness, by distribut- 
ing the help according to the peculiar 
needs and proven capacity of those 
who claimed it. Nor, after all, would 
it really matter how far the new ar- 
rangement might seem to trench on 
the first principles of volunteer sol- 
diering, so long as it succeeded in 
strengthening the weak points of the 
volunteer system, without offering 
any serious hurt to the feelings of 


those by whom the volunteer army 


has hitherto been kept alive. What 
we want in these days of warlike 
movements and evergrowing taxation, 
is a large well-organized body of irre- 
gular soldiers that shall cost the na- 
tion a’comparative nothing, while it 
may be counted on to do in time of 
need the work that it would other- 
wise cost the nation some millions 
sterling a year to get no better done 
after all. Call them volunteers, mi- 
litia, what you will: only let us be 
sure of having such an army, and we 
need not quarrel about the name. 
There is one way, at least, in which 
help could safely be given to all who 
most needed it. The same powers 
which railway conipanies have hither- 
to enjoyed, should be entrusted to 
volunteer regiments, and even com- 
panies, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the same skill in the use of the 
rifle that Englishmen once displayed 
in the use of the bow. They should 
be allowed to purchase, at a fair 
valuation, the land they needed for 
target-practice ; and in special cases 
Government might help the pur- 
chasers, on condition of retaining a 
certain share in the future disposal of 
the land purchased. However much 
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we may dissent from each other as to 
the uses of a volunteer armament, 
there can hardly be two opinions 
about the special importance of good 
shooting with the rifle. Whether we 
regard it as a means of wholesome 
exercise, or a cheap instrument of 
national defence, the rifle has special 
claims on the goodwill of a nation 
that toils hard to make money, and 
prides itself on an amount of political 
freedom such as no other people in 
the world have ever enjoyed. What- 
ever else our volunteers may not do, 
their power of rivalling the marks- 
men of Switzerland and America de- 
pease only on their opportunities of 
earning in the same school; nor 
would it be safe to limit the amount 
of damage that might be inflicted on 
an invading army by bodies of deter- 
mined men, knowing not much of 
the regular marching drill, but confi- 
dent in the charm of a quick eye, and 
a long familiarity with the secrets of 
an Enfield rifle. And as the target- 
practice would often be followed as 
an amusement, where the marching- 
drill would by itself be deemed a bore, 
so the one might be held out as a bait 
to encourage excellence in the other. 
A liberal supply of balled ammuni- 
tion should also be served out, cost- 
free, to every company, care being 
taken that the waals was shot away 
in the course of regular practice. For 
want of the needful aids and incen- 
tives, not a few of our rifle-corps are 
still in the earliest stage of intimacy 
with the weapon which they would 
claim as specially their own. For 
city regiments, which in other res- 
pects stand commonly the first for 
drill and discipline, the difficulty of 
getting ground for target-practice is 
1eightened by the distance they have 
to march ; and even in the country it 
is not every parish that owns its com- 
mon, nor every district that profits by 
the numbers or munificence of its 
country gentlemen. 

In rifle-shooting, no less than in 
other fields of drill, it is well to re- 
member that excellence chiefly de- 
pends on 4 careful preanding in the 
earlier processes. It has been said 
that a thorough knowledge of the 
position-drill will turn you into a 
ready-made marksman at the first 
trial with powder and shot. Whether 
this be literally true or no, sure We 
are that wershinn should be done te 
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develop good practice at the shorter 
ranges, in preference to the longer. 
For most practical purposes, a man 
who is sure of bringing down his 
enemy at two hundred yards, would 
be worth more than one whose forte 
lay in doing the same feat, now and 
then, at eight or nine hundred yards. 
On the broad open flats of Hindustan 
the latter might sometimes do good 
service, and Enfield bullets would 
doubtless make holes in the target 
offered by a body of artillerymen at 
their guns, or of infantry formed in 
square or line. But in a land so un- 
dulating and well covered as England, 
you would seldom see your enemy at 
the longer ranges, and the best aimed 
bullet would too often bound harm- 
lessly over some friendly ridge, be- 
hind which a good many soldiers 
might be quietly doing your own com- 
rades a serious harm. Besides, we 
want our volunteers for more useful 
work at need than distant skirmish- 
ing. We would have them ready to 
show: their assailants the sweeping 
effects of a file-fire steadily poured in 
by a battle-line of British marksmen, 
from a range of two hundred or a 
hundred and fifty yards. At such a 
distance, against such a fire, no cavalry 
could easily make its way, while even 
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a field battery would, ere long, be 
silenced by the retreat or loss of all 
its men. The Swiss, themselves, with 
all their experience, have been con- 
tent to try after good hitting at two 
hundred yards, or thereabouts. Cor- 
rectness of aim being dependent on a 
correct eye for judging distances, it is 
best to begin with doing that which 
is easiest to do well, and is likely to 
need doing oftenest, before aspiring 
to excellence in a harder and less 
profitable field. For these and such 
like reasons, we are glad to see that 
a large proportion of the prizes offered 
at the next grand rifle-match, to be 
held at Wimbledon in July, will be 
shot for at ranges of two and three 
hundred yards. At these ranges 
many will doubtless compete who 
have had no chance of sending a ball 
much farther on their own practice 
grounds. To the results of this meet- 
ing we may look forward with much 
hope, trusting that the increased 
number of prizes announced for-this 
year betokens an enlarged desire on 
the part of the public, to aid the 
volunteers themselves in those efforts 
at self-improvement, which some, at 
least, of the Wimbledon gentry have 
tried their hardest to defeat. 
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Le style c'est Vhomme is a saying of 
Buffon, which he would have either 
retracted or considerably modified, 
had he lived in these days of literary 
artists and craftsmen. The least imit- 
able part of man is now so success- 
fully imitated, that handwriting is no 
longer a test of character. Paris 
diamonds, not the pasty imitations of 
the Palais Royal, but chemically com- 
pounded, are now produced, so like 
the true Brazil and Golconda gems, 
that there is little to choose between 
the two. The prophets in Israel were 
few, but the sons of the prophets were 
numbered by troops, and sometimes 
were hid away by fifties in a cave: 
so a Dickens, a Carlyle, a Thackeray, 
and a Macaulay, are only the leaders 
of a clan, all of whom wear the 
same shaggy livery, are arrayed in 
sheep’s clothing, though inwardly 
they are only very ordinary men, 
whose real mediocrity no amount of 
vestacy can disguise. 


MACAULAYS. 


The Dickens and Carlyle schools 
have as yet attracted the largest fol- 
lowing; but the great name of Ma- 
caulay is fast gathering round it a 
school of imitators which threatens 
to throw the other two into the shade. 
In one or two points the master will 
always be inimitable. It is not given 


to every essayist to tell the story of 


our conquest of India in the compass 
ofa Review article—to paint Frederick 
of Prussia in one cartoon, and Pitt in 
another, with such marvellous fidelity 
and truth, that, like those of Raphael, 
they have become gems of art—what 
the master touched in coal, no disciple 
having dared since to execute in oils. 
These are the upper circles of genius, 
where she wheels in solitude, as the 
eagle above other birds, and where 
her imitators aspire in vain to follow 
her. But the mannerism of genius is 
as imitable as the blue coat and white 
hat of the great Duke, which elderly 
gentlemen used to affect ten years ago. 
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Now, Lord Macaulay’s mannerism 
consisted in an exaggerated use of the 
concrete for the abstract. The John- 
son school turned personalities into 
abstractions—the simplicity of nature 
was covered over by the pomp of 
words—the cardinal virtues stalked 
across the stage with buskin and 
mask ; letters were les belles lettres, 
literature was polite—the only arts it 
did not shudder to mention were the 
humanities. But the French Revolu- 
tion came and swept all this before 
it. The days of Classicism were 
numbered, and Romanticism reigned 
in its stead. This too has fallen into 
mannerism, and now we outnature 
Nature itself. In Wordsworth, the 
poetry of feeling was carried quite to 
the borders of affectation, like the 
cynic who paraded his tub and his 
tatters in order to pour contempt 
on the pride and luxury of other 
teachers. So Wordsworth preached 
up Nature, and preached down Art, 
until he deserved the same retort that 
Plato gave Diogenes, that he stamped 
on Plato’s pride with greater. So in 
Lord Macaulay, the illustrative style, 
which abhors abstractions and deals 
only in the concrete, carried him into 
exaggerations which were often little 
short of absurdities. If he has to 
mention two men of fashion, he must 

ive names to them, as Lord Chester- 

eld and Lord Albemarle. He is il- 
lustrating Miss Austen’s skill in paint- 
ing character, and quotes as an ex- 
ample four portraits of four clergy- 
men drawn by her—all young, all in 
love, all liberal and educated, and 
yet not insipid likenesses of each 
other. And he adds, “ Harpagon is 
not more unlike to Jourdain, Joseph 
Surface is not more unlike to Sir Lu- 


cius O'Trigger, than every one of Miss 
Austen’s divines to all his reverend 
brethren.” Now, a less ambitious 


writer would have compared these 
portraits of clergymen so like each 
other, yet so unlike to the Graces, who 
are all beautiful, but different, or to 
the stars, “for one star differeth from 
another star in glory.” But such vi- 

orous contrasts as those between 

oseph Surface and Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger, certainly suggested something 
new, however just the comparison was 
or not. If we take the illustration to 

ieces it will not bearexamination. Mr. 
Sean and Mr. Tilney, in Miss Aus- 
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ten’s novels, are nicely discriminated 
characters, and there is no likelihood 
of their being confounded together ; 
but Harpagon is distinguished from 
Jourdain as black is from white. The 
one is the difference between a fan- 
tail and a pouter pigeon, the other be- 
tween an owlanda hawk. Take an- 
other exaggerated comparison. Hesays 
of Madame D’Arblay’s later style, that 
“it was a sort of broken Johnsonese, 
a barbarous patois, bearing the same 
relation to the language of Rasselas 
which the gibberish of the negroes of 
Jamaica bears to the English of the 
House of Lords.” Now, acomparison, 
before all things, must be apt ; it must 
fit the case it is applied to. We do 
not object to it because it is ingenious, 
or out of the way—by all means let 
it be new if you can; but in no case 
forget that it must be true. Now, 
bad as Miss Burney’s later style is, 
under the double fault of its pomp 
and its Gallicanism, it never falls as 
far below English as the gibberish of 
the Jamaica negroes. Lord Macaulay 
tries to dazzle us with the same dis- 
play of wealth which kings did in the 
middle ages, when they rode into a 
town on a horse shod with golden 
shoes,which were ill fitted, andsoon fell 
off, when others were loosely nailed on 
to be dropped in their turn, so that he 
seemed to scatter gold from his horse's 
hoofs. 

In Lord Macaulay’s case, we believe 
that these were the faults of his youth. 
With an imagination active in the 
highest degree, and with a prodigious 
memory, pouring out its store at the 
slightest pressure, it is hardly to be 
wondered that comparisons crowded 
in on him neither fit nor few ; so that, 
like King Solomon’s navy, his im- 
perial fancy poured at his feet, not 
only ivory and gold, but also apes and 
ees. as tribute. As Watts 
isped in numbers, for the numbers 
came, so Macaulay’s pen dropped il- 
lustrations ; they fell from him as 
the brilliants from Prince Esterhazy’s 
coat when sewed with diamonds 
for a court féte. If the dust of Bishop 
Pearson’s writings were said to be 
gold, so the droppings of such a mind 
as Macaulay’s would make the fortune 
of an ordinary writer. It is, there- 
fore, only what we might expect, that 
a eee of essayists should arise. 
calling themselves by his name, and 
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all wearing the purple patches which 
mark the livery of the great Edin- 
burgh Reviewer. 

r. Arthur Lloyd Windsor has 
published a volume of essays, under 
the somewhat affected name of 
“Ethica, or Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, and Books.”* There is un- 
doubted merit in these essays. The 
style is always full, vigorous, and in- 
teresting, and the criticism, if not 
profound, is, to a certain extent, ori- 

inal, and satisfies us that, if the writer 
as not thought every thing out for 
himself, he has always thought over 
it in good company, and that when 
he errs, he “ errs with Plato.” 
Competition has been carried to 
such a point between our five or six 
principal Quarterlies and five or six 
rincipal Monthlies, that it would 
presumption to reprint any thing 
that was not of marked and decided 
merit. Where all are good, the 
essayist who reprints his contribu- 
tions must consider them very good. 
And judged even by so high a 
standard as this, we think Mr. 
Windsor’s criticisms were well worth 
reprinting. 

ut it is as a disciple of Macaulay 
that he deserves notice. We remark 
the same dulcia vitia in the disciple 
as in his master, the same want of 
repose, the same eternal antithesis 
and knack of capping off arguments 
by examples, sometimes appropriate, 
sometimes not. Those who know the 
style of the master can easily detect 
the original in the following copy :— 

“ Powerful as the English stage was, 
it was proportionally immoral. Its pro- 
fanity is positively inconceivable to 
those who have been accustomed to sit 
in almost domestic privacy and listen, 
enchanted by the eloquence of a Siddons, 
to sentiments that could not raise a 
blush on the most virgin modesty, to 
what befel the chastened love of Juliet, 
the deep filial affection of Cordelia, and 
the fatal passion of Ophelia. Various 
as are the merits and the styles of such 
writersas Congreveand Wycherley, Van- 
burgh and Farquhar, they all agree 
in their licentiousness. The Elizabethan 
drama had not been without its blem- 
ishes; but it was purity itself compared 
with the drama that it preceded. The 
interest of the drama was, in truth, to be 
unclean. Loathsomeness was the gua- 


» “ Ethica, or Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books.” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1860, 
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rantee of success. A modest dramatist 
would have been synonymous with a 
suicide, with a man residing in a garret 
at the Mint, sharing his mouldy crust with 
mice, with a washerwoman for a dun, and 
a bailiff for an attendant.” 


The last paragraph is in the true 
Macaulay manner. The victim of 
virtue must live in a garret at the 
Mint—for it must be as far from the 
West-End as possible—and the Mint, 
moreover, jingles in the ear, suggest- 
ing ideas of his extreme impecuni- 
osity. Beggary is nowhere so appal- 
ling as within astone’s throw of the 
temple of Plutus. But the picture 
would be incomplete without the 
mouldy crust shared with the mice 
—cheese being out of the question ; 
the washerwoman who duns the un- 
happy poet instead of pawning his 
dirty liner, and the bailiff who, not- 
withstanding the mice and the laun- 
dress, still thinks it worth his while 
to blockade the garret, in hopes of 
starving out the garrison. 

Fancy pictures like these are lively, 
no doubt, and remind one of Fag’s 
account of the lie circumstantial : 
“Whenever I draw on my invention 
for a good current lie, I always forge 
a few endorsements to the bill.” But 
young Absolute’s reply to his valet 
deserves to be also considered, “ Well, 
take care you don’t hurt your credit 
by offering too much security.” Writ- 
ers who crowd too many figures on 
their canvas forget that the eye can- 
not take in many objects at once, and 
that beyond a certain point you lessen 
the effect by trying to heighten it. 
Take another example of the same 
fault of a too prodigal use of ex- 
amples : 


“The man who required to be told 
that Lord Chesterfield was one of the 
best viceroys Ireland ever had, that Sir 
Robert Walpole governed the kingdom 
in Latin, that Pitt used a crutch, and 
Fox loved ombre and champagne, would 
tell you in turn how Swift rose from 
planting asparagus in Moor Park to 
lord it over the October Club, how Ad- 
dison could not talk without a bottle, 
how Pope had a hunch on his back, and 
died worth eight hundred a-year, how 
Steele entertained the beggars of Edin- 
burgh on wine-whey and whiskey-punch, 
with bailiffs for livery servants, how 
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Sterne joked in his sermons, and died 
in the hands of menials, and how Gold- 
smith was an inspired idiot who wrote 
like an angel, loved sassafras, and was 
buried £2,000 in debt.” 


Now, writing like this, excellent as 
it is, becomes: fatiguing at last from 
its want of repose. Nothing is left 
for the reader to do; there are no 
lacunas in the thought to be filled 
up; no general principles to which 
we are to find illustrations for our- 
selves—we long for a commonplace 
truism, a sentiment, an abstraction, 
as men sometimes long for a crust and 
a glass of water at a champagne sup- 
per. This is the indescribable charm 
in the style of Aéschylus, and Tacitus, 
and Dante, and to some extent, in the 
poetry of Tennyson, and the prose of 
Carlyle. There is the chiaro-scuro in 
all these writers—shade as well as 
light—as much is suggested by what 
is unsaid as by what is said. Paley 
and Archbishop Whately are lucid 
writers—there is no mistaking their 
meaning, it is conveyed in the fewest 
words and in the plainest English. 
Macaulay and his school aspire to be 
more than lucid—they are luminous. 
They not only convey their meaning, 
but embellish it with the play of 
fancy. Like the firework exhibitor, 
whostreams off his rockets and wheels 
in such showers that he is seen in the 
light of his own display, these lumi- 
nous authors carry their style too far, 
and in the blaze of illustration betray 
the clever pyrotechnist, who should 
keep himself in the shade. “Ars est 
celare artem,”’ but the Macaulay 
style is so highly polished that it is 
impossible to mistake it for nature. 
Good writing should never be much 
above the level of good speaking ; for 
as the litera scripta is only a substi- 
tute after all for the viva vox, the 
writer should never depart very far 
from the manner of the speaker. This 
is the charm of Herodotus. His “says 
he’s” and “says I’s” are far more life- 
like than the polished speeches of 
Thucydides, whose “rotavra ep” im- 

ses upon no one. Every schoolboy 

nows that the speeches are show 
speeches, and that the Corcyreans 
never declaimed about colonial inde- 
pendence, as Thucydides represents 
them to have done. Fox wrote de- 
bates and Mackintosh spoke essays 
—between these extremes a good 
style should oscillate. If it is very 
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much above the level of good conver- 
sation; ifthe antithesesare too pointed, 
the illustrations too far-fetched, we 
begin to suspect effort, and wish 
that the poet would kill this Mercutio 
of wit, that will otherwise kill him. 
Again, to quote Buffon’s remark, “Le 
style c’est l"homme,” the style should 
be the natural outflow of the man’s 
mind—like a river, rapid or slow ac- 
cording as the country it drains is 
hilly or plain. But in our highly ar- 
tificial age it is possible for a writer 
never once to suspect that the ear is 
the natural inlet of thought,not theeye. 
“Segnius irritant animos demissa 
per aures,” is true in one sense, and 
not in another. We cannot call up 
pictures as well to the ear as to the 
eye ; but on the other hand, we can 
more accurately conve thoughts. 
The proof of this is the rage for 
popular lecturing that is felt every- 
where. The majority of half- 
educated people like to have their 
minds arrested - the sound of the 
human voice. With eyes fixed and 
erected ears (arrectis auribus did not, 
imply a whisper that Midas had 
ass’s ears, to the simplicity of ancient 
times) the multitude will listen to 
popular expositions of science or his- 
tory ; so that the Press has not super- 
seded the pulpit or the platform, as 
many imagined it woul Human 
nature remaining the same, there ig 
the same thirst for oral teaching 
as when divine philosophy came 
in through the hearing of the ear 
in Galilee, and human philosophy 
through the same porches of the ear 
in Athens. If this be so, essayists 
should sometimes judge their compo- 
sitions as dramatists and preachers 
must do—by testing how it would 
read ore rotundo—let them set their 
piece to the key of a recitative, ag 
philosophers and historians had to do 
in ancient Greece ; and if they could 
not bear such a test as this, it is be- 
cause there is some fault of style, 
some little artifice which the ear de- 
tects, though it slips by the censure 
of the less vigilant eye. Mr. Dickens 
has tried his stories by this standard, 
and by their success, as pieces of re- 
citation, proved that he is a drama- 
tist in all but the name; that he is 
more than a word-painter ; that, be- 
sides the scenery and decorations, he 
can put living men and women on 
the stage, who talk and think as men 
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and women do in common life. But 
the brilliant essayist of the Macaulay 
school will not bear such a test as 
this. Strip off the scenery and deco- 
tations—the back scene of the play— 
and his men and women are merely 
puppets, amusing enough, as the 
talian Marionettes, for those who 
cannot see the artist stowed away un- 
derneath the stage. Thus true art 
not only strives to simulate nature, 
she ever strives to return to nature. 
The true poet is one who seems to im- 
rovise his utterances—his eye in a 
ne phrenzy rolling, takes its images 
from what it sees around it; and si- 
miles that smell of the lamp, as too 
many of Milton’s do, are so many 
blemishes in a real poem. It is the 
same with the essayist. He should 
appear to be addressing an audience ; 
he should tickle the public through 
the ear as well as the eye, and never 
feel satisfied with any composition 
that will not bear translation into a 
piece of elocution. The translation 
will not, of course, be equal to the ori- 
— No writing can be equally ef- 
ective as a piece of recitation and as 
a piece of written composition, and 
we do not wish to confound the two 
styles, to have written debates, or 
spoken essays, the merits of Fox and 
the merits of Mackintosh rolled into 
one, as in Thucydides. But we ask 
our too florid essayists to remember, 
that if they overburden our memory 
and imagination, it is the same whe- 
ther it is done through the eye or the 
ear. What the ear rejects at once as 
unnatural, the eye will at last turn 
from. Fatigued by the incessant 
sparkle of anecdote and wit, it will 
ask for some bread for all this capon 
and sack; and the pain-a-discretion 
will: seem the most acceptable dish 
after the innumerable p/ats of this 
eat French cook. We _ forgive 
Sidney Smith’s incessant drollery and 
fun, because it is well known that 
the jokes flew off from the nib of his 
pen so fast and furious, that he could 
not hold his hand in, or keep his wit 
under. But his spoken wit was known 
to be more exuberant even than his 
written. The style was therefore the 
man—his paper was but the transcript, 
and that a feeble one, of his 
He would let off a volley of jokes 
impromptu, so rapid and sustained, 
that the great Mackintosh would fall 
on the floor, writhing and rolling, in 
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inextinguishable laughter, when the 
wit would put his foot on him and 
say, rwat Justitia. His essays, there- 
fore, are witty, because their author 
is a wit; he jokes as a bird sings, be- 
cause he cannot choose but joke. If 
you tied him to the stake, he would 
have his rub with the executioner, as 
Sir Thomas More, another confirmed 
and incorrigible wit, had before him. 
But while indulge genio is one good 
rule of authorship, ne guid nimis is 
another. An author, above all things, 
must not appear to ride his Pegasus 
too hard. Spare the whip and use 
the reins, is good advice to the young 
Phaetons of fancy, who wish to let 
out all their powers, and so betray 
the effort under which they are com- 
posing. The half, in these cases, is 
more than the whole—the good thing 
unsaid is the reserve of power, which 
should always be kept in for some 
future emergency; and the reader 
should be sent away wishing for more, 
and not fatigued by the prodigality of 
the banquet. 

We have singled out Mr. Windsor 
as an instance of the style which errs 
by excess of illustration ; but a glance 
at the periodicals of the day will 
show that, as the fault is a common 
one, it calls for some correction. It 
arises from the incessant appetite of 
the public for something smart and 
lively. The travelled volubility of Mr. 
Walter Thornbury, Dr. Doran's an- 
nual appearance with a volume or 
two of chit-chat about royalty, Mr. 
Jeafferson’s books about eh or 
novelists, stuffed out from the rag-bag 
of an industrious literary cheffonier, 
are all the results of Macaulay’s over- 
picturesque style. The best cure for 
this mannerism is to send ambitious 
authors to study English in the school 
of Mill, Hallam, Dean Milman, and 
Helps. Sometimes eloquent, always 
lucid, always natural, these four 
writers, however they differ in other 
respects, agree in this, that they have 
carried down the style of writing 
English, as Addison and Locke left it 
before Johnson spoiled its simplicity 
with Latinisms, or Carlyle with Teu- 
tonisms. We look to the writers of 
the present day in a spirit of wise 
Conservatism to keep to the tradi- 
tions of the past, as these four writers 
have done, and to hand down that 
sacred trust, a nation’s language, un- 
impaired, to generations yet unborn. 
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NATURE-PICTURES. 


IX. 


O’er Nature free, ’mid her —- hills and plains, 
Or link’d to art in gardens neatly trim’d, 
The wild bee, golden-strak’d and hairy limb’d, 
With ceaseless joy and ceaseless toil and pains, 
A pleasing task, embraces close and drains 
The deep contents of flow’r-cups honey-brim’d, 
Nor quits his hold of each bright chalice rim’d 
With glowing hues till not a drop remains. 


His is a jocund, yet a busy life, 
That workman blythe, the devious-roaming bee, 
Nor with one health glad pledg’d, though largely rife 
With heav’ns nectareous sweets, content is he. 


But like a bard he all the smiling ~ 
In endless feast of Nature’s charms doth stray. 


xX. 


Mantling on sunset’s lovely heav’n-kiss’d cheek, 
Are blushes rosy-tinctur’d not a few, 
For ever varying and for ever new 
Yet still the same, that silent seem to speak 
With eloquent gleams; rich clouds that sharply streak 
She beun ess and illimitable blue 
Of ether and the setting skies imbue 
With fast declining beams, nor cold nor weak 


Nor faint nor feeble in their waning ray, 

But dies, as dying saints, their lustre bright 
With hope of a new heav’n and earth, a da 

Of better dawn, nor seems the parting light, 
As conscious of decadence or dismay, 

Or the approaching shadows of the night. 


XI. 


To heav’n’s ethereal all-involving frame, 
The throne of space, what dignity is giv’n, 
For, oh! is not the great and glorious heav’n 
Stamp’d with its mighty Maker’s awful name, 
As God and heav’n, his work, were both the same, 
Oh! sweet it is at morn, or noon, or ev’n, 
Or starry night, to the breast nature-shriv’n 
From earthly thoughts, to dart the soaring aim 


Of an enraptur’d solemn-lifted eye 
Into that heav’n and heav’n of heav’ns above, 
And meditate how the freed soul might fly, 
Yet fly in vain, and countless ages rove, 
And rove and rove through blue immensity, 
Boundless as God, nor end nor limit prove, 
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Let others, boastful and vainglorious, laud 
And praise their furrow’d fields, and proud display 
Their painted and fair-smiling meadows gay, 
And flocks and herds that countless roam abroad, 
And inwardly their selfish hearts applaud, 
And thrifty heads for riches, which each day 
And passing hour, take wing and flee away ; 
Whereby with grief and fear their breasts are gnaw’d 


And ceaseless torn, envied meantime, I ween, 

By poor, or each whose purse rings faintlier chimes ; 
Give me lot more ennobling, more serene, 

Nor tied to lands, nor circumscribed by climes. 
All Nature is my farm, from whence I glean 

My pictur’d thoughts and many-colour’d rhymes. 


ULTRAMONTANE AMENITIES 


Four editions—perhaps, as we write, 
a fifth—attest that as the French 
Count wearies not in letter-writing 
to his Piedmontese brother, so Paris 
andthe provinces have not yet wearied 
of reading his invectives against the 
Premier of the new-born constitu- 
tional kingdom. Invectives and little 
more; for argument, or even exhor- 
tation, is scarcely to be found from 
one end of this purposeless pamphlet 
to another. 

M. de Cavour, so says his wrath- 
ful correspondent, borrows from his 
own—M. de Montalembert’s—first 
letter a formula, which also he calls 
a great principle. “Once at Rome,” 
says Victor Emmanuel’s Minister, 
“we will proclaim Free Church in 
Free State.” ‘ This is what you pro- 
mise,” cries the Frenchman, “to the 
Catholic world and to the Papacy, in 
exchange for their capital profaned 
and their patrimony plundered.” 

Civis Romanus may take note at 
once of the conjunction—“the Catho- 
lic world and the Papacy.” Rome is 
not is capital, nor has he patrimony 
within its walls, such as to give him 
a voice in the disposal of the Eternal 
City or of its temporal citizens. That 
is an axiom with our pamphleteer 
throughout, needing no argument and 
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getting none. Poor Civis! Patrician 
or plebeian, the Romish Count at 
Paris has harsh words for him. “Re- 
volting ingratitude” is the patrician’s 
failing; “jealous fury” that of the 

lebeian mezzocetto, or middle-class. 

oth may look out for squalls if only 
the fanatic breath of Ultramontanes 
can lash into storm that “ prodigious 
supineness” wherewith M. de Mon- 
talembert reproaches “ Catholic sove- 
reigns and nations.” There is a fine 
crusading spirit in this paragraph 
launched at Cavour, but ominous for 
Civis :— 

“You kindle daily more and more the 
attention, the affliction, the indignation, 
of Catholic Christians—that is, of the 
most numerous, most deeply rooted, and 
most opinionated community the sun 
shines on. It is with it, as already a 
confused instinct tells you, that you 
must reckon; with it, not with the 
Pope alone, that you must treat. The 
Pope owes us account of his independ- 
ence, his dignity, his honour—owes it 


us, mind you, his submissive and faith- 
ful sons.” 


There is just a flavour of Hibernian 
raciness, an’ we mistake not, about this 
faithful and submissive son, to whom 
his venerable father owes account. 
A spark of the volcanic Neapolitan 
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devotion seems to smoulder here. The 
Pope should remember the fate of St. 
Januarius. There be rods in pickle 
for his sanctity, when entreaties fail. 
What if the Pope were to compromise 
with Piedmont, as M. de Montalem- 
bert persists in calling Italy? He 
must reckon with the Catholic world, 
we see—with the most peppery por- 
tion of it, too—for our author dis- 
tinguishes elsewhere ; and, in answer 
to M. de Cavour’s appeal to the 
“Catholic majority,’ talks of the 
“true Catholics,’ those only that 
count for any thing, those only whose 
adhesion is a power in religious affairs, 
priests or laymen. 

Indeed we ourselves, no less than 
they of Naples, infuse an element into 
the temper of this talk. These faithful 
and submissive sons, to whom their 
venerable father owes account, have 
a racy smack of the dear Emerald 
soil, which England reddens with our 
Milesian blood, saith our author, “for 
acts and ideas which she foments and 
encourages against the Pope and the 
Catholic princes.” Acts and ideas 
which compact Italian, are one with 
those which would rend British im- 
perial unity. Such argument and 
allusion bear unmistakable traces of 
consanguinity to the “ bull” breed of 
the Irish, not Roman, variety. 

But Civis Romanus is far from 
— with one crusading para- 
graph. Here is another, good for his 
private reading, though still under 
envelope 40 Cavour :— 


“Tt suits you, then, to take Rome be- 
cause you want it. Well! We Catho- 
lics of both hemispheres, we want it 
also, and it suits us to keep it, as it 
exists these fifteen centuries, in the state 
of a city, independent, first de facto, 
next de jure, of any sovereignty but the 
Pope’s.” 


Here is another yet :— 


“You affirm, nevertheless, that the 
temporal power does not render the Pope 
independent; you say that this is capa- 
ble of mathematical demonstration ; you 
go so far as even to say that it is an ob- 
stacle to the development of Catholicism. 
We say the contrary. The centuries 
say the contrary; and Catholics FO- 
REIGN TO ITALY, in the whole 
world, without one single serious ex- 
ception, speak as do the centuries.” 
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Mark, O Civis Romanus, what in 
your honour we mark with Roman 
capitals. Catholics must be foreigners 
to Italy to decree impartially your 
doom. You, Civis, at home in Rome 
itself, are, may be, sincerely Catholic 
even in the Romish sense ; but a trifle 
Cis-montane. Anxious for a Bishop 
of Rome, indeed. Chew, then, the 
cud of the next extract :— 

*‘Consider that we demand a Pope 
who shall be the common father of all 
Catholic nations, not a Pope IJtulian to 
the back bone,* occupied in serving Pied- 
montese ambition, in heightening the 
moral ascendancy of the new kingdom 
of Italy, in substituting Italian action 
for that of France or Austria, in the 
Levant or elsewhere.” 


Cives, of other civilties than Ro- 
man, may do well to ponder this latter 
sentence. Other than Ultramontane 
ten-sous pieces, in Paris and the pro- 
vinces, have, we take it, been invested 
in copies of this pamphlet, for reasons 
of which these words may furnish in- 
dication. The hard hits at Napo- 
leonism, which it spares not, may be 
tolerated for the sake of this and 
similar Gallicisms. N.B.—not Galli- 
canisms. Whenits accomplished au- 
thor, by an infamous compliance, as 
we Britishers reckoned it, of the judi- 
cial authorities, with administrative 
despotism, was condemned to fine and 
imprisonment for his papers on a de- 
bate in the British Parliament, many 
of our good folk were simple enough 
to marvel at the scant indignation 
which his ill-usage aroused among 
his own compatriots. Our friends 
and allies, excellent as they may be 
in either capacity, have not, it should 
have been remembered, our abstract 
admiration for personal independence ; 
and their patriotism is not of that 
cosmopolitan quality which strains a 
point in defence of martyrs to the 
faith in the superior excellence of 
British institutions. We fear that 
the vulgar “dicton,”’ “Tl ne l’a pas 
volé,” corresponding to our verdict of 
“Sarve him right,” was the too com- 
mon greeting which met news of a 
penalty inflicted on an Anglo maniac 
for incautious exhibition of his idio- 
syncrasy. But the present pamphlet 
makes honourable amends. It has 
plenty of French patriotism—out of 


* +* Non pas un pape italianissime.” Italics in original. 
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France—which Frenchmen conceive, 
apparently, to be specially patriotic. 
It is the protecting intervention of 
France which preserves to the Pope 
his last shred of temporal power, and 
therewith the “providential basis” 
of his spiritual independence. The 
French flag, erected side by side with 
the cross, alone scares back the Pied- 
montese from “ annihilating the glory 
and the fruit” of that Roman expe- 
dition, which Piedmont itself would 
fain have made instead of France. 
France is “the Ally to whom Pied- 
mont owes all;” “without France 
Piedmont is powerless.” As to the 
vote of the population in the Ami- 
lian provinces, one thing it is argued, 
and the argument is paraded as un- 
answerable—one only thing could 
have secured its worth as an expres- 
sion of true popular opinion. We 
would gladly give our readers half-a- 
dozen guesses to hit upon that one 
sole, available, trustworthy warranty. 
Can the writer be in earnest? Here 
it is :-— 

**In order that the popular wish 
should have been sincerely consulted 
and seriously invoked, it had been neces- 
—~ that on the morrow of Villafranca, 
a French battalion should have occupied 
Bologna, watched over the genuineness 
of the ballot, and guaranteed the liberty 
of voters in town as in country.” 


And this from de Montalembert, 
with his experiences of ballot-urns in 
France, under shadow of the Gallic 
eagle’s outspread wings! This is the 
very cynicism of French patriotism. 

ut the patriotic ragout, besides 
this “sauce,” has spices. There is 
recantation, in screamy notes, as is 
the wont of palinodies, touching ad- 
miration of Albion, once more perfi- 
dious. Who be Cavour’s auxiliaries ! 
Herr von Vincke, in the Prussian 
Parliament, and all his party, im- 
lacable enemies of Catholic liberty. 

y the way, there is the queerest as- 
sertion, elsewhere in these pages, 
that “ Protestant states, like Prussia,” 
consider the matter of the Pope’s 
spiritual independence, guaranteed by 
his temporal sovereignty, as an “ im- 
portant matter, ruled to universal sa- 
tisfaction for centuries.” And there 
is a neatly shot threat against the 
sovereignties that have made concor- 
dats to purchase peace with Rome, 
that those instruments, good or bad, 
may lapse—and, we presume, all pur- 
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chased Romish forbearance with them 
—when the “Pope-king” who rati- 
fied them shall have become a “ sub- 
ject-pope. But to return, Cavour’s 
next great auxiliary is England :— 


**No more, alas! that glorious Eng- 
land, liberal and conservative, which we 
have vaunted, loved, admired, imitated ; 
but a degenerate England, fora time, at 
least, no longer to be recognised, un- 
faithtul to her true interests, to her 
purest glories; . . . an England 
which at Suez sacrifices to her mercan- 
tile egotism the interests of the human 
race; which, in Syria, sacrifices to its 
jealousy of France, humanity, pity, jus- 
tice, and ‘ prefers to see thirty thousand 
Christians massacred to letting them be 
saved by us.’” 


“Voila qui s’appelle parler!” will 
many a quidnune of the cafés exclaim 
over his dominoes. Sound sense in 
this; the author of the “Débat sur 
lTude au Parlement Anglais,” returns 
to the bosom of true French politics 
again.” The master of the legions 
which camp in Lebanon, as under the 
shadow of the Coliseum, can forgive 
the pen which thus writes of his 
foreign policy its many skits against 
that policy at home. But the Count, 
unwittingly, may have done good ser- 
vice to some other eastern policy than 
his. That is by no means a worthless 
hint which diplomats may gather 
from comparison of thisinvective with 
the apprehension expressed of the 
possible action ofan Italianized papacy 
in the Levant. What if the Lebanon 
cannot be pacified, or rather kept in 

eace, Without some intervention of 

uropean arms? Let the green stripe 
be substituted for the blue in the tri- 
colour which waves at Beyrout—the 
Italian, instead of the French flag, 

rotect the Maronites. Those Gari- 

aldian red-shirts, which are the bétes 
noires of Cialdini, might usefully be 
drilled into light troops for service on 
the great White Mountain. On its 
slopes, they would not unlearn the 
lessons useful for Chasseurs of the 
Alps. Italy would not have lost them 
when her need shall come against the 
Quadrilateral. Heart-burning, envies, 
civil strife in the Two Sicilies might 
be allayed by such employment of 
their ardent spirits. Who knows but 
the tinge of religious romance asso- 
ciated with such military mission, 
might attract the more fanatical of 
the disbanded Bourbon soldiery into 
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the ranks of an Italian Oriental army, 
and a common origin and common 
tongue drive estranged Italians into 
brotherhood, among the conflicting 
dialects and savage feuds of Syria! 
The funds of the new kingdom of 
Italy, indeed, can stand no single item 
of unnecessary outlay; but if the 
Porte cannot keep its wild tribes from 
cutting each other’s throats, and light- 
ing conflagrations which may blaze 
elsewhere than between Damascus 
and Beyrout, it would not be too much 
for Europe to exact, that the Pied- 
montese policeman—we concede a 
name to our pamphleteer—should be 
paid in Turkish piastres. 

There is an honourable and amus- 
ing testimony to the disinterested na- 
ture of our European policy extorted 
from our author in one of his denun- 
ciations. Cavour has said, inthe name 
of new-born Italy, ‘““Rome shall be 
ours.” Montalembert taunts him with 
an avowal of intended robbery. “You 
know right well,” he assures him, 


‘*That what you have just said in the 
Turin Parliament could only be tolerated 
there. Enter a parish school, and prove 
to children that what you do is moral. 
Mount the professor's rostrum in a fa- 
culty of law, and prove to the students 
that what you promise is just. Assem- 
ble a congress, and maintain that what 
you have said is lawful. No! That 
was only to be tolerated in a parliament 
of accomplices. 

“ Yet it is possible, I may be mistaken, 
I may be too scrupulous, may forget to 
allow for that secret passion of man’s 
heart, which ‘covets its neighbour’s 
goods ;’ it may be, that in a congress of 
diplomats they should applaud and apply 
your principle. I will have Constanti- 
nople, will Russia say. I, the left bank 
of the Rhine, will France. I, the lesser 
German states, will Prussia. I, Lisbon, 
will Spain. What will England?” 


What, indeed? Our quondam ad- 
mirer, who classes us, elsewhere, con- 
temptuously, with Chinese and with 
Mussulmans in contrast to Catholics 
and Frenchmen, bites his goose-quill, 
and cannot find a single name of any 
single spot, on which the envious eye 
of Britain falls with covetous blight. 
Wherefore, he falls back into the 
vague slander, which is so safe. 

“What will England say? She will 
know where to find her share, I make 
no doubt.” 

A break down ata climax certainly. 
We will help it out. Britain’s share 
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is the security, not selfish, for free 
trade and free transit in the Mediter- 
ranean, as in every sea that belts this 
earth. Let Italy’s capital be Rome, 
Naples, Florence, or, as yet, Turin, 
our policy, for certain, is, that Ital, 
be strong, adventurous, and interested, 
as we are, in the safe and free navi- 
gation of the great “European lake,” 
which must not, and shall not, be 
“French,” any more than Spanish, 
Turkish, Greek, or Russian. The in- 
terests of Italy in the Eastern ques- 
tion are identical with ours; and the 
formation of a strong Italian pee 
intervening in it if needs be, though 
making a new complication in what 
is ram enough already, can scarcel 
be but favourable to the universal, 
not exclusive interests of which Great 
Britain is the chiefest and most honest 
trustee. 

We do not wish to retaliate on 
M. de Montalembert the San Jeunais 
treatment applied to England, applic- 
able, as we hinted, for aught we know, 
to Pio Nono in person. e never was 
our idol, wherefore we have no wish 
to flog him for not precisely taking our 
view of things in general. His en- 
thusiasm for England was always too 
epigrammatic against the French em- 

ire to make us fancy that we had in 
lan an admirer indeed. He flings 
“your friends, the English,” at Ca- 
vour's head as a lazzarone of the Santa 
Lucia fish-stalls might fling an un- 
savoury tail of tunny at an antagonist, 
or as an Imperial Procureur-Général, 
before a tribunal of Correction 
Police, might have flung them at the 
Count’s own head during his Anglo- 
mania. But we can forgive so zealous 
a Romanist his rage at those whom he 
finds “ busy flooding with mutilated 
Bibles! the provinces conquered by” 
Sardinia. hen our somewhat too 
jocular Premier is described as “walk- 
ing chief mourner in mockery at the 
double burial of European right and 
antique British honour,’ we are 
amused rather than angry; and if 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
indulge in candid avowals of opinion 
as to the Pope’s “ sanguinary mendi- 
cancy,” it is a mild enough retort to 
be told that he “shocks the filial mo- 
desty of all Catholics” and “griev- 
ously puts out the ge of 
the papal apologist himself. hat 
moves one’s indignation rather is the 
reckless unfairness of certain charges 
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hurled against men of the writer’s 
own religious and, in some respects, of 
his own political, creed. Massimo 
d’Azeglio, whom he has the grace to 
name as one of the greatest cotempo- 
rary names of Italy, had written in 
his “ Pensieri,” published this year at 
Florence, the following passage :— 

‘*It is hard to understand for what 
motive the Court of Rome does not re- 
peat once more its often-used expedient : 
does not yield to gain time: does not 
promise, reserving a later breach thereof. 
Strange! It never stuck at deceit when 
sincerity might have saved it. To-day, 
when deceit might save, for a space at 
least, it no longer knows how to prac- 
tise it.” 

D’Azeglio’s estimate of Papal ho- 
nesty is far from flattering, as here 
exhibited. Irritation at such esti- 
mate would be perfectly natural and 
fair in adevoted Papal partizan. But 
M. de Montalembert cites these sar- 
castic words in allseriousness, to prove 
that the Sardinian statesman’s bit- 
terest reproach to Rome is her igno- 
rance of opportune lying, to prove 
that modern Italy, forsooth, has lost 
her “moral sense” so sedulously cul- 
tivated in her, we suppose, by Popish 
moralists—that,thanks to the teaching 
of modern liberalism, she can no 
longer distinguish between good and 
evil that for her the end justifies 
the means !—we had always thought 
that the doctrine of an older—not 
anti-Papal—school in Italy: that, 
lastly, the hideous sovereignty of the 
ultimate aim is the only one she can 
recognise ! 

What would the writer say were 
some Italian pamphleteer to adopt 
this method of using his own words 
against himself? e has a passage, 
pungent enough, in which he thus re- 
proaches the detested Cavour :— 

“The Pope is not yet martyr enough 
to be popular. You are too crafty to 
make martyrs. Blood stains the hand 
and cries for vengeance.” 


We should be glad to hear his opin- 
ion of the good faith of a Turin jour- 
nalist who should, on the faith of it, 
assert in earnest that M. de Monta- 
lembert was hounding on Cavour to 
dye the Bersaglieris’ bayonets in the 

ood of the martyred Pius. 
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But Cipriani, in the Legations, gets 
his words garbled as shamelessly as 
does Azeglio at Florence. The Count 
deliberately cites that statesman’s 
avowal of the fact that “ upright and 
honest folk” were by him provided to 
restrain the voting (on the annexation 
question) to considerable localities 
alone : “pour limiter le vote, comme 
Yavone M. Cipriani, dictateur des 
Legations, aur seules localités consid- 
érables.” Such is the French text, 
translated by de Montalembert from 
the following Italian :— 


‘* Per tutte le unite provincie, si dira- 
marono le liste, raccommandole alla fede 
di probi ed onesti amici, inginugendo 
loro di circonscrivere  principalmente 
lazione ai soli centri popolosi.”* 


It is hard to think that the Count 
could misunderstand the restricted 
action of what we should call election 
committees to mean the limitation of 
the act of voting. We have not at 
hand a file of the Z'imes, but well re- 
member what descriptions its eye- 
witnesses sent us of the rustic popu- 
lations flocking to those balloting 
urns, which it is here broadly insinu- 
ated that the townsfolk, at Cipriani’s 
dictation, closed against them. 

Our writer assures the chief object 
of his abuse that were he himself a 
Chinese or a Mussulman, instead of a 
Frenchman and a Catholic, he should 
feel indignant at the audacious viola- 
tion by that Italian statesman of 
“the principles of eternal justice.” 
One trick of revilement he has at 
least adopted from Mussulman invec- 
tive. He determines to defile, in 
words, the graves of the forefathers 
of him whom he reviles. 

‘**Who, then, are you?” he cries, 
‘and who be your ancestors? I call 
them such whose name and authority 
you invoke, whose heir you constitute 
yourself, whose work you pretend to 
carry on. You wish, say you, for 
Church reform, as did Arnold of Brescia, 
Dante, Savonarola, Sarpi Giannone.” 


But Savonarola loved, so says the 
French Count, what the Piedmontese 
Count destroys, and abhorred what he 
is serving; indeed, he trusts that M. 
de Cavour cannot have read him. 
But Luther read him, M. de Monta- 


* Literally, ‘‘ Through all the united provinces the lists were distributed (rami- 
fied), recommending them to the faith of upright and honest friends, enjoining on 
them to circumscribe action principally within populous centres alone.” 
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lembert, and, in 1523, published his 
exposition of the fifty- ‘first and thirty- 
first Psalms, with a preface express- 
ing his recognition and reverence of 
the author, as one of like mind with 
himself. All friends of the Reforma- 
tion counted him among its forerun- 
ners and witnesses, aflectionately es- 
teeming it of singular importance, as 
a coincidence, that Savonarola com- 
menced his preaching in 1483, the 
yeas of Luther's birth. Flaccius, 
za, Wolf, Hottinger, Heidegger, 
Arnold, Fabricius, and Gercles, are 
among the catena of his admirers 
among Protestants. Perhaps, after 
all, it is the French Count, not the 
Piedmontese, whose reading in the 
fiery Dominican’s remains is so defec- 
tive. Dante, Cavour, perhaps, has 
read; but has certainly, so he is told, 
misunderstood. “Often and justly 
severe on certain popes, he nevertheless 
has branded, in the person of Philip 
the Fair, crimes absolutely similar to 
those committed, or about to be.” 
He was the first to “recognise be- 
tween Christ’s Passion,and Hisvicar’s, 
Boniface VIII.’s, the parallel which 
appears profane to ithe puritans of 
imperial democracy.” 
erhaps to more than they. Cer- 
tainly Monseigneur of Poitiers would 
seem to have cribbed from Dante his 
historical parallel against the Third 
Napoleon— 
“ Veggio *l novo Pilate si erudele.” 


But perhaps the original allusion to 
the betterminded wife of the cruel 
and unjust Procurator may redeem 
the plagiarism. It strikes us, how- 
ever,in our poor Protestant way, that 
Philip the Fair’s name is one which 
our ultramontane had better have 
left alone. He may have had his 
difficulties with the eighth Boniface, 
an Italian pope, perhaps even “ Tta- 
lianissime.’ Bat wl when “a Catholic 
and a Frenchman” sat in the chair 
of Peter, under title Clement V., the 
fair Philip got Papal modification of 
the bulls he had so boldly burnt, and 
licence—in compensation of what 
damage the “ Clericis laicos” and 
“ Ausculta fili” of Boniface deceased, 
had done him—to wreak upon the 
Templars a rage far worse than that 
of them who call on Mahomet. Ar- 
nold of Brescia comes next. There 
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are more reasons than one given for 
fouling his funeral mound; but one 
line of his writings is enough for his 
vituperative epitaph— 

“Omnia principibus terrenis subdita sunto !” 


The point of exclamation is the 
Count’s ; ours we reserve for his own 
ignorance or forgetfulness. He quotes 
Scripture with some apparatus in his 
pamphlet; yet it slips him that poor 
Arnold gave but a paraphrase of St. 
Paul’s Greek sentence— 

Idoa uy tovoiac irepexovoa bro- 
raccictw. 

Our “mutilated” English Bibles 
have it: “Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers.” 

Chrysostum comments upon it:* we 
give the Latin as more fit for a reader 
of the Vulgate :— 

**Omnibus ista imperantur et sacer- 
dotibus et monachis etiamsi 
apostolus sis, si evangelista, si propheta, 
sive quisquis tandem fueris.” 


Ultramontanes make much of kneel- 
ing ad limina apostolorum. They 
shouldn’t spit about when kneeling 
there; a bad habit observable in 
church at Rome. 

As for Paolo Sarpi, he has it hot 
and strong; he is— 

‘« Heretical and servile, the courtier of 
Philip the Second, the paid panegyrist 
of the oligarchical despotism of Venice, 
the blasphemer of the Council of Trent, 
that great reforming assembly, the last 
great assize of Christendom.” 


No, we dare not pick that glove up. 
There are limits to a paper on a 
pamphlet. Contributors own the rule 
of an editor. Poor Father Paul! how 
came the notion of his honesty, which 
has been pretty prevalent, to get 
abroad ? 

Bones of “ancestors” thus burnt, 
their pilloried descendant, legitimate 
or otherwise, comes in for his pelting. 

M. de Cavour wishes the good of 
the Church, in the sense in which 
Southern slaveholders cherish the 
interests of humanity—the sense in 
which they cherish order who sabre 
the unarmed at Warsaw. Indeed, the 
profane hypocrisy of those who par- 
titioned Poland, in the name of liberal 
ne can alone match that of 

im who proclaims a Providential 
dispensation in the consummated 


* Twenty-third Homily on Romans, 
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iniquity of the fall of Ancona. For 
ten years, he is “author or agent of 
persecution, spoliation, incarceration, 
usurpation, and violence; dripping 
oppression and iniquity, with blood on 
hands, and lies on forehead,” he dares 
to offer himself to the Catholic world 
as willing “to reconcile the Papac 
with civil authority, religion wit 
liberty !” 

“ Amenities” is no misnomer for an 
article which analyses the document 
whence these gems of political pole- 
micsare extracted. “ Mazzini follows 
his trade as conspirator and regicide ;” 
“Garibaldi is an outlawed pirate ;” 
but for that “one man, whom Pied- 
mont has,” “history will assign a 
—_ apart in the reprobation of 

hristians.” British Bible-distribu- 
tors do not count in the last-named 
company, being classed, as we have 
had occasion to remark, with persons 
of the Confucian and Mahomedan 
eke. As for those of the He- 

rew, they are in danger of losing 
their medizeval value, unhappily im- 
s of late, as cockshies for Catho- 
ic “gamins,” “gossoons,”’ “spitz- 
buben,” and “ muchachos” the world 
over. Italians of every province, from 
the Alps to Etna, run risk of proving 
substitutes at Shrove-tide. 


“Take heed lest your Italians prove 
the Jews of future Christendom! From 
the ends of Ireland to those of Australia, 
take heed lest our children learn from 
the cradle to curse them, and lest the 
outraged tiara become like the crucifix, 
—a‘’ symbol of grief and love for the 
faithful, but also a memorial unworn out 
of Italian ingratitude and cruelty!” 


We were not aware that cursing 
Jews in the cradle came into the 
course even of Ultramontane infant- 
school education. We trust the Na- 
tional system, so much decried, does 
not include it even in “the ends of 
Ireland.” Should these dark pre- 
visions be realized, Mr. Babbage’s 
known hatred of Italian organ-grind- 
ers may make a “pervert” of him; 
and Moorfields won’t be safe for 
white-mice mendicants, to say nothing 
of the diocese of Tuam; unless, in- 
deed, they be Savoyards, with the 
passport of their new French nation- 


ality. 

“Ungrateful Italy,” where “sta- 
tues are set up to Machiavel”—where 
“the martyrs of Castelfidardo,” as 
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they are saluted in a note, are greeted 
spite of “their unhappy devotion 
wounds, captivity,” with “howls an 

savage imprecations’”—“ this country 
of Arnoldo di Brescia, Sarpi, Gian- 
none, is certainly,” says our writer 
again, “of all the nations of the 
world that to which one may worst 
trust oneself in matter of religious 
liberty ?” 

If this be spoken upon any good 
ground of information, any true ap- 
preciation of the temper of men’s 
minds in that peninsula, then, intend- 
ing a reproach, he has uttered an ad- 
mirable eulogium, and given as good 
a pledge as any need ask of the bright 
hopefulness of the new day that has 
dawned upon it. 

Because, on every page of this fa- 
natical squib it may be read; it may 
be proved, from every third para- 
graph, by undesigned, and therefore 
more significant, coincidences, that 
“religious liberty” means, in his vo- 
cabulary, the unrestrained and arbi- 
—_ dominion of popish power. 

e speaks, for instance, of his own 
country upon this wise :— 


“Of all these liberties, the most threat- 
ened, the most easy to chaffer, to con- 
test, to suppress, + as we see to-day 
in France, is religious liberty.” 


Is that, possibly, a plea for Pro- 
testants in an empire where their 
—_ of meeting for public worship, 
of erecting places for it, and the like, 
are at the mercy of the pettiest souws- 
préfet or even village maire? We 
should be glad to think it might be, 
but too many things forbid. As, for 
instance, his scornful taunts to those 
writers of the Parisian press who de- 
clare that they “will never accept a 
spiritual sovereignty which should 
not be mitigated by civil laws and 
concordats ;” and who declare—small 
blame to them—that “there is a cer- 
tain liberty of the Church absolutely 
incompatible with civilization.” 

The Church even in Spain is sadly 
hampered, not to say handcuffed, in 
his estimation, that realm being enu- 
merated amene those wherein “her 
liberty is so far from being com- 

lete.” What she might do there with 
ands untied, seeing what grip her 
chained hands have now-a-days, it 
seems hard to conjecture, as the fol- 
lowing paragraph, cut out of the 
Times to-day, may show :— 
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“ PRoTESTANT WorsSHIP IN SPAIN.— 
The Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey has received 
the following letter in reply to a com- 
munication addressed to the Foreign 
Secretary :— 

“¢ Foreign Office, May 3. 

“*Srr,—I am directed by Lord John 
Russell to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, requesting to be informed 
whether you may rely on the support of 
Her Majesty’s Government if you con- 
fine your ministrations in Spain to Brit- 
ish Protestant subjects, and officiate only 
in British consulates to congregations of 
British subjects; and I am to state to 
you in reply, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot protect you against the 
law of Spain, to which, when in that 
country, you, as well as all other Brit- 
ish subjects, must necessarily conform ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government will at 
all times use their influence with the 
Spanish Government with a view of ob- 
taining liberty of worship for British 
subjects. 

“*T am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
*¢ ¢ WoDEHOUSE.’ 
‘** The Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey.’” 


Cursing Jews might be a joke to 
it: and Jenkins’ ears might once more 
prove a casus belli between Britain 
and the Catholic sovereign. 

It would be ludicrous, were it not, 
indeed, so sad, to see how deeply the 
notion that liberty means the power 
of oppressing others has engrained 
itself, no doubt unconsciously, into the 
texture of M. de Montalembert’s 
mind. Demanding of the: liberal 
Italian Minister what guarantees he 
may be prepared to give for the Pope’s 
independenceshould papal Rome ever 
be royal, he impales 
horns : 


im on these 


“Tf you oppress the Bishop of Rome 
to the pitch of bringing about an inter- 
vention of the Catholic powers, within 
whose dominion will they intervene? 
Within yours, no longer his. Should 
you oppress and none defend him, it is 
he that will be free no longer; should 
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one defend, then it is you that will not be so! 
Escape from this dilemma : I defy you.” 


There is a charming ingenuousness 
about the mind to which it seems self- 
evident that a government is no 
longer free the moment it is restricted 
from oppressing, and to which the 
expedient of escape from the dilemma 
by simple abstaining from oppression 
cannot, apparently, suggest itself at 
all. In all this there is something 
profoundly melancholy. 

Here is a writer whom, spite of his 
present ravings, events have proved 
to be, what muchin his other writings 
have declared him, a man of generous 
impulse, liberal aspirations, resolute 
heart, no less than accomplished mind. 
Yet such a man can look on the mar- 
vellous grand spectacle of this unpre- 
cedented birth of a great new nation, 
and write thus, we do not question, 
in all sincerity :— 


‘* What revolts me is the spectacle 
which Italy displays to-day to human 
kind; it is the sacrifice of every proud, 
honest, delicate thing our nature holds, 
to all that is coarse and base; it is the 
dastardly oppression of weakness b 
strength; the dastardly stifling of trath 
by falsehood ; right quenched by num- 
ber; the free will of populations confis- 
cated by conspirators; the liberty of 
souls swamped in the tumult of the 
streets; honour drowned in treason.” 


The moral of this perverse exhibi- 
tion may seem, at first, to point 
against the faith at which, apparently, 
this outburst of fanaticism ies been 
kindled. Yet they whom it is meant 
to scorch profess the same. We who 
do not, save in its common Christian 
elements, are not afraid to say that 
its true moral points against that 
fiery fanaticism itself, whence every 
form of faith runs ever risk of having 
all its truth and all its righteousness 
set on a blaze. 
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THE MONTH’S CHRONICLE. 


War has broken out at last, but Eu- 
rope is not the offender this time. The 
mili monarchies of the Old World 
have shown more forbearance than 
the Great Republic of the New, which, 
without a standing army, or a national 
debt, anaggressive neighbour, or a dis- 
affected population to keep under, has 
displayed more pugnacity than even 
bankrupt and beggared Austria, or 
than France, with a half million of 
conscripts at her back, impatient to 
flush her fame with new victories. 
There have been king’s wars and there 
have been people’s wars in English 
history. Some wars we drifted into 
under popular impulse, and other 
wars our statesmen have waged for 
us, in which the nation had little con- 
cern. But never in English history 
did a war break out like this between 
North and South America, in which 
statesmen, proclaiming that war was 
impossible, were swept down the cur- 
rent of popular pugnacity, as straws 
down a flushed sewer. Never before 
did democracy so disgrace itself in the 
eyes of civilized nations ; never before 
did it furnish such complete proof of 
its utter incompetency for all the 
purposes of a government. States- 
men there are, no doubt, in America 
—we are willing to believe that Mr. 
Seward is one; but the States have 
taken their affairs into their own 
hands, and the central government 
is nothing else than the mouthpiece 
of the last alarmist—a machine for 
centralizing panics, and causing the 
last shock of fear or hate felt in Bos- 
ton or New York to vibrate through- 
out the Union. Volunteers are poured 
in on the White House as fast as the 
telegraph can carry the message of 
these patriotic offers; but whether the 
men will be equipped, and take the 
field ; whether, if after taking the 
field—they can hold Washington, 
much more reconquer the South—no 
one seems to know, or even to care. 
Sit pro ratione voluntas, is the brief 
account of what all this volunteering 
has led to. The North is in a tower- 
ing passion with the South for reject- 
ing their Republican President, and 
audaciously setting up a President of 
their own. But passion is a bad 
counsellor. The North is too heated 
to hear arguments, or it might take a 


lesson from an Irish story, which is 
very broad, but, nevertheless, in point, 
and, therefore, we quote it :—Father 
O’Toole wishes to instruct his flock 
in the sin of stealing, so he supposes 
Pat and Tady at the bar of judgment; 
for Pat has stolen Tady’s pig, an 
will not restore it. “There you will 
stand, Pat, blushing to the roots of 
your hair, and there will be Tady ask- 
ing for his pig, and there will be the 
pig himself ‘between ye both; and 
what will you say then, Pat, you ras- 
cal?” “Faix, and beggin your re- 
verence’s pardon, Pll say, Tady, there’s 
your pig.’ 

Now, if the North would only be 
calm, and see things as we see them, 
it would say to the South: “Take 
your pig and begone. Joy be with 
you and your slaves, we are glad to 
cut the connexion.” Never did the 
South take such trouble to play into 
the Abolitionists’ hands, and never 
did the Abolitionist North throw away 
an opportunity of getting rid of the 
slavery question at a cheap rate. 
Think you, if we could have thrown 
the alternative of emancipation, or a 
servile war, on the Jamaica planters, 
by declaring Jamaica a free and in- 
dependent republic, we should have 
paid our twenty millions as redemp- 
tion money. We could not so shake 
off our sovereignty, and, therefore 
had to pay. for it as an Imperial 
question. The South will one da 
have to compound for its slaves. 
Spartacus or a Toussaint Ouverture 
will one day arise among the blacks 
and then the whites will have to sell 
their lives or their property. If the 
Union were then in existence, the 
North would have to come down with 
its dollars or its arms. In either case 
it could not come out of it as cheaply 
as it now may, if it only has common 
sense to say to the South: “Take your 
pig. You wish to be out of the Union, 
we will second you in your wish, and 
declare the Union dissolved forthwith. 
What forbids this simple solution of 
so painful a dispute? One little word 
which has figured for much in the 
wars of men, and, if Milton be right, 
of angels also—pride. The North will 
not own itself beaten—bullied it can- 
not be by the insolent South. Ameri- 
cans have boasted so long of the 
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United States, and the manifest des- 
tiny, that the American eagle should 
touch the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
with her outstretched wing, and brood 
over the Continent, with her beak in 
Cuba and her claws in Canada, that 
it is humiliating now to admit, 
that this claim is extravagant. The 
Munro doctrine, which would expunge 
the name of Spaniard in the South 
and Anglo-Saxon in the North, is in- 
tensely popular all through the Union. 
It is a dream of sober republicans, as 
well as hot democrats. It is like the 
claim which all Frenchmen make to 
demand the Rhine for their frontier 
towards Germany, because a Frankish 
chief once ruled from the Spanish 
Marches to the banks of the Elbe. 
The ideal Union includes Mexico and 
Canada, as the ideal France includes 
Belgium and Rhenish Prussia. But 
this beau idéal is being rudely inter- 
fered with in both cases. Facts are 
against it, and, for the present, Ame- 
rica must put up with the facts, and 
leave ideas to a future generation. 
Facts all now portend a disintegration 
of Anglo-Saxon America analogous to 
that of Spanish America. The Pope 
may have handsomely presented the 
successors of Isabella the Catholic 
with all the lands which lay to the 
west; but the second Isabella’s do- 
minions have now shrunk to a single 
island, and the rest of these vast pos- 
sessions have been parcelled among a 
dozen little states, struggling for ex- 
istence, and barely ane up con- 
sulates in the principal capitals of 
Europe. Anglo-Saxon America may 
split, and subdivide in the same way, 
losing diplomatic rank at every sub- 
division, and sinking out of consider- 
ation in the great capitals of Europe 
as much as Chili or Bolivia. But 
what of that. If the race be energetic 
and progressive, it can build itself up 
in small communities as well as in 
large. All Greece, Macedonia in- 
cluded, was not as large as New Jersey 
or Maryland ;—all Athens was not 
larger than some of the corn-fields in 
Illinois. Bulk is not the measure of 
greatness. Geneva is a small state, 
but it is one of the religious capitals 
of Europe; it vies with Oxford, and 
almost rivals Rome, in giving laws 
and institutes to the Christian commu- 
nity. Let,then, Americans take heart 
from this disruption. It is a separa- 
tion only of uncongenial elements, and 
a basis for new communities to build 
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up a nationality without the accursed 
taint of slavery in it. The hereafter 
of America will probably be the same 
as of Europe. Seaton Charle- 
magne, Charles V., Louis XIV., Na- 
— have all attempted to hold 
jurope together under one sceptre. 
It has always escaped the grasp of 
one hand. East and west fell asunder 
under the sons of Constantine; so the 
sons of Charlemagne partitioned his 
immense possessions from the Elbe to 
the Ebro, from Brittany to Brindisi ; 
Charles V. resigned the empire to his 
brother, contenting his son, Phili 

with Spain, the Netherlands, an 

Italy ; Louis XIV. tried to aggrandize 
himself by annexation and conquest. 
Europe would not allow the union of 
the French and Spanish crowns, and 
after all his campaigns in the Nether- 
lands, he left the borders of France 
little more extended than when he 
began his wars. So with Napoleon— 
his conquests passed away with him- 
self, and France, in 1814, returned to 
the boundaries of France in 1789. 
The lesson from all this is, that the 
subdivisions of Europe are bounds 
marked out by nature. Civilization 
centralizes, but it also raises up bar- 
riersto universalempire. Provincial- 
isms disappear under advancing civi- 
lization, but national character also 
becomes more marked, dialects fade 
into languages; but languages become 
more distinctive, their grammar more 
fixed, their idiom more peculiar; and 
so while one tendency seems to lead 
us on to the time when all nations 
shall be of one lip and language again, 
another tendency seems to hold us 
back. The habit among historians 
has too commonly been to notice the 
former only, and not the latter, of 
these tendencies. This has led to an 
extravagant laudation of centraliza- 
tion, as if it were for the welfare of 
mankind to merge petty states in 
large ones, and build up in Europe 
and America one great community on 
the Chinese pattern. This beehive 
theory would do very well, if men 
were born like bees to build cells, fill 
them with honey, and then die; but 
in view of the higher claims of his 
being, the centralized despotism of 
the beehive is found to be unsuitable; 
and therefore this Confucian theory 
of government which Comte intro- 
duced into Europe may be rejected at 
once, as not meeting the wants of man’s 
nature. The disintegration of Ameri¢a 
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(for such we foresee the secession of 
the Southern States will lead to), is 
a real movement in history like the 
break up of Charlemagne’s empire, 
out of which grew our modern Euro- 
pean system. The three or four re- 
publics that will arise out of the frag- 
ments of the Union will have the 
common bond of language to unite 
them together ; and so there is an ap- 
parent difference between the division 
of Europe under the sons of Charle- 
magne, and the disruption of the 
Union in our times. But the differ- 
ence is more apparent than real. A 
rude Latin was then the Lingua 
Francaspoken by all but serfs through- 
out central Europe. It was the lan- 
guage of letters, of religion, of go- 
vernment. Norman-French had not 
then become a language. It has been 
called crushed Latin, and was at first 
in about as high esteem among the 
courtiers of Ingelheim, as the lingo 
of darkies down in New Orleans is 
among the upper ten thousand in New 
York. What is the use of history ex- 
cept to teach us this—to judge the 

resent by the past; and so we may 
took forward with more composure 
than Americans do to the disruption 
of the boasted Union, and the forma- 
tion out of it of several smaller com- 
munities. 

The break up of the Union, viewed 
in this light, is a pledge of the future 
greatness of America—not a prognos- 
tic of its coming decay. The States 
are passing through a period of trial, 
but the community will shake off 
slavery, as a growing boy shakes off 
measles or the chicken-pock. The 
violence of the paroxysm proves not 
that the disease is mortal, but that the 
constitution is a healthy one; and as 
fever is rather the effort of nature 
to expel the poison, so this civil 
war is the passionate protest of 
right against wrong, of Christian 
against unchristian institutions in 
America. In the old Roman Empire 
there was not enough of this ws me- 
dicatrix: it sickened under slavery, 
and died under the hands of the doc- 
tors. Christianity was called in in 
consultation, but too late ; the disease 
was past the fever stage, the patient 
had collapsed into that state of low 
vitality, out of which it never rallied. 
And the wiseacres of that day gave 
out that it was Christianity which had 
killed the patient, to which good 
Bishop Augustine and others wrote 
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apologies, in which they half admitted 
the truth of the charge. We in our 
day ought to know better. Nothing 
could have saved the Roman Empire, 
for the case was desperate from the 
very beginning. Notso in America. 
The rising up in wrath of the North 
against the South is the fever which 
is to expel the disease ; and for the 
reason that wine is the medicine in 
certain stages of typhus, we cannot 
deplore, asthe timid partizans of peace 
at all price do, the crisis which has 
ended in an appeal toarms in America. 
Wicked as war is, there is a kind of 
peace which is more wicked still. The 
saying peace, peace, when there is no 
peace, patching up of Missouri com- 
promises, making Dred-Scot decisions, 
passing Runaway Fugitive Bills, and 
conniving at Kansas rowdyism and 
the murder or insult of every stranger 
who dared to whisperafree sentiment 
in any Southern State. 

All this is now at an end, the line 
is drawn between North and South, 
and terrible as it is that hostilities 
should break out along that border- 
line, it is better that men should fight 
along that border, than that there 
should be no border at all. A sani- 
tary cordon is now drawn against the 
spread of slavery by a line drawn 
through Washington. As this is the 
key to the position, the Mamelon of 
this servile war, it will probably be 
taken and retaken more than once; 
but there is little doubt that the North 
will prevail in the end. The Sebas- 
topol of slavery must fall; and though 
the South may draw off its forces in 
good order, and hold its own for 
awhile against the North, there is little 
doubt that Abolitionism will work its 
= south in the end. 

t will be better for the real interests 
of Abolitionism that the South should 
succeed for the present, and build up 
a republic of their own on the sandy 
foundations of slavery. Were the 
North to coerce the South at present, 
a settlement of this great question 
might be put off to another generation, 
entailing ten-fold worse consequences 
on those that come after us. But as 
soon as the South has organized an in- 
dependent state avowedly on slave 
principles, then slavery will be put on 
its trial, and it will soon work itself 
out in the ruin of the confederacy 
which has built upon it. 

In any case civil war must be 
averted. It is a point of mistaken 
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pride with the Northerns not to allow 
what is called nullification. If Pre- 
sident Jackson threatened to hang 
Colquhoon, the leader of the nullifi- 
cation party, high as Haman, President 
Lincoln is bound to threaten no less 
to Davis; and so for the name of the 
Union blood is being shed, trade is at 
a stand-still, and the whole cotton 
crop, incalculably the greatest indus- 
try in the world, in danger of going 
to waste and ruin. This would be 
civil war indeed! A war on the 
bread of twelve millions in America, 
and probably as many in Europe. 
When Louis XIV. laid waste the Pa- 
latinate, or Tilly sacked Magdeburg, 
all Europe cried out against the hor- 
rors of war. But the Palatinate did 
not probably contain as many inhabi- 
tants as the single port of Liverpool 
or the single mart of Manchester. 
And both these places depend for their 
bread on the shipments from New 
Orleans. We do not apprehend a 
slave-rising to add to the atrocities of 
this contested election for the Presi- 
dency of America, but it may occur ; 
no one could pronounce it impossible. 
There are John Browns in the north, 
ready to repeat the folly of Harper’s 
Ferry. Were the slaves once up in the 
South, society then would perish in 
one wild carouse of blood, like Baby- 
lon taken ina night. If these things 
are not to be thought of, the North 
must somewhat alaneae its fury at 
the South for declaring itself out of 
the Union. When both cool down a 
little, they will see that separation is 
the wisest course. The North in par- 
ticular will have gainedariddance. If 
states could thus get rid of their in- 
cumbrances, it would be well for them. 
Generally they are tied to them by a 
load of debt, so that they cannot, if 
they would, get rid of refractory pro- 
vinces which it costs more to coerce 
than they are worth. So Austria is 
tied to Venetia, its pride and its 
poverty both compel it to hold on to 
a possession which is a losing one 
year by year. But America is under 
no such obligations to solder up the 
Union. Dismembermentofthe Union 
means no more than the Vreaking up 
of a boarding-house, where a number 
of guests of quarrelsome and uncon- 
enial temper met for a time, till they 
found it more conducive to the in- 
terests of peace to separate and keep 
house for themselves. 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCCXLIL. 
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Thedismemberment of Poland meant 
a very different thing. This was the 
case of a nation torn limb from limb. 
Posen, Gallicia, Warsaw, are now 
three provinces of Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia ; but the nation lives notwith- 
standing. It is evident that Absolu- 
tism does not know how to kill dis- 
affected nationalities. Wein thewest 
are only learning slowly the art of 
killing . kindness, which is the only 
allowable instance of killing no mur- 
der. Would that the Czar knew the 
secret of putting Poland to sleep. If 
good intentions could have done it, 
Alexander I. would have succeeded 
forty-five years ago. Grateful for the 
return of peace, and an enthusiast to 
his own good wishes for the future, 
Alexander behaved most generously 
to Poland at the treaty of Vienna. 
He extorted concessions from both 
Prussia and Austria, and obtained a 
half-recognition of Polish nationality. 
The partition of Poland was of course 
accomplished, and could not be re- 
called ; but Alexander stipulated that 
the three provinces should belong to 
a common nationality, the crown of 
which was for the present in abeyance. 
The Polish language was permitted 
in public documents, and none but 
Poles employed in the public service. 
Poles might freely pass from one 

rovince to the other; it was not as 

ussians, or Austrians, or Prussians 
that they passed from Warsaw to 
Posen or Lemberg, but as Poles whose 
allegiance was to Poland, not to the 
three states which held it partitioned. 
There was also a Zollverein for free 
trade between the three provinces ; 
and to keep alive the memory of the 
past, as well as to nourish hopes for 
the future, Cracow was declared a 
free city—the nucleus, in fact, around 
which Polish nationality might some 
day rally. As for the Czar himself, 
he was not to be known as Czar in 
Warsaw, but simply king of Poland, 
the legitimate successor of John 
Sobieski, as our Norman William 
claimed inheritance of England from 
Edward the Confessor. In 1818 Alex- 
ander told the Diet at Warsaw that 
he had induced the powers of Europe 
to acknowledge Poland ; and he even 
contemplated restoring to her Lithu- 
ania, Volhynia, and the Ukraine, as 
our Norman Conqueror would have 
resented England with the whole 
island, and Brittany to boot, as the 
48 
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ancient dominions of King Arthur of 
the Round Table. While Alexander 
lived these fair promises were never 
very flagrantly violated. The Czar 
was a pious mystic, and could not see 
that with such a patchwork dominion 
as his must be held together by the 
sword, he was either Cesar or nobody. 
But Nicholas, his brother, was made 
of sterner stuff. There was no soft 
corner for sentiment in his composi- 
tion; and with his reign began the 
work of the thorough Tenatisaclie: 
tionof Poland. Warsaw was stripped 
of its university, its superior schools, 
itsmuseum, its mint, itslibrary. These 
institutions were all transferred to 
St. Petersburg, and Poland Russian- 
ized to a degree that we cannot easily 
realize. The police descended to pre- 
scribe the cut of a coat, and the cloth 
it was made of. Every wearer of a 
brown coat, which was a national 
colour of Russia, was rewarded with 
a ruble ; and the stick applied to the 
back of those who wore any combin- 
ation of white and blue, the Polish 
national colours. It was the same in 
Posen : there Germanism was let loose 
on Poland, as Russianism was at 
Warsaw. But all in vain. The nur- 
sery was too strong for the spy and 
the policeman. The Ozar could not 
put a nation out to wet-nurse; and 
wherever there was mother’s milk, 
there was heard the mother tongue. 
Mothers, moreover, are the religious 
teachers of a nation; and the first 
prayer taught every infant Pole was 
a prayer for his country. The cross 
was exalted into a mystic symbol of 
a suffering nation. There is a Polish 
lullaby, quoted by M. Charles de 
Mazade, in a recent article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, which a 
Jewish matron might have sung in the 
ours of the Maccabees, but is quite 
unlike modern nursery-rhymes :— 
“ Our Lord, when a child in Nazareth, 
played with his cross, his future 
punishment—so, Polish mother, teach 
your child to make toys that shall 
accustom him to what he must bear 
in manhood; bind his hands with 
chains; yoke him to the cart, that 
he may not pale when led out on it, 
to die under the headsman’s axe, or 
by the hangman’s rope. For his fate 
will not be that of a crusader dying 
in sight of Jerusalem, or of a soldier 
on the field of battle; but his enemy 
will be a Py his conqueror a per- 
jured judge, his field of battle a dun- 
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geon, his monument a gibbet, and his 
only glory the stifled sobs of women, 
and the groans of men, heard only at 
night.” 
his strain of mystic patriotism 
has taken hold of the Polish mind. 
These are the songs of Zion, which 
the children of the captivity chant 
by the banks of the Vistula. A reli- 
gious spirit pervades these Polish 
patriots, which it is impossible not to 
respect and even sympathize with. 
Krasinski, their most popular poet, is 
deeply imbued with this spirit. His 
reply to Mickiewitz, a poet of the 
Marveilieiss and Mourw pour la 
atrie school, is memorable :—“ We 
build not with mud—the greatest 
wisdom consists in virtue.” Kra- 
sinski’s works breathe the same spirit. 
He is the champion of moral force as 
against physical; he is a crusader 
who would rather carry the cross 
than draw the sword in its defence. 
In his “Comedy of Hell,” Pancrace is 
his type of brute force, that ever fails 
in the very moment of success; so in 
his Greek poem, Iridion, the Chris- 
tian martyr overturns Rome, while 
the’ true patriot and phil-Hellenist, 
Iridion, fails shamefully. “In the 
world’s history,” he says, “sacrifice is 
as the lion coming out of the lamb, 
invincible by meekness ; but violence 
like the chaff which the wind scatters 
away.” Krasinski is the Béranger or 
Robert Burns of Poland. The na- 
tional mind has fallen into the mould 
he has provided for it. The exiles 
returning from Siberia since the am- 
nesty, on the accession of the present 
emperor, have all drunk into the same 
spirit. The few wild s irits, who, 
coming from London and Paris, would 
try another appeal to arms, have been 
set aside as national leaders. As in 
taly, Mazzini and the Carbonari 
school have been quite superseded by 
Cavour, D’Azeglio, and the school of 
deliverance by moral progress; so it 
has been in Poland. But the Poles 
have carried their doctrine of passive 
resistance to a length unimagined in 
Italy. The Czar has had to fight a 
nation on its knees. Processions of 
Poles march through Warsaw, carry- 
ing wax candles instead of swords, 
and chanting hymns as their patriotic 
songs. Russia vainly tried to dra- 
gonade this movement, and on the 
8th of April deliberately ordered out 
the troops to shoot down these pro- 
cessionists. The Poles knelt down in 
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the square, and were shot in the act 
of singing hymns. Even Russia can- 
not safely repeat Pilate’s cruelty, of 
mingling blood with their sacrifices. 
When Alexander was told of the 
slaughter at Warsaw, on the 8th of 
April, the first question he asked was, 
“How many Russian soldiers were 
shot?” “ None, Sire!” was the reply. 
“How many fire-arms were taken from 
the Poles?’ “None, Sire!” was again 
the reply. Hebithislip and remained 
silent, for resistance like this is not 
easily overcome. A dangerous al- 
liance is thus springing up between 
Poland and France—all the more dan- 
gerous because it is diplomatically 
disavowed by the Moniteur. France 
is traditionally Catholic, and tradi- 
tionally the friend of oppressed na- 
tionalities ; sothat Ultramontanesand 
Liberals are agreed for once. Masses 
have been sung in Paris for the re- 
pose of the slain in Warsaw, by priests 
who think Garibaldi a pirate, and 
Francis IT. a sweet saint of legiti- 
macy. The Liberal party, of course, 
are consistent, and even the Emperor, 
much as his Eastern policy may in- 
cline him to keep on good terms with 
Russia, cannot forget that the restor- 
ation of Poland was one of the Na- 
leon ideas, and that, as his uncle's 
heir, he is bound to watch his oppor- 
tunity for bringing that idea to light, 
out of the Napoleon Book of Fate, 
in which the nephew consults his 
uncle’s oracular sayings. 

_For English interests this Polish 
rising has happened not inopportunely. 
Russia and France were drawing dan- 

erously close to each other on the 

astern question. The treaty of Paris 
was almost set aside as a dead letter, 
and the partition of Turkey was the 
next move on the board. Poland has 
started up to sow division between 
the conspirators; Russia has become 
isolated as ever: and so, without any 
effort on our part, the balance of 
power has adjusted itself. Would 
that our statesmen would learn a 
lesson from this, to stand and wait 
sometimes on the turn of events, in 
which appears so often the motions 
of Providence. There is always a 
balance of power, if not the ba- 
lance of power, a check against ag- 
gression, though not the one we should 
reckon on. The balance of power, 
indeed, is the key to understand our 
foreign policy, and, therefore, some 
explanation on that head may help 


to clear up some popular misconcep- 
tions. 

Our foreign policy is naturally con- 
servative, for we have nothing to 
gain, and much to lose, by the wars 
and revolutions which may break out 
on the Continent. Our path of em- 
pire does not lie in Europe—if we can 
maintain our own inviolate isle, the 
asylum of the free—if we can uphold 
weak states against strong, and induce 
all our neighbours to respect treaties 
and to keep within bounds, we have 
done all which English influence can 
be expected to do. Thus, as we have 
no object to gain by armed aggression, 
there has grown up a tradition of con- 
servatism at our Foreign Office which 
reveres the Treaty of Vienna as the 
finality of public law, and which is 
handed on from cabinet to cabinet 
like the strong box which contained 
a record of the secret diplomacy with 
the Czar Nicholas. Our foreign 
policy, with one or two brilliant ex- 
ceptions, has thus been instinctive 
rather than rational—a bygone tra- 
dition more than a living principle. 
Canning’s policy was almost the only 
exception to this perseverance for 
forty-five years in the traditions of 
the Treaty of Vienna. Canning had 
the courage to judge of questions by 
their own merits, and to side with a 
weak state against a strong, if the 
weak state were struggling for con- 
stitutional principles. It was among 
these little constitutional states that 
he sought his allies, not among the 
great powers, every one of whom 
were opposed as much to the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna as to the 
true interests of Great Britain. Can- 
ning held the seals of the Foreign 
Office too short a time, and died while 
his glory was ripening ; he left, more- 
over, no successor. 

Lord Palmerston grew up, it is 
true, in Canning’s school, and in- 
herited his traditions of office, but the 
“spirited foreign policy” of the noble 
lord during the Melbourne adminis- 
tration was only an ambitious imita- 
tion of Canning’s, as unsuccessful as 
an exploit of the crow who would 
follow the eagle’s example. Lord 
John Russell is, in some respects, a 
more true Canningite than his pro- 
fessed pupil, Lord Palmerston; but 
the spell of the Treaty of Vienna is 
too strong even for him, and the bare 
mention of the treaty rights of Austria 
in Italy, recalls him from his waver- 
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ing allegiance to constitutional prin- 
ciples to side with absolute states, 
shielded by the sacred defence of 
treaties. The wildest Ultramontane, 
with a seat for Tipperary and a com- 
mission from Rome, can pull up 
either of these noble lords at a word. 
At the mention of the Treaty of 
Vienna, the boldest speaker turns 
pale, falters, compromises, and ends by 
siving up the cause of Italy at the 

nks of the Mincio, Whence arises 
this inconsistency? What is the spell 
which this famous treaty throws on 
the generous aspirations of the friends 
of freedom in Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
and wherever else absolutism and 
constitutionalism have done battle 
together? It is another memorable 
instance of the power of words over 
thoughts; it is Bacon’s shrewd re- 
mark, that instead of men having a 
command of language, it is language 
which has a command of them, like 
the Parthians, who shoot their arrows 
in retreating; so words return upon 
those who use them. The balance of 
power is the theory to which Austria 
owes all the countenance she still re- 
ceives from liberal statesmen. It is 
a maxim of our foreign policy that 
Russia and France are the two most 
aggressive powers in Europe, and that 
Austria forms a dead weight and a 
barrier between the two. It is thought 
that Austrian and English policy co- 
incide in this, that neither is aggres- 
sive; that, as all we desire is to ‘hold 
our own in peace, so Austria must 
desire this as heartily as we do. And 
thus, with identical interests, she be- 
comes the natural ally of England, 
now the only great Conservative 
power in Europe. Austrian states- 
men have found out this weak side of 
English aigmomncy, and ply us with 
arguments like these whenever they 
want to strengthen their position by 
the moral support of England. So 
completely was Lord Malmesbury 
mystified in this way, in 1859, that 
England was led on to the brink of 
an anti-Italian alliance with Austria, 
when the country discovered the mis- 
take in time, and dismissed the min- 
istry, who had nearly committed us 
to a war with France in a cause most 
hateful to our Protestant and free 
institutions. Lord John Russell suc- 
ceeded to office ; and to do him justice, 
has given a hearty and consistent 
support to the cause of Italian inde- 


pendence ; he has carried the confi- 
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dence of the c.untry in his foreign 
policy by drawing down on it the 
unmeasured abuse of the Ultramon- 
tane press, for it is a tolerably safe 
index of the fidelity of an English 
minister to the true interests of Eng- 
land, that he should be vituperated 
by the one thoroughly un-English 
section of politicians. 

But the blanco of power, tradition, 
has been too strong even for Lord 
John Russell. The Pope expressed a 
hope to Miss Bremer, that heretics 
might be saved ; but added the saving 
clause, that he held these opinions 
under reservation of the dogmas of 
the Church. So Lord John Russell 
is liberal, as the Popeis latitudinarian, 
reserving, however, the treaty of Vi- 
enna and the rights of Austria. He 
will sacrifice any thing for Italy but 
the balance of power. If Italy can 
strengthen herself without weakening 
Austria, she is at liberty to do so; 
but Austria must be upheld in any 
case. To our Foreign Office, Austria 
is the mountain which imprisons the 
winds ; and if the mountain were re- 
moved, or pierced through, Europe 
would be an Zolia turned inside out. 
So long as Austria was compact and 
powerful, this Viennese tradition was 
respectable enough to pass undisputed 
except by the suffering inmates of the 
Spielberg and the Piombi of Venice ; 
but twelve years of smouldering revo- 
lution and bankruptcy, have proved 
that Austria is a disturber, not the 
conservatrix of the peace of Europe. 
She ought to set France and Russia 
such an example, that they should 
collapse into slumber under her sopo- 
rific passes. To some extent, this was 
the Metternich policy from 1815 to 
1848; he so mesmerised Europe, that 
except a twitching in her toes about 
the French in Tahiti, or the far-off 
rumble of Russia, heard from the 
frosty Caucasus, Europe slept the 
sleep which Austria loves, the double 
sleep of superstition and slavery. But, 
in 1848, ttaly and Hungary awoke 
from this lethargy, and Austria has 
not since been able to compose her 
own provinces, much less to bind 
Russia and France over to keep the 
peace. As she exists at present she 
invites attack, and yet our statesmen 
go on repeating the old story about 
the balance of power and the weight 
of Austrian counsels in the scale of 
peace. We have said the same thing 
about Turkey, and we know how little 
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it has succeeded in keeping Turkey 
alive. Turkey was necessary to us, as 
a dead wall between Russia and the 
East; but over that crumbling wall 
the Russians would have passed long 
since, but for other causes, as the Tar- 
tars climbed the Great Wall of China. 
If Turkey can live let her do so, but 
diplomacy cannot keep alive what is 
internally defunct. To understand 
fully the folly of such attempts, take 
a walk down the Corso at Rome, and 
see hung out over the dingy doorways 
of certain ill-kept palaces the shields 
of Naples, of Tuscany, of Modena, of 
Parma. The Pope will not acknow- 
ledge Italy, nevertheless, Italy lives. 
He acknowledges the Bourbons, yet 
they are exilesenjoying his hospitality. 
Such is our diplomacy at Vienna and 
Constantinople. We are bolstering 
up two empires which want vitality 
of their own; and we are acting in 
this professedly from policy, not from 
principle. All the while we are call- 
ing out for entire non-intervention. 
Yet we are responsible for these petits 
soins to poor sick Austria and Turkey. 
These attentions do no harm in them- 
selves, but they invite intervention 
on the other side, which is seldom so 
disinterested as ours; and it makes 
foreigners think us English heartless 
politicians, which we certainly are 
not. Even DeTocqueville, married to 
an English lady, and understanding 
England as few Frenchmen do, repre- 
hended us for never looking at a ques- 
tion of foreign policy except as to 
how it affected English interests. He 
judged of us by the single and excep- 
tional instances of our Eastern policy; 
but he did not see that this was the 
policy, not of our people, of our great 
writers, or even of the majority of 
the press, but of our statesmen, who 
in office always repeat, as if bound in 
honour to do so, the old stale tradi- 
tions about the balance of power and 
the necessity of two strong powers in 
the east of Europe, such as Austria 
and Turkey. f ; 

From Italy we have happily nothin 
more serious to report than a quarre 
between Cavour and Garibaldi, fol- 
lowed by a reconciliation. There is 
much in Garibaldi which resembles 
the character of Brutus: 

“©, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which much enforced shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


Sudden and quick in resentment, it 
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soon burns out. He is too sincere a 
patriot to bear long malice to any who 
are engaged in the same sacred cause 
with himself. Count Cavour’s ideas 
are not his. The statesman appears 
not to understand the general—it is 
certain that the general does not ap- 
preciate the statesman. There are 
many on the watch, to see that they 
shall not understand each other; for 
Garibaldi is under the tutelage of 
men who make use of his name for 
their own purposes, and who cannot 
trust him out of their sight, lest he 
should give them the slip, and become 
a convert to political moderatism. 
Garibaldi’s descent from Caprera to 
Turin was a mistake which Garibaldi 
only could commit, and which no one 
could repair so amply as he has since 
done. The General there completely 
lost himself, and rapidly sunk in public 
estimation ; but, unlike a common 
man, he had the magnanimity to see 
his mistake, and to accept the prof- 
fered hand of reconciliation held out 
by Cavour. Like the late Sir Charles 
Napier, who was no match for Sir 
James Graham in the House, and yet 
was always standing up to plead his 
wrongs in person, so Garibaldi will 
attack Cavour in his stronghold, and 
is as successful in ensuring his defeat 
as any Neapolitan general who was 
sent against him last year. Othello 
disarms all censure when he confesses 
himself a plain blunt soldier, little 
blessed with the soft phrase of speech ; 
but if Othello took up the time of the 
senators with lengthy orations, full of 
details of his unrequited services, we 
should begin to vote him a bore, and 
cough him down. Manlius in sight 
of the Capitol must not put himself 
there too often, or he will try the pa- 
tience of a generous people, and trifle 
away his great reputation. Garibaldi 
has had the good sense to see the 
matter in this light at last, and has 
retired into private life, but little 
the worse of his last rub with Cavour, 
and deservedly as much the nation’s 
hero as ever. When the call to arms 
again is heard, Garibaldi will be ready 
as before, but for the present arms 
must give way to the toga. 

A pacific solution of the Roman 
question is impending after all. A 
petition to the French Emperor, to 
withdraw his forces from Rome, has 
lain for signature at the French em- 
b in Rome, and under the eyes of 
the Reman police has been signed by 
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thousands of Romans. This is the 
unkindest cut the Papal Government 
has ever received from its French 

rotectors, and is a most significant 
indication of their real animus. [If it 
is treason, heightened by sacrilege, to 
wish to dethrone the Pope, then all 
Rome is a camp of traitors, and the 
French garrison, the Preetorian guard 
who are ready to sell their master. 
All things indicate that this state of 
things cannot last long. The Pope is 
old and feeble. His mind has long 
since become debilitated. He is the 
King Lear of his age. Rather in pity 
than in anger the world listens to his 
senile ravings, knowing that the sys- 
tem is doomed, and will not survive 
the man. The sudden precipitation 
of the Pope from power is not to be 
desired. Before he is taken off his 
throne it should be felt how incapa- 
ble he is to fill it. It was so during 
the century of interval between Con- 
stantine and Theodosius in old Rome. 
Paganism was then effete, but lived 
on for a generation or two on its past 
credit, a pensioner on the charity of 
the emperors, and the forbearance of 
the Christian party. Thus the Papacy 
drags out the last miserable years of 
its temporal rule, and its present ex- 
istence is more instructive than its 
sudden extinction. If Rome were 
secularized at once, and the Pope 
shut up in the Vatican, or shipped off 
to Jerusalem, men would moralize on 
it for a month, and then turn off to 
fresh thoughts. The anomaly is daily, 
hourly, felt ; itis talked over by French 
conscripts, and carried back with 
them into the cottages of Brittany 
and Savoy, enlightening even the 
highlands and bylands of on with 
new views of Church and State. 
This is the true cause of the ferment 
which is going on in continental so- 
ciety, and of which we know and feel 
only a little in these islands. The 
Papacy is exposed to die as the Ro- 
mans exposed old men in the temple 
of Aisculapius, on an island in the 
Tiber. Europe is shocked at its lin- 
gering death; but none puts out a 

and either to rescue it, or to put it 
out of pain. The powers of Europe 
long aided and abetted Rome; but 
now none dare or desires to help her. 
France has the power, but lacks the 
will; Spain has the will, but lacks 
the power; Austria, liberalized very 
much in spite of herself, has neither 
the power nor the will. And so things 
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drift on to their certain consumma- 
tion. The Pope shrinks out of his 
sovereignty as a sick lobster out of 


his shell. A corner of Rome is large 


enough to contain him now, and even 
that he will soon hold only on suf- 
ferance of the king whom he has ex- 
communicated. Light is meanwhile 
breaking in on the minds even of ec- 
clesiastics. Dr. Dollinger, of Munich, 
has delivered a course of lectures 
which have been aptly compared to 
Balaam called to curse the children 
of Israel, but ending in blessing them 
altogether. The Ultramontane party 
set him forward as a champion of the 
Papacy, but the Professor was too 
learned and too conscientious to tor- 
ture the facts of history into the con- 
clusions they wished to arrive at, and 
thus ended, to their dismay, by prov- 
ing that the temporal sovereignty was 
of later origin than the spiritual, and, 
moreover, quite unnecessary to its 
due discharge. He quoted the case 
of the Prince-bishops of Germany, 
who were also Electors of the Em- 
pire. Their sovereignty disappeared 
with the convulsions of the French 
Revolution ; and the treaty of Vienna, 
which restored every thing else, did 
not restore these mitred Kurfursts. 
Prince Metternich did not hesitate to 
mediatize these Prince-bishops, nor 
would he have scrupled to mediatize 
part of the Pope-king’s territories. It 
was heretic England which rescued 
Bologna from the grasp of Austria, 
in 1815. More than once the Church 
has thus found that the kings who 
rotect her are equally ready to rob 
ier, While her supporters have been 
some of her sworn adversaries. Dr. 
Dollinger has only put together what 
is familiar enough to readers of his- 
tory in these islands. But it is anew 
feature to find these views put for- 
ward in high quarters, and among 
the ablest apologists of the Church of 
Rome. It isa mark of the irresisti- 
ble spread of public opinion. What 
is a truism in London is a truth in 
Munich, and a monstrous paradox in 
Rome. It is the vulgar saying about 
the cast-offs of an English beggar find- 
ing their way to a German baron, 
and worn to tatters at last in an Ita- 
lian palace. Old clothes go to rags 
and all thought comes from rags, and 
so the circle goes round. The pulp 
of our old opinions is now being 
worked up in Munich. When passin 
through the mill a third time it wil 
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be pressed and rolled out for the use 
of ecclesiastics in Rome. The most 
obstreperous will then submit; and 
even the old argument for a Pope- 
king reigning by double right, as suc- 
cessor of Peter and Cesar, for ever 
have worn itself out. It is thread- 
bare already, and the more respect- 
able champions of Romish doctrine 
ie Dr. Dollinger, are getting ashamed 
of it. 

The debate on the Budget has 
yielded nothing very remarkable, or 
worth recording. The Opposition 
raised the issue of cheap tea versus 
cheap paper ; but the country was not 
ina Deore to allow its attention to be 
called off from foreign affairs by a 
dissolution of Parliament, so by a 
majority, though only a narrow one, 
the House has decided to leave the 
Ministry where they are ; and so the 
Budget is safe. The paper duty is 
doomed at last—threatened taxes live 
long, and that tax in particular has 
been threatened so long that we al- 
most began to doubt whether it would 
ever die. But its day hascome. In 


October next the exciseman will 
take a long farewell of all our paper- 


mills, and another great manufacture 
rejoice in entire liberty. It was the 
glory of the eighteenth century to 
invent excise duties, and of the nine- 
teenth to remit them. Could the 
great lexicographer rise from the 
grave to see the superb edition of his 
‘nglish Dictionary, which is forth- 
coming from the press of Longman, 
with Mr. Latham for editor, on un- 
taxed paper, he would allow his me- 
morable definition of excise to drop 
out of that dictionary. Of all taxes, 
that on paper was most certainly 
doomed ; for, like Briareus, it had a 
hundred tongues to proclaim its 
wrongs; a hundred hands to work 
deliverance from the exciseman. 
There are some on dumb producers 
who must couch, like Issachar, be- 
tween two burdens. Malt and hops 
have their wrongs, but who hears or 
heeds them? Farmers grumble, but 
it is a husky, inarticulate complaint, 
and Chancellors of the Exhequer turn 
a deaf ear to them. But paper is 
open-mouthed in the redress of its 
wrongs—it is all tongue. With such 
opportunities of making itself heard, 
a much smaller impost would have 
fallen ; so we are not surprised that 
the paper duties have gone at last. 
To take off the tax may do good: it 
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is certainly one that ought to be 
abolished on the first opportunity, 
and is quite unjustifiable, except as a 
means of raising the revenue. But 
it was ridiculous to agitate against it 
as a tax on knowledge. It was a tax 
on small groceries and hucksters’ 
wares. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might have added the fol- 
lowing to his anthology of quotations 
in his Budget speech :— 
“ Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores, 
Et piper et quid quid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 
The use of waste yee is to wrap 
up tea, tobacco, and snuff, in small 
parcels. Bad poetry, which is neither 
prose nor verse, but worse, according 
to Charles Lamb’s definition, was 
turned to a useful purpose in this way. 
For the benefit, then, of the hucksters, 
and to lessen the demand for original 
poetry at the butter merchant, it is 
perhaps as well that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has left himself a 
name, as he said of Lady Godiva, by 
taking off the tax. The result will 
be a vast deal more waste paper than 
ever. Even with the tax the waste 
of paper is excessive. Penny papers 
a lucifer matches are the two in- 
ventions of the age for lighting our 
fires. The penny dailies might be 
called the housemaid’s friend : ready 
to hand every morning, the news of 
yesterday goes up the chimney the 
first puff of smoke from within the 
house, to taint the breath of incense- 
breathing morn. 


“ There goes the parson, O illustrious spark, 
And there, no less illustrious, goes the clerk.” 


> go Reuter’s telegrams in showers 
of sparks; the Pope is burned in effigy, 
and Lord Shaftesbury follows him in 
characters of flame; Garibaldi ascends 
like a martyr in his chariot of fire. 
The waste of paperisexcessive already, 
when every sheet is like an old bank- 
note called in and consumed in the 
courtyard of the bank. But how 
much greater it will be when these 
offerings to Vulcan go up to heaven 
untaxed. The Chinese burn only gold 
and silver paper in honour of their 
gods, and evaporate some thousands 
of pounds sterling annually. If the 
Chinese were to burn lead paper in- 
stead, there would be ten times as 
much metal used, and to as little pur- 
pose—the use of a baser metal would 
only lead to still ter waste. Itis 
the same with us in taking off the tax 
on paper. The slight restraint caused 
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by the enhanced price is some check 


to the waste of paper which goes on: 


daily. As we cannot increase the pro- 
duction until the discovery of new 
fibrous plants as cheap and plentiful 
as cotton rags, any thing which tends 
to check waste is so far not a tax on 
knowledge, but the reverse. It is an 
excise duty laid onthe hucksters and 
housemaids, and so far a bonus on 
printers and newsvenders. But the 
paper duty is dead, and we have no 
right to talk of bringing it to life 
again. We have only thrown out 
these remarks to show that there was 
nothing to be said on the other side, 
and that the Opposition were not un- 
reasonable, as the Liberal Party. re- 
presented them. But the fear of the 
penny papers appears to have been 
over the. House and the Press. The 
Times proprietors, if they dared to say 
their mind, would have wished things 
to remain as they are; but they held 
their peace, or let the duty depart 
without attempting a rescue. It was 
a study in itself to read the Z'imes on 
this question for the last month. Its 

n.went with the Ministry, but its 
neart with the Opposition. Never 
did the Thunderer hurl such unwilling 
bolts,and with such a trembling hand, 
as at the Conservatives who were 
for keeping up the duty. As in public 
duty bound, the Z7'imes went with the 
majority, but its private feelings were 
in the other direction; there was no 
mistaking the half-hearted way in 
which it bandied the question about 
onall sides. As we are not connected 
with Printing House Square, we are 
free to speak out our mind, and say, 
on behalf of the high-priced papers 
that the repeal of the duty is a blow 
at journalism which it will not recover 
inour generation at least. That cheap 
papers will live there is no reason to 
doubt ; but they will live as the Ame- 
rican press lives, by composers and 
compositors. changing . places—the 
writer will be a journeyman, and the 
printer a gentleman. The man who 
minds the machine and who sets up 
type on a stick will be better off than 
ever, for there will be more business 
to do,and so better wages to be earned; 
but. the man who handles the pen will 
have to be a ready writer, indeed, to 
kce) up with the penny press. Hasty 
thoughts jerked off at the rate of one 
a minute, aad paid at the rate of a 
penny a line, will be the. inevitable 
consequence of this run-and-read sys- 
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tem. We wish the thing could right 
itself, as Bishop Butler somewhere 
proposed: that. authors should only 
state the facts of the case, and leave 
readers to draw their own inferences. 
But this the public is too indolent to 
do. It must have facts, arguments, 
and illustrations, all for a penny. 
Never did we more heartily join in 
the sentiments of our esteemed colla- 
borateur of /raser, A.H.K.B., than 
in his proposal that there should be 
nomore bookswritten. Butwe would 
ad in particular no more penny papers 
with leading articles, full reports of 
the Divorce Court, and latest intelli- 
gence of the prize-ring. If of making 

oks there is no end, what shall we 
say of the minting of news. It is like 
one of these blast furnaces in the iron 
country, which when once alight is 
not put out for years. Day and night 
it blazes away ; itis tapped continually, 
but there is more metal ready to run, 
and so the furnace is kept up at white 
heat. The cheap -press cnlcahtodir 
contributes tothe spread of knowledge, 
but knowledge is not power unless 
attended by her divinersister wisdom. 
Weshall watch with interest the effects 
of the reduction in price in paper; but 
we shall be much surprised if it at 
all extends the moral and intellectual 
uses of paper as it will its mechanical. 
There will be more material to light 
fires with, to wrap up groceries with, 
to cover broadsheets with, there will 
be more trivial twaddling journalism; 
but will there be more Bibles printed, 
more books of useful knowledge than 
now? Will there be less gilt ginger- 
bread sold, and will good little girls 
give up their lettered mugs and alpha- 
bet pockethandkerchiefs, because 
school-books are a fraction of a penny 
cheaper than now? 

Mr. Gladstone’s bill for post-office 
savings’ banks has passed the Com- 
mons, and we may, therefore, reckon 
upon its coming into operation before 
long. We cannot tell at present what 
it may grow to; but it is likely to 
enlarge the number of small capital- 
ists to an extent which we cannot at 
present even calculate. Such a mea- 
sure as this was urgently needed ; and 
if a penny saved is a penny gained, 
we may congratulate the country on 
a new mine of wealth now opened by 
the divining rod of the Chancellor 
of. the Exchequer. No more. hoard- 
ings under the thatch; no more de- 
positing of greasy notes in old stock- 
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ings, or in family bibles—a bank of 
deposit on which there was never a 
run, because the book was never read, 
as Mr. Rogers wittily said, in his 
“Dream of the Blank Bible.” There 
is still a vast amount of hoarding aris- 
ing from ignorance, which this mea- 
sure will tend to do away with. Only 
the other day, we read of a poor wo- 
man who had saved six pounds, which 
she hid away in bank notes behind 
the chimneypiece. Herhusband heard 
of the store, and induced her to part 
with one of the pound notes, which 
soon melted away in drink. Return- 
ing home in his cups, he lighted his 
pipe with the remaining five-pound 
note, and so the thrift of years was 
gulped down in a fiery draught, or 
went up the chimney in smoke. The 
case is too common ; and if these little 
hoards could be kept out of harm’s 
way, there would be much less pau- 
perism, less desertion of children, less 
wife-beating, and other crimes attend- 
ant on drink. Thrifty wives want 
that protection from their husband 
which we give to pheasants and pea- 
cocks. While the hen is hatching, 
we shut off the male bird by himself. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
open a hen-coop at every village post- 
office, where the little nest-eggs of in- 
dustry may lie out of harm’s way. 
Tne bird and the man are both such 
irrational creatures, that neither count 
their chickens before they are hatched, 
or reason, as the good hen and the 
housewife do, that every egg is a 
chicken, or that a penny saved is a 

enny gained. The respect of savings’ 

anks is great among the poor, and 
their faith in them almost unlimited. 
It is a real act of kindness to provide 
them a refuge for their savings, a 
place where they may lay their earn- 
ings in safety. Once in the bank, 
they are out of harm’s way. Money 
burns in a poor man’s pocket—not 
even the metal tea-pot on the top 
shelf can contain it long. It is too hot 
there, as the children say at hide-and- 
seek ; and those who are in the habit 
of visiting the poor, and have watched 
their habits and ways of thinking, 
know well that they have the greatest 
reluctance to draw money out once it 
is deposited. “Ma’am,” we have often 
heard them say to the lady superin- 
tendent of a penny bank, “we hope 
you won’t mind our drawing a few 
shillings to day. My husband wants 
a new flannel jacket, or a new set of 
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bibs and tuckers for Bill, Tom, and 
Harry.” ‘They have lost the idea that 
it is their money—theirs, that is to 
make ducks and drakes of : or to use 
more scientific phrase, it is withdrawn 
from the class of capital spent in ar- 
ticles of immediate consumption, into 
the class of reproductive capital. The 
capital of a country, all econumists 
know, is in direct proportion to the 
amount withdrawn from the former 
class into the latter. A rich country 
would soon become poor if its indulg- 
ence kept pace with its industry; if 
what was made with one hand was 
spent with the other. It is the self- 
denial which puts off expenditure, 
which lays by forarainy day,and which 
does not eat at even all that it has 
earned oe the day which enriches 
a country. Magnum vectigal est par- 
simonia is as true as ever, and so the 
legislature which encourages economy 
and facilitates saving, is creating a 
sinking fund better than any devised 
by Pitt. The government lottery and 
post office savings’ banks thus repre- 
sent the two extremes of bad and 
good government. A bad government 
encourages unthriftiness and the habit 
of living from handto mouth, whichis 
the mark of thesavage or half-reclaim- 
edman. Byraising a revenue out of the 
lottery, a state adopts the principle of 
improvidence, and is responsible for 
the Mandeville doctrine, that private 
vices are public virtues. They are 
accomplices in the demoralization of 
their people, and the contradiction be- 
tween profession and practice becomes 
most offensive when, as in the case of 
the Papal Government, the Pope pro- 
claims himself the great spiritual 
papa of his people, carrying the cen- 
sorship into the recesses of private 
life, and treating, in all other cases, 
private vices as public crimes. One 
vice only in this theocracy is per- 
mitted, because it is a state monopoly; 
and that the vice which is put dove 
in every other state, or only indulged 
in secret, and that in flash houses 
called by a very diabolical name. Our 
post-office savings’ banks will dis- 
tinguish ours in the other extreme as 
a government parental not so much in 
name asin reality. It will, moreover, 
help, if anything can, toallay the long 
feud between capital and wages. 
When, by laying up some of his wages, 
the working man enters, in however 
small a scale, into the class of capital - 
ists, his views of that class will insen- 
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sibly alter. He will begin to view 
the class with less suspicion ; accord- 
ing as he becomes one of themselves: 
he will see that they are not the 
greedy grasping monopolists that he 
sup and will find that there are 
laws which bind down capital to a 
certain line of conduct as much as 
wages. The great. want of our mo- 
dern society is a class intermediate 
between capital and labour, mixing 
with both and understanding the 
difficulties of both. As it now is, our 
highly paid artizans—men earning 
their two and three pounds weekly— 
seldom die possessed of more property 
than they began life with. The reason 
is, that the habit of laying by has not 
been formed in them. Mr. Smiles 
has proved that savings’ banks have 
more saggntess among the underpaid 
ill-fed Dorsetshire labourers, than 
among the well-paid, well-fed workers 
in the manufacturing districts. The 
man who can earn five shillings a-day 
will often lie a-bed on Sunday, and 
drink all Monday and Tuesday, only 
bringing home four days wages at the 
end of the week to support his family 
with. High wages here do not repre- 
sent increased comfort at home, or a 
better position in life; but only a 
better credit at the public-house, and 
a two days’ carouse on the work of 
four. This demoralization, which lies 
at the root of all strikes, will never be 
got rid of until the working man be- 
comes a capitalist on his own account. 
Let the beginning be ever so small, 
still the habit will be formed, and 
once the sweets of independence are 
tasted, no man will submit again to 
the slavery of living from hand to 
mouth. No one can foresee at present 
to what dimensions these post-office 
banks may grow. It may surpass 
the t-office itself in importance, 
and become a department of state, as 
the post-office itself grew from small 
beginnings in the reign of Charles IT. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
therefore, right to try it on a small 
scale at first, and to feel his way step 
by step. It need not vupplant any 
existing savings’ banks, but extend 
the principle b a to every 
man’s door a place o e deposit, 
with government security and a small 
return of interest. 

Thus concludes our Month’s Chro- 
nicle of Home Affairs, We have no- 
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thing more important on hand, than 
to open penny banks for the people, 
while almost every other nation of 
Europe is opening a fresh national 
loan, and laying on more charges on 
the already over encumbered estate 
of public credit. The contrast is that 
between Hogarth’s industrious and 
the idle apprentice—the one is getting 
richer and the other getting poorer 
every day. But we must not con- 

tulate ourselves too fast, for it is 
impossible to say when we may be 
drawn into the vortex of our neigh- 
bours’ troubles. For the moment the 
horizon is a little more bright and re- 
assuring than it has been for some 
months past. The transports are on 
their way to Beyrout, to carry back 
the French cain ; 80 the Eastern 
difficulty is got over for the present. 
ieabintes too much on her hands in 
Hungary to dream of breaking the 
peace on the Mincio, and Prussia has 
given over all thought of bullying 
Denmark on the Eyder. Russia has. 
enough on her hands in Poland to in- 
sure her not marching on the Pruth. 
So we can draw a long breath, and, 
turning our back on Europe, fix our 
attention on America, where we have 
even greater interests at stake than on 
the Continent. We can only hope 
that the same good Providence which 
has preserved Europe from the horrors 
of actual war, may yet spare America, 
and that the winter of discontent may 
pews into glorious summer there as: 
n1ere. May, as every farmer knows, 
is a critical month; the poets sing of 
it as the “Merry Month of May.” 
Spring, like a laughing child, making 


mirth of the frosty beard of its grand- 
sire Winter. But the poet’s May is 
not the May of plain prose. In life, 


May is a month of frosts and sun- 
shine alternating upon each other 
day, as if day and night, summer and 
winter, were contending which was to 
have the mastery. So it is in politics 
just now; peace and war have come 
to dispute on the borders of May, 
which is to rule for the rest of the 
year. Let us take Edwin Arnold’s 
exquisite thought on spring, as an 
omen for good at this critical season. 
“Lo! comes she with her pleasant wont, 

When April chases winter old, 

Couching against his frozen front 
Her tiny spears of green and gold.” 
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